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PREFACE 


This  book  attempts  to  give  an  outline  of  the  many  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  British  food, 
drink,  and  cookery,  for  the  last  five  or  six  thousand  years, 
indicating  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  immigration  of 
successive  races,  foreign  influences,  and  so  forth*  We  know 
little  about  the  first  part  of  the  story,  but  towards  the  end  of 
it  selection  from  the  immense  amount  of  material  presents 
formidable  difficulties*  Meals  and  manners  are  not  left  out, 
and  a  little  humour  is  as  necessary  for  the  enlivenment  of 
domestic  history  as  condiments  for  flavouring  food* 

The  word  “Empire”  is  used  as  a  label  for  a  certain  area 
of  the  land  surface  commonly  coloured  red  in  our  maps* 
It  is  a  word  that  has  completely  changed  its  meaning  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  and  the  “ British''  Empire  is  as  unlike 
the  Roman  Empire  as  cheese  is  unlike  chalk*  The  same  is 
true  for  politics  and  politicians,  terms  originally  having 
reference  to  the  City  States  of  ancient  Greece*  Politicians 
in  the  old  sense  have  mostly  disappeared,  the  nearest  approach 
to  them  being  the  inhabitants  of  San  Marino,  who  can  all 
be  summoned  together  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell* 

The  writer  hopes  to  interest  American  readers,  and 
therefore  has  dealt  pretty  fully  with  the  seventeenth  century, 
since  that  was  the  period  when  British  emigrants  helped  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  a  fully  developed  system  of 
cookery,  finally  evolved  in  a  new  environment*  The  Dutch, 
French,  and  Spanish,  also  helped  in  the  building*  Americans 
of  British  stock  are  fully  aware  that  our  history  up  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  theirs  also;  and  that  by  our 
successful  contest  with  the  French  in  North  America  the 
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young  Republic  had  one  serious  obstacle  to  its  expansion 
finally  removed. 

Much  kind  help  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Gaskin,  of  the  Horniman  Museum,  as  regards  pre-history; 
for  the  elusive  "Ancient  Britons"  by  Professors  J.  E.  Lloyd 
and  Garmon  Jones,  and  Mr.  J.  Glyn  Davies;  and  for  the 
Middle  Ages  by  Professor  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw.  Thanks  are 
also  due  to  Principal  R.  S.  Rait  for  information  about  Scottish 
drink;  and  to  Mr.  James  Wilkie,  of  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board,  who  has  furnished  details  from  classical  writers  and 
particulars  as  to  the  ancient  domestic  economy  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bulleid  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  have  been 
so  good  as  to  permit  some  of  the  illustrations  to  be  copied 
from  their  monograph  on  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Seymour  Lindsay  has  very  kindly  allowed  a  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  to  be  made  from  the  frontispiece  of  his  Iron  and 
Brass  Implements  of  the  English  House .  The  following 
publishers  have  kindly  allowed  use  to  be  made  of  illustrations 
from  books  published  by  them:  Messrs.  Macmillans  ( Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People );  Messrs.  Herbert  Jenkins 
(Monson  -  Fitzjohn's  Drinking  Vessels  of  Bygone  Days) ; 
Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford  (Gotch's  Growth  of  the  English  Housef 
and  Salyman's  England  in  T udor  T imes) ;  and  the  Controller 
of  H.  M.  Stationary  Office  (Stevens's  Stonehenge  To-day  and 
Yesterday ).  Other  acknowledgments  will  be  found  in  the 
text. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  definition  of  man  as  “the  cooking  animal”  is  only 
true  for  human  beings  living  during  the  later  stages  of  an 
immensely  long  history,  and  belonging  to  the  one  human 
species  {Homo  sapiens)  that  has  survived  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Earlier  types,  such  as  “Piltdown  Man,”  “Peking 
Man,”  “Neanderthal  Man,”  etc,,  seem  to  represent  sterile 
branches  on  the  tree  of  life. 

Anatomy  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  our  body  was 
originally  evolved  in  adaptation  to  a  vegetarian  diet,  and 
before  cooking  was  invented  Man  lived  in  the  main  on  the 
“wild  fruits  of  the  earth,”  supplemented  no  doubt  by 
succulent  morsels  of  animal  nature,  such  as  the  eggs  of  wild 
birds,  plump  grubs,  and  shell-fish — oysters  and  so  forth — for 
shore -dwellers;  snails  and  slugs  for  inlanders.  His  teeth 
were  not  suitable  for  dealing  with  raw  flesh,  though  judging 
from  the  practice  of  certain  existing  primitive  peoples, 
carrion-eating  may  have  been  a  possibility*  Perhaps  the 
modern  taste  for  “high”  game  is  a  souvenir  of  this. 

The  invention  of  cookery  revolutionized  human  diet, 
and  gradually  converted  the  primeval  vegetarian  into  an 
omnivore.  This  new  art  consisted  essentially  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  to  edible  substances,  making  them  easier  to 
chew;  imparting  an  appetizing  odour  and  flavour;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  making  them  more  digestible.  Although  this 
happened  untold  ages  ago,  our  digestive  organs  have  not  yet 
fully  adapted  themselves  to  the  then  new  conditions,  as 
many  of  us  have  good  cause  to  know. 

Our  back  teeth,  for  example,  were  evolved  for  the  purpose 
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of  grinding  hard  food,  and  on  getting  worn  down  absorption 
of  their  roots  gradually  took  place,  until  the  last  dental 
remains,  their  work  done,  simply  fell  out,  and  then — Exit 
Homo ♦  Since  then  our  jaws  and  teeth  have  degenerated 
sadly,  victims  to  unemployment,  while  pyorrhoea  has  become 
a  “  fashionable  ”  ailment,  the  grave  consequences  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  However,  the  kind  dentist 
does  his  best  to  grapple  with  our  disabilities,  and  the  ever 
willing  surgeon  skilfully  removes  another  consequence  of 
imperfect  adaptation,  that  abominable  “appendix,”  the 
dwindled  remains  of  a  once  useful  organ.  But  this  is  not 
a  book  on  pathology,  and  we  must  get  on  with  our  cookery. 


CHAPTER  I 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  THE  STONE  AGE 

In  comparatively  recent  geological  times  the  British  Isles, 
as  such,  did  not  exist,  but  the  area  now  occupied  by  them 
was  a  westward  extension  of  Europe,  so  that  the  earliest 
immigrants  had  not  to  cross  a  North  Sea  or  an  English 
Channel*  Later  on,  when  subsidence  of  the  land  brought 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  existence  as  distinct  entities, 
the  low-lying  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  former 
invited  successive  invasions  culminating  in  the  Norman 
Conquest*  The  long  and  much  indented  coast  lines  of  the 
two  islands  also  favoured  raids  and  settlements  by  piratical 
seafarers  such  as  the  Norsemen*  Hence  many  changes  in 
population  having  a  profound  influence  on  food  resources 
and  cookery* 


OLD  STONE  AGE  (PALAEOLITHIC):  EARLY  FIRE-MAKERS 

Cookery  obviously  began  with  the  discovery  of  fire-making, 
which  rendered  possible  the  use  of  heat  in  the  preparation 
of  meals*  It  cannot  have  been  invented  by  a  single  gifted 
individual,  for  fire  can  be  made  artificially  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  as  exemplified  among  various  primitive  races 
still  in  existence*  One  method  would  appear  to  have  been 
brought  to  Britain  by  some  of  the  early  immigrants  who 
lived  during  the  later  stages  (Newer  Palaeolithic)  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age  that  ended  some  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago* 
This  particular  method  consisted  in  striking  a  bit  of  flint 
(“strike-a-light”)  against  a  fragment  of  iron  pyrites  (Fig*  i), 

the  resulting  sparks  being  nursed  into  activity  on  some  sort 
b  3 
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of  dry  vegetable  material  Long  afterwards  the  principle  was 
embodied  in  the  flint-and-steel,  with  its  adjunct  the  tinder- 
box,  a  clumsy  arrangement  superseded  by  the  invention  of 

matches  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century* 

There  was  no  lack  of 
material  for  fire-making  in 
the  upper  chalk  areas  of  this 
country,  for  here  were  to  be 
found  both  flint  and  iron 
pyrites,  the  latter,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  in  its  unstable  form 
(marcasite)*  Hence  a  com¬ 
plete  fire -making  outfit  has 
survived  but  rarely  from 
early  times,  for  though  flint 
implements  that  may  have 
been  used  as  strike-a-lights 
are  common  enough,  their 
opposite  numbers  have  long 
since  perished* 

Fires  were  perhaps  first 
made  for  the  sake  of  warmth;  their  value  for  scaring  away 
wild  beasts  and  for  cooking  being  subsequent  discoveries* 
We  know,  in  any  case,  that  the  Newer  Palaeolithic  or  Cave 
Men  were  hunters  and  fishers,  provided  with  suitable  im¬ 
plements  made  from  flint,  bone,  and  pieces  of  antler,  some  of 
these  being  no  doubt  handled  or  shafted  with  wood,  and  the 
existence  of  wooden  clubs  of  sorts  maybe  reasonably  postulated* 
In  all  probability  the  captures  were  grilled,  broiled,  or 
roasted,  to  use  interchangeable  terms,  and  no  better  method 
of  preparing  a  savoury  meal  has  so  far  been  invented;  that 
epicurean  resort  the  modern  grill-room  being  the  triumphant 
sequel  to  such  primitive  efforts* 

The  surface  of  a  piece  of  meat  cooked  in  this  fashion  is 


Fig.  i.  Strike-a-Light  and 
Iron  Pyrites 
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hardened  into  a  nice-looking  brown  crust,  preventing  the 
escape  of  juices,  and  thus  enabling  the  interior  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  toothsome  condition  under  the  action  of  less 
extreme  heat*  The  earliest  method  employed  was  probably 
by  way  of  surrounding  the  object  of  solicitude  with  hot  ashes, 
but  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  the  glowing  embers  of 
a  well  constructed  fire  possessed  sovereign  virtues  for  broiling 
purposes,  though  involving  extra  labour  by  way  of  burning* 

Whether  specially  gifted  individuals,  male  or  female,  were 
in  course  of  time  selected  by  the  “old  man”  of  the  tribe 
to  act  as  cooks,  it  is  impossible  to  say*  If  so,  the  task  was 
doubtless  one  of  danger,  for  the  said  dignitary,  a  prototype  of 
the  race  of  gourmands,  would  be  likely  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  upon  an  incompetent  chef*  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  have  details  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  crude  cookery  of  these  remote  days,  but  positive 
material  is  scanty,  though  the  practices  of  some  existing 
primitive  peoples  are  suggestive*  Among  the  East  African 
Akikuyu,  for  example: 

Broiling  on  a  wooden  grid  is  the  customary  way  of  cooking  flesh* 
Occasionally,  however,  a  small  portion  may  be  roasted  on  a  spit  stuck 
in  the  ground*  (W*  S*  and  Katherine  Routledge:  With  a  Prehistoric 
People:  the  Akikuyu  of  British  East  Africa ,  1910*) 

We  know,  however,  a  good  deal  about  the  animals  figuring 
in  the  bill-of-fare,  partly  from  their  actual  bones,  and  also 
from  remarkable  incised  representations  on  various  objects, 
together  with  spirited  frescoes  in  colour  on  the  walls  of  caves 
in  France  and  Spain*  The  list  includes  horse,  bison,  stag, 
roebuck,  reindeer,  wild  bear,  hare,  and  rabbit*  Some  of 
the  long  bones  were  cracked  to  extract  the  marrow,  even 
then  esteemed  a  delicacy* 

SHELL-MOUND  PERIOD 

This  period  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  and 
marks  the  immigration  into  the  Baltic  area  and  Scotland  of 
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a  race  distinct  from  the  cave-dwellers  of  whom  some  account 
has  just  been  given,  and  who  perhaps  came  from  West 
Siberia*  It  is  often  described  as  "transitional/"  while  some 
authorities  assign  it  to  the  early  part  of  the  New  Stone  Age* 
The  shell-mounds,  also  known  as  "kitchen  middens/"  and 
particularly  well  represented  in  Denmark,  are  often  very 
extensive*  They  consist  of  the  rubbish  gradually  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temporary  settlements 
made  by  primitive  shore-dwellers*  Here  and  there  "  cooking- 
places""  occur* 

These  mounds,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  shells,  especially  these  of  oyster,  cockle,  mussel,  whelk, 
and  periwinkle,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  savages  sub¬ 
sisted  for  the  most  part  on  shell-fish,  like  the  Fuegians 
described  by  Darwin  in  A  Naturalist's  Voyage *  That  they 
were  also  hunters  is  attested  by  the  bones  of  deer  and  wild 
bear,  some  having  been  cracked  to  get  at  the  marrow*  Many 
fish  bones  are  also  found  in  the  mounds*  Their  only 
domesticated  animal  was  the  dog,  "Man"s  first  friend/" 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  in  times  of  food  shortage  they 
behaved  like  Darwin"s  Fuegians,  sparing  their  dogs,  but 
adding  the  less  useful  old  women  to  the  bill-of-fare* 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  that  one  of  these  shell-mound  men 
would  fully  appreciate  our  oyster  course,  though  he  might 
grumble  at  its  paucity,  and  would  feel  quite  at  home  at  a 
"winkle  stall* 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  new  method  of 
preparing  food  had  been  discovered,  for  fragments  of  rough 
hand-made  pottery  have  been  found  in  the  shell-mounds, 
so  that  "boiled""  as  well  as  "roast""  may  have  been  met 
with  at  meals*  But  even  before  the  invention  of  pottery 
there  may  have  been  an  alternative  to  roasting,  in  the  form  of 
"stone  boiling/"  as  practised  by  some  existing  races  in  a 
low  state  of  civilization,  after  the  following  simple  fashion: 
Water  and  food  are  placed  in  a  wooden  receptacle,  or  a  hide 
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fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  raised  to  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  by  throwing  in  stones  heated  in  the  fire* 
Such  stones  (**  pot-boilers  ”)  have  been  discovered  among 
objects  belonging  to  the  New  Stone  Age* 

The  Newer  Palaeolithic  peoples  (Cave  Men  and  Shell- 
Mound  Folk)  have  left  no  recognizable  descendants  in 
Britain,  but  the  Eskimo  resemble  the  old  Cave  Men  in  some 
respects,  especially  as  regards  artistic  power* 

THE  NEW  STONE  AGE  (NEOLITHIC):  OUR  FIRST  FARMERS 

Some  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago  a  race  of  small  dark 
long-headed  men  made  their  appearance  in  Britain*  They 
probably  came  from  North  Africa  and  migrated  through 
Spain  to  this  and  other  countries*  The  land  bridges  across 
the  Mediterranean  then  existing  facilitated  such  movements* 
These  Iberians,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  represented  now 
by  the  Basques  of  the  Biscayan  coast,  and  by  some  of  the 
many  varieties  of  British,  particularly  the  smaller  and  darker 
Welsh  of  the  ancient  “Silurian"  region  to  the  south  of  the 
Principality,  and  a  similar  type  in  the  Scottish  Highlands* 

They  brought  with  them  a  comparatively  advanced  type 
of  culture,  characterizing  the  New  Stone  Age  (Neolithic), 
and  though  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  metal,  except  gold  for 
adornment,  possessed  highly  finished  implements  and 
weapons,  many  of  them  beautifully  polished,  and  some  of 
them  bored  for  the  insertion  of  handles* 

These  newcomers  were  our  first  farmers,  and  with  the 
advent  of  agriculture  civilization  began  in  earnest*  It  is 
possible,  but  far  from  certain,  that  this  important  art  was 
invented  in  Egypt,  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  food  crops 
is  concerned*  The  old  Egyptian  farmers  also  possessed 
domesticated  animals,  but  we  do  not  know  with  certainty 
whence  they  derived  their  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  stock* 
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The  agricultural  stage  of  civilization  made  permanent 
settlements  possible,  indeed  necessitated  them,  and  the  food 
supply  being  comparatively  secure  there  was  enough  spare 
time  for  the  development  of  domestic  arts  and  crafts,  such 
as  weaving  and  the  construction  of  hand-made  pottery* 
The  Iberians,  however,  lacked  the  artistic  sense  of  their 
predecessors* 

From  the  cookery  point  of  view  these  prehistoric  farmers 
were  vastly  better  off  than  their  roving  predecessors,  for  their 
food  resources  included  agricultural  produce,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  implements  and  other  appliances  facilitated  the 
capture  of  wild  animals,  birds,  and  fish  by  the  "pot-hunter/' 
fowler,  and  fisherman*  They  possessed  bone  harpoons  for 
securing  fish,  which,  in  all  probability,  were  also  netted* 
And,  as  we  shall  see,  some  of  the  spare  time  rendered  avail¬ 
able  by  a  settled  mode  of  life  was  devoted  to  improvements 
in  the  various  ways  of  preparing  food* 

By  far  the  best  example  of  a  purely  Neolithic  settlement 
in  this  country  which  has  been  the  subject  of  systematic 
investigation,  is  the  one  on  Windmill  Hill,  near  Avebury 
(Wilts*)  where  Mr*  and  Mrs*  Alexander  Keiller  have  been 
working  with  enthusiasm  from  1925  onwards  in  the  most 
detailed  and  scientific  manner,  and  with  extremely  interesting 
results*  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  settlement  belonged  to  the  race  responsible 
for  first  beginning  to  erect  the  megalithic  monuments 
(Avebury,  Stonehenge,  etc*),  for  which  the  Wiltshire  plateau 
is  so  notable*  We  are  here  only  concerned  with  such  of 
the  "finds"  as  have  a  bearing  on  food  and  its  preparation* 

Life  would  seem  to  have  been  a  perpetual  picnic,  for  no 
permanent  cooking-places  have  so  far  been  discovered,  though 
the  remains  of  extemporized  meals  abound,  each  represented 
by  a  blackened  heap  of  debris*  In  this  are  to  be  found 
numerous  bones  of  ox,  sheep,  pig,  and  sometimes  goat, 
practically  all  belonging  to  young  animals,  and  the  long 
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Fig.  2.  Neolithic  Bowl 


ones  invariably  split.  There  is  similar  proof  that  various 
birds  were  eaten.  The  method  of  cooking  is  suggested 
by  the  presence  of  burnt  pieces  of  sarsen  stone,  apparently 
used  for  grilling  purposes  after  having  been  strongly 
heated. 

The  meal-heaps  also  contain  numerous  fragments  of  hand¬ 
made  pottery,  these  being  bits  of  round-bottomed  bowls 
with  everted  lips,  possibly  a 
device  for  suspension  over  a 
fire  with  a  view  to  preparing 
boiled  food  (Fig.  2).  Some  of 
them  present  a  further  advance 
in  the  addition  of  lugs,  either 
solid  or  perforated. 

As  in  examples  from  many 
other  localities  the  pottery  is 
ornamented  by  indentations  of 
various  kinds  arranged  in 
simple  patterns.  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Liddell,  closely 
associated  with  the  Windmill  Hill  researches,  has  made  a 
particularly  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  many  of  the  indentations  were  made,  for  she 
has  proved  conclusively  that  the  ends  of  small  bones,  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  birds,  were  used  for  the  purpose.  ("New  Light 
on  an  Old  Problem,"  Antiquity ,  1929.) 

Although,  so  far,  no  remains  of  grain  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Windmill  Hill,  it  certainly  formed  part  of  the  food, 
as  proved  by  the  presence  of  pounders  or  mullers,  and 
specimens  of  stone  "push  mills,"  with  saddle-shaped  sur¬ 
faces  resulting  from  constant  wear.  The  crushed  grain 
would  in  all  probability  be  moistened  with  water  and  made 
into  ember  cakes  or  bannocks. 

The  Windmill  Hill  folk  cut  up  their  food  to  some  extent, 
for  many  flint  flakes,  doubtless  serving  as  primitive  knives, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  meal-heaps,  together  with  the  blocks 


Fig.  3. 


Flint  Core  with  Detached 
Flakes  Replaced 
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from  which  they  were  struck  off  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
moment  (Fig*  3)* 

This  particular  community  probably  belonged  to  an  early 

period  of  the  Neolithic 
Age,  for  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  weaving,  and  the 
chief  fibrous  material  used 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes  con¬ 
sisted  of  animal  tendons, 
which  were  carefully  strip¬ 
ped  from  the  bones*  The 
two  most  interesting  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  Keiller  private 
museum  are  the  almost  complete  skeletons  of  a  female  child, 
and  of  a  domesticated  dog*  The  latter  has  been  articulated 
and  set  up,  and  looks  like  that  of  a 
modern  whippet* 

A  find  made  at  Hassocks  (Sussex) 
about  thirty  years  ago,  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  for  it  marks  the  first  entry 
of  spoons  into  British  culinary 
history,  to  which  flint  knives  had 
long  been  familiar*  These  Neo¬ 
lithic  spoons  are  made  of  baked 
clay  and  rudely  fashioned,  their 
length  being  four  inches  or  rather 
more  (Fig*  4)*  Similar  objects, 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  had 
been  found  on  the  Continent  long 
before  this  date* 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  the 
purposes  for  which  these  clumsy  little  spoons  were  used, 
but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  supplemented  the 
fingers  at  meals  for  dealing  with  liquids  and  perhaps  eggs. 


Fig.  4.  Neolithic  Spoons 
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The  mention  of  liquids  reminds  one  that  these  early  cattle 
keepers  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  valuable  properties 
of  milk  taken  as  food*  There  is  no  definite  proof  of  this, 
but  the  ancient  Egyptians  certainly  drank  milk,  and  many 
of  us  are  familiar  with  a  sculpture  illustrating  the  milking 
process*  The  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  Iberians  was 
pretty  certainly  derived  from  Egypt  and,  if  so,  would  have 
included  the  first  elements  of  dairying* 

Megalithic  monuments,  such  as  Stonehenge,  were  no 
doubt  associated  with  some  kind  of  worship,  and  primitive 
religions  include  a  belief  in  a  material  future  life,  in  which 
deceased  chieftains  and  others  needed  not  only  weapons 
and  means  of  hunting,  but  also  food  and  drink*  Hence 
utensils  and  drinking  vessels  were  deposited  with  their 
remains,  and  these  are  of  great  value  when  we  try  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  domestic  economy  of  a  prehistoric  or 
even  later  period*  The  sites  of  such  early  interments  are 
commonly  tumuli  or  barrows,  and  'Tong  barrows/'  character¬ 
istic  of  the  New  Stone  Age,  contain  various  objects  of  great 
value  for  the  purpose  indicated,  so  far  as  that  particular 
period  is  concerned*  The  British  Museum  Stone  Age 
Antiquities  should  be  consulted  for  details* 


CHAPTER  II 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  THE  BRONZE  AND  EARLY  IRON  AGES 

(^ANCIENT  BRITONS  ") 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  very  scanty  material  having 
reference  to  food  and  cookery  from  about  1800  b*c*,  the 
approximate  date  marking  the  close  of  the  Old  Stone  Age 
in  this  country,  and  a*d*  43,  when  the  Roman  occupation 
began*  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  very 
difficult  racial  questions  involved  in  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  period,  and  the  portmanteau  term  "Ancient  Britons" 
is  used  to  include  the  medley  of  races  inhabiting  Britain  in 
the  course  of  nearly  a  couple  of  millenia* 

There  was  no  question  of  a  succession  of  complete  con¬ 
quests,  for  communications  were  difficult,  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try  being  covered  by  dense  forests:  nor  were  there  roads  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  only  "  trackways  "  on  the  higher 
ground*  The  mountainous  and  relatively  inaccessible  parts 
of  Great  Britain  served  as  refuges  for  displaced  races,  as  also 
did  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Ireland* 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  partial  fusions  between  conquered 
and  conquerors,  the  descendants  of  some  at  least  of  the 
former  have  retained  a  certain  amount  of  individuality  to 
the  present  day  in  the  areas  indicated,  even  after  further 
invasions  by  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans* 
The  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age  is  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  race  of  round-headed 
"Beaker"  men  who  arrived  in  Britain  about  1800  b*c.,  and 
have  been  named  after  a  characteristic  kind  of  earthenware 
vessel  ("  beaker ")  prominent  among  their  goods  and  chattels 
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(Fig,  5),  This  is  not  unlike  the  lugless  Neolithic  type  (p,  9), 
but  more  elongated,  and  possessing  a  flat  base  and  dis¬ 
playing  a  different  kind  of  ornament.  Among  other  objects 
it  is  found  in  the  **  round  ”  barrows  where 
Beaker  folk  of  importance  were  interred  r 
(cf,  p,  11), 

The  possession  of  bronze  weapons  by 
these  people  and  other  invaders  who 
followed  gave  an  immense  military  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  men  of  the  New  Stone 
Age,  and  made  partial  conquest  easy.  But 
much  more  important  than  this,  from  the 
present  point  of  view,  were  the  advances 
in  the  art  of  cookery  rendered  possible  by 
employing  metal  for  fashioning  appliances 
Of  various  kind.  FlG' 5-  A  Beaker 

The  invention  of  fire-making  marked  the  Birth  of  Cookery: 

the  introduction  of  metal  for 
domestic  purposes  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  Conquest  of 
I  //  Cuisine,  Stone,  however,  was 
\S-sy  still  used  for  many  purposes, 
fire-making  of  course  included. 
Bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  is  easily  cast,  hard,  and 
capable  of  taking  a  reasonably 
good  cutting  edge.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  there 
are  no  sharp  boundaries  between 
successive  civilizations,  and  the 
first  bronze  implements  were 
fashioned  after  stone  models,  the 
fresh  possibilities  presented  by 
the  new  material  gradually  leading  to  further  developments. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  later  transition  from  bronze  to  iron, 


( 


Fig,  6.  Bronze  Fish-hooks 
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and  from  that  again  to  steel.  The  one-edged  implements 
of  to-day  all  derive  from  the  stone  axe  or  celt,  and  the 
two-edged  ones  from  the  stone  spear-head. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  bronze  objects  found  in  this 

and  other  countries  are  weapons 
of  war,  but  many  of  them,  such 
as  metal- headed  spears  and  arrows, 
could  be,  and  were,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chase ;  so  that 
the  Bronze  Age  men  were  better 
equipped  than  their  predecessors 
as  regards  "pot-hunting."  Bronze 
fish-hooks,  some  of  quite  modern 
type  (Fig.  6),  prove  that  the  art  of 
angling  was  not  neglected,  while 
harpoons  continued  in  use. 

Flint  knives  began  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  implements  of  bronze 
employed  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  blades  were  either  tanged  or 
socketed  for  the  attachment  of 
handles  (Fig.  7).  Bronze  had  a 
further  important  application  in  the 
casting  of  buckets  and  cauldrons 
supplementing  the  work  of  the 
potter,  to  whom  in  those  early 
Fig.  7.  Bronze  Knives  days,  prior  to  the  introduction  of 

the  potter's  wheel,  the  making  of  large  vessels,  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  presented  considerable  difficulty. 
The  extreme  brittleness  of  primitive  pottery  was  a  further 
disadvantage. 

It  must  not  hastily  be  supposed,  however,  that  boiling  or 
stewing  in  bronze  receptacles  was  the  common  practice  of 
the  then  cooks.  Cauldrons  and  the  like  were  not  common, 
perhaps  because  the  supply  of  bronze  was  often  limited. 
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Some  of  these  vessels  were  made  of  thin  plates  riveted 
together,  so  that  their  value  for  cooking  purposes  is  question¬ 
able;  while  the  decorative  character  of  others  suggests 
ceremonial  use,  a  view  supported  by  one  or  two  very  elaborate 
flesh-hooks  found  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  (Fig*  8)*  It  is  perhaps 
permissible  to  imagine  that  the  medicine  men  of  the  period, 
as  one  of  the  rites  associated  with  the  cult  of  the  megalithic 
monuments,  seethed  flesh  in  a  cauldron  and  used  the  hooks 
to  secure  the  best  pieces  for  personal  consumption*  In 


any  case  these  metal  vessels  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
an  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  saucepans  and  fish- 
kettles  of  to-day* 

Grain  was  prepared  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  ways 
described  for  the  Neolithic  period*  There  is  also  material 
for  forming  some  idea  of  what  went  on  in  the  kitchen,  or 
rather  cooking-place*  One  of  the  most  fascinating  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  made  by 
Miss  Nina  F*  Layard  in  her  presidential  address  on  Pre¬ 
historic  Cooking  Places  in  Norfolk  to  the  Pre-Historic  Society 
of  East  Anglia,  where  an  account  is  given  of  excavations 
made  at  Beckenham  Tofts,  prompted  by  the  discovery  of 
burnt  flints  presumed  to  be  "  pot-boilers  ”  or  "  heating-stones*” 
Among  other  things  were  discovered  a  large  permanent 
hearth  or  "communal  kitchen,”  a  small  "earth  oven”  lined 
with  flint  nodules,  and  carbonaceous  matter  associated  with 
remains  of  ox  and  horse*  Some  flint  implements  were  also 
found,  and  their  character  strongly  suggests  that  they  were 
made  by  Bronze  Age  men* 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Miss  Layard's  work,  how¬ 
ever,  consists  in  her  attempts  to  cook  various  things  by  means 
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of  heating-stones  in  the  prehistoric  way*  Mutton  placed  in 
a  pan  of  water  to  which  red-hot  flints  were  continually  added 
was  kept  simmering  for  twenty-five  minutes  or  so;  milk 
in  a  cup  was  at  once  brought  to  the  boil  by  two  small  glowing 
flints;  and  in  similar  fashion  eggs  were  boiled  hard  in  from 
ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  cookery  on  these  lines  was  practised  in  pre¬ 
historic  times  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  Wales  and 
Ireland* 

Some  at  least  of  the  "hut  circles"  at  Ty  Mawr, 


Fig.  9.  Hut  Circle 


Holyhead  (Anglesey)  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  Bronze 
Age*  One  of  these  investigated  in  1862,  may  be  regarded 

as  the  base  of  a  circular  hut  (Fig*  9), 

» 

*  *  *  divided  into  compartments  by  upright  stones;  and  against  the 
partitions,  as  well  as  the  inner  wall  of  the  hut,  were  upright  slabs 
forming  what  are  considered  to  have  been  fireplaces*  The  circles 
contained  flat  and  round  stones,  all  bearing  traces  of  fire,  the  former 
perhaps  used  for  baking  food,  the  latter  for  boiling  water  in  skins  or 
other  receptacles*  Implements  of  gritstone  for  grinding  corn  were  also 
found,  as  well  as  remains  of  shellfish  in  a  heap.  {Guide  to  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Bronze  Age ,  2nd  ed*,  1920,  pp*  97-8*) 

An  associated  type  of  hut-circle  was  used  as  a  workshop 
for  smelting  ores,  and  the  objects  found  show  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  continued  into  Roman  times* 
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With  the  advent  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  this  country, 
in  succession  to  the  Bronze  Age,  we  begin  to  approach  the 
realm  of  history  and  pass  out  of  the  region  of  pre-history, 
in  which  the  foundations  of  cookery  were  laid.  This  new 
age  began,  for  us,  about  500  b.c.,  with  a  fresh  race  of  invaders 
importing  the  Hallstadt  culture,  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
largely  derived  from  a  prehistoric  cemetery  at  a  place  of  that 
name  in  Upper  Austria.  Some  four  hundred  years  later 
they  were  followed  by  the  Belgse,  who  were  then  in 
occupation  of  North  France  and  part  of  Belgium.  This  last 
pre-Roman  immigration  marks  the  beginning  of  a  brief 
La  Tene  Period,  corresponding  to  the  final  phase  of  a  new 
culture  that  began  on  the  Continent  long  previously. 

Just  as  the  use  of  stone  persisted  into  the  Bronze  Age, 
bronze  continued  to  be  used  in  the  Iron  Age,  and  implements 
fashioned  in  the  new  metal  began  by  being  copies  of  bronze 
models,  as  previously  bronze  implements  followed  Stone 
Age  patterns.  But  the  relative  toughness  and  flexibility  of 
iron  enabled  further  developments,  especially  as  it  was  found 
to  be  capable  of  taking  a  better  and  less  readily-blunted 
cutting  edge. 

A  pretty  good  idea  of  Early  Iron  Age  food  and  cookery  in 
this  country  may  be  gathered  from  the  discoveries  made  near 
Glastonbury,  where  a  lake  village  referred  to  this  period  has 
been  scientifically  investigated  in  great  detail  (Bulleid  and  Gray, 
Glastonbury  Lake  Village,  1911  (Fig.  10.)  The  inhabitants, 
of  Iberian  stock,  are  supposed  to  have  been  exterminated  by 
the  Belgic  tribesmen  who  took  possession  of  Somerset  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Roman  invasions. 

Here  we  find  the  remains  of  a  considerable  number  of 
wattle-and-daub  huts,  resting  on  a  partly  artificial  foundation 
strengthened  by  timber,  and  occupying  what  must  have  been 
a  shallow  part  of  the  former  lake.  The  entire  settlement 
was  protected  by  a  palisade. 

There  is  a  great  advance  in  civilization  as  compared  with  the 
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Bronze  Age  stage  described  for  Beckenham  Tofts  (see  p*  15), 
In  each  hut  there  is  a  definite  stone  hearth,  symbolic  of  an 
individual  “home/1  In  shape  this  is  usually  slightly  convex, 
though  some  examples  are  flat  or  concave*  That  agriculture 
was  practised  is  attested  by  iron  sickles  and  bill-hooks;  and 
we  also  know  what  crops  were  cultivated,  for  grains  of 
barley  (two-rowed  and  six-rowed)  and  wheat  were  found; 
also  a  small  kind  of  broad  bean  ( Faba  vulgaris  var*  nana  of 
Heer)*  The  two  cereals  are  now  so  familiar  in  this  country, 
North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  so  on,  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that,  in  all  probability,  they  first  originated 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  were  afterwards  introduced  into  pre- 
dynastic  Egypt  before  4400  b*c* 

The  domesticated  animals  were  ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  dog, 
fowl,  and  a  small  kind  of  horse*  Hunting  and  fowling  were 
practised  for  the  sake  of  securing  additional  food,  as  indicated 
by  bones  of  stag,  roe,  bear,  pelican,  swan,  crane,  heron,  and 
wild  duck*  The  art  of  weaving  was  known,  for  spindle 
whorls  are  common,  and  it  may  be  judged  that  nets  for 
capturing  fish  were  made,  since  dug-out  boats  and  lead  net- 
sinkers  are  among  the  finds,  which  also  include  the  bones  of 
trout,  perch,  and  roach*  There  is  no  evidence  of  fruit 
culture,  but  sloes,  blackberries,  and  haws  were  among  the 
food  resources* 

Grain  was  prepared  by  two  kinds  of  hand-mill,  the  old 
saddle-stone  type,  and  the  more  recent  rotary  quern,  which 
is  known  to  have  been  in  general  use  in  Britain  during  the 
first  century  b*c*  Remains  of  bread  have  also  been  found, 
in  the  form  of  flat  round  cakes* 

The  housewives  of  the  village  doubtless  used  the  fire  on 
the  hearth  for  grilling,  roasting,  and  the  preparation  of  ember 
cakes;  baking  was  also  possible  in  pits  believed  to  be  ovens; 
and  it  is  likely  some  of  the  food  was  boiled*  A  considerable 
number  of  kitchen  appliances  have  been  discovered,  such  as 
a  wooden  ladle,  wooden  tubs  (some  made  from  staves), 
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hand-  and  wheel  -  made  pottery  (Fig.  n)>  and  small  iron 

knives  with  tangs  for  fixing  into  handles. 

The  villagers  possessed  various  objects  made  of  iron, 
bronze,  tin,  lead,  amber,  bone,  and  glass..  Some  of  these, 
such  as  beads,  metal  mirrors,  and  oblong  dice,  are  of  foreign 
origin.  It  is  certain  that  trade  between  Britain  and  Gaul 
existed  in  pre-Roman  times  and,  according  to  Caesar,  the 


Fig.  ii.  Pottery  from  Glastonbury  Lake  Village 


Veneti  possessed  a  large  and  powerful  fleet,  which  plied 
between  their  port  of  Vannes  (S.  Brittany),  West  Britain, 
and  Ireland.  The  amber  beads  may  have  come  from  the 
east  coast  of  England,  or  possibly  from  the  Baltic. 

Dr.  Cyril  Fox,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Wales,  has  described  a  very  interesting  Early  Iron  Age 
Settlement  on  Merthyr  Mawr  Warren,  Glamorgan  (Publica¬ 
tions  Nat .  Mus .  Wales ,  1927).  The  inhabitants  were  workers 
in  bronze  and  iron,  and  though  they  possessed  domesticated 
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animals  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  crops* 
Weaving  would  seem  to  have  been  practised,  but  very  few 
remains  of  pottery  have  been  found*  Cookery  was  largely 
by  means  of  pot-boilers*  As  might  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  shore-dwellers,  various  shell-fish  were  included  in  the 
bill-of-fare*  Curiously  enough,  no  bones  of  birds  or  fishes 
have  been  so  far  discovered,  but  light  material  of  the  kind 
would  be  easily  dispersed  in  an  area  of  shifting  sand-dunes* 

Dr*  Fox  is  of  opinion  that:  “The  occupation  was  either 
seasonal  or  the  settlement  sites  were  from  time  to  time 
overwhelmed  with  blown  sand*”  He  also  remarks: 

It  may  incidentally  be  recalled  that  there  is  some  slight  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  men  of  the  sea-plain  of  South  Wales  have  from  the 
Beaker  period  onward  tended  to  be  culturally  associated  not  with  the 
men  of  the  mountains  to  the  north,  but  with  the  Somersetshire  folk  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water* 

An  important  addition  to  our  crops  was  made  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans,  for  oats  have  been  discovered  at 
Fifield  Bavant  (Wilts)  among  the  stores  of  a  prehistoric  settle¬ 
ment  referred  to  the  La  Tene  period  that  followed  the 
Hallstadt  one*  ( Wilts  Arch *  Mag.>  vol*  xliii*) 

We  have  been  concerned  so  far  with  deductions  about  food 
and  cookery  resulting  from  archaeological  investigations,  but 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  written  testimony  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  “Ancient  Britons,”  much  of 
it  very  unreliable  and  apparently  based  on  hearsay*  It  marks, 
however,  the  transition  between  pre-history  and  history 
proper,  and  merits  brief  consideration* 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  whether  those 
enterprising  seafarers  the  Phoenicians  actually  traded  for 
tin  and  other  commodities  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  during 
the  Bronze  Age*  We  learn  from  the  Greek  geographer, 
Strabo  (54  b*c. — a*d*  24)  that  they  used  Cadiz  as  a  centre 
for  their  tin  trade,  which  makes  such  an  assumption  fairly 
probable*  If  so,  some  of  the  “chief  of  spices”  (see  p*  28) 
may  have  been  imported  to  enliven  British  diet* 
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Fragmentary  accounts  have  come  down  to  us  of  a  famous 
maritime  expedition  from  Massilia  (Marseilles)  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b*c*,  under  the  command 
of  Pytheas,  a  Greek  mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  of 
which  tin-hunting  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chief  object* 

Pytheas  reached  Britain  [Kent]  in  the  early  summer  and  noted  the 
luxurious  wheat-fields*  It  interested  him  to  see  that  the  farmers 
gathered  the  sheaves  into  great  barns  for  threshing*  The  cloudy, 
foggy  weather  of  Britain  made  it  impossible  to  thresh  on  roofless 
threshing  floors,  such  as  were  used  in  the  sunny  Mediterranean  countries. 
He  told  also  of  a  drink  made  of  wheat  and  honey — the  mead  or  metheglin 
of  modern  times — and  he  is  probably  also  the  earliest  authority  for  a 
description  of  British  beer — the  cuirm  of  the  Irish,  and  cwrw  of  the 
Welsh.  (. Historians'  History  of  the  World ,  vol*  xviii,  p.  7*)  [Ale  and  beer 
were  synonymous  terms  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII*] 

Both  mead  and  ale  must  have  been  known  in  Britain 
long  prior  to  the  visit  of  Pytheas,  but  whence,  and  by  whom, 
the  art  of  making  them  was  introduced  is  purely  a  matter 
of  speculation*  We  know,  however,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  familiar  with  these  beverages  long  prior  to 
the  period  now  under  consideration* 

To  the  alcoholic  beverages  just  mentioned  wine  must  be 
added,  in  so  far  as  the  households  of  some  British  chieftains 
were  concerned*  The  many  beautiful  objects  of  Bronze 
Age  or  Early  Iron  Age  date  which  have  been  found  in  this 
country  bear  testimony  to  comparatively  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  more  southern  districts,  and  prior  to  the  Roman 
occupation  some  of  the  better-born  Britons  had  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  culture  of  Rome  itself,  which  included 
an  elaborate  cuisine*  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  in  The  Mis¬ 
fortunes  of  Elphint  a  satirical  elaboration  of  the  ancient 
Welsh  legend  of  the  Lowland  Hundreds  (Cantref  y  Gwaelod), 
has  more  than  a  poetic  justification  for  attributing  to  the 
mythical  drunkard  Prince  Seithenyn  the  expression  u  Gwin  0 
eur :  wine  from  gold.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  agriculture 
must  have  flourished  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  south  and 
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south-east  England,  for  corn,  cattle,  and  hides  were  exported, 
in  exchange  for  various  commodities*  Camden,  in  his  Britannia 
(1695),  gives  quotations  from  several*  classical  writers  which 
afford  a  little  additional  information  about  food  in  pre-Roman 
Britain*  In  one  of  these,  Julius  Caesar  says  that  the  Britons 

*  .  *  think  it  unlawful  to  taste  hares,  hens,  and  geese;  however, 
they  keep  them  for  their  delight  and  pleasure.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  inland 
people  sow  no  corn,  but  live  upon  milk  and  flesh. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  hare  enjoyed  immunity,  for  super¬ 
stitious  reasons,  but  that  hens  and  geese  should  be  taboo 
can  hardly  be  credited,  and  that  the  ancient  Britons  derived 
“delight  and  pleasure ”  from  keeping  the  three  types  is 
quite  beyond  belief.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Glastonbury 
Lake  Village  certainly  had  some  knowledge  of  a  poultry 
course,  for  the  bones  of  fowls  have  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  their  meals.  This  also  proves  that  the  fowl, 
originally  a  native  of  India,  had  been  introduced  into  Britain 
prior  to  the  Roman  occupation.  As  to  the  other  bird,  Pliny 
says,  referring  to  the  natives  of  this  country: 

The  choicest  food  among  them  is  your  Chenerotes ,  a  kind  of  fowl  less 
than  a  wild  Goose. 

The  second  part  of  the  above  quotation  from  Caesar, 
about  the  “inland  people/"  reminds  us  that  Britain  was 
inhabited  by  many  tribes  and  races  in  different  stages  of 
civilisation,  whose  food  and  diet  must  have  presented  a  great 
range  of  possibilities.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Nicaeus,  who, 
writing  about  the  end  of  our  Early  Iron  Age,  says : 

They  till  no  ground,  but  live  upon  prey  and  hunting,  and  the  fruit 
of  trees :  fish,  though  they  have  in  great  plenty,  they  will  not  taste.  .  .  . 
They  have  a  certain  kind  of  meat  ready  upon  all  occasions,  of  which 
if  they  take  but  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  they  are  neither  hungry  nor  dry/' 

Compressed  nutriment  in  tabloid  form  would  appear  to 
be  no  new  thing.  Strabo  writes  in  much  the  same  strain : 

In  their  nature  they  partly  resemble  the  Gauls,  but  in  some  things 
more  plain  and  barbarous:  so  that  some  of  them  have  not  the  art  to 
make  cheese,  tho'  they  have  much  milk;  others  of  them  know  neither 
the  art  of  gardening,  nor  any  other  kind  of  husbandry. 
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IRELAND 

The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  R*  A,  S* 
Macalister  for  information  about  food  and  cookery  in  the 
sister  island  during  the  Early  Iron  Age*  Some  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  valuable  Report  on  the  Excavation  of  Uisneach 
(about  nine  miles  west  of  Mullingar)  made  by  him  and 
Dr*  Lloyd  Praeger  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (and  published 
in  their  Proceedings ,  vol*  xxxviii,  1928)*  Regarding  Uisneach 
Professor  Macalister  says,  in  a  private  letter: 

This  was  a  site,  at  first  a  sanctuary,  afterwards  (c*  a*d*  150-250)  a 
royal  residence.  The  excavations  showed  that  great  feasts  had  taken 
place  there,  the  whole  soil  being  riddled  through  with  fragments  of  the 
bones  of  cattle*  The  remarkable  absence  of  pottery  shows  that  the 
flesh  must  have  been  roasted,  not  boiled. 

Most  of  these  cattle  bones  belonged  to  a  small  type  of 
which  the  modern  Kerry  breed  may  be  regarded  as  the 
modified  survivors*  There  are  also  bones  of  a  very  small 
breed  of  sheep,  formerly  of  universal  distribution  in  Ireland, 
but  now  extinct*  Red  deer,  pig,  and  perhaps  wild  boar  are 
also  represented*  The  last  is  known  to  have  been  much 
appreciated  as  food,  for  its  remains  abound  in  other  excavated 
sites*  There  are,  further,  a  few  bones  belonging  to  a  kind 
of  horse  smaller  than  the  existing  Connemara  pony* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dwellers  at  Uisneach 
possessed  a  large  kind  of  dog,  possibly  ancestral  to  the 
Irish  wolfhound,  and  also  a  cat  representing  a  transitional 
stage  between  the  wild  and  domesticated  types* 

Many  manufactured  objects  of  stone,  bone  and  antler, 
bronze,  and  iron  were  discovered*  Iron  sickles  indicate  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  while  quern  stones  were  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  grain*  As  in  Great  Britain  these  began 
to  replace  the  older  push-mills  in  the  later  phases  of  the 
Early  Iron  Age*  Professor  Macalister  remarks  that  grinding 
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is  always  spoken  of  in  the  ancient  literature,  especially  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  as  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  domestic 
duties* 

From  other  sources  we  know  that  the  chief  beverages  of 
the  period  were  milk,  mead,  and  some  kind  of  ale,  while 
Professor  Zimmer  has  collated  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as 
to  an  early  trade  in  wine  between  Ireland  and  Western  Gaul* 
( Sitznngsberichte  Berlin *  Acad *,  1909-10*) 


CHAPTER  III 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  SPICE  ISLANDS;  A  DIGRESSION 

Spices  figure  in  so  many  recipes,  especially  those  of  olden 
times,  that  they  deserve  a  chapter  to  themselves.  The  chief 
reason  for  making  this  digression,  however,  is  to  show  that 
they  have  influenced  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery 
in  no  small  degree,  and  it  therefore  seems  appropriate  to 
develop  this  theme  as  a  continuous  narrative. 

During  the  Great  War,  when  food  supplies  were  short, 
scientific  experts  calculated  with  extreme  precision  the 
amounts  of  this  and  that  requisite  in  a  minimum  diet  capable 
of  maintaining  health  and  strength  (see  Chapter  XII),  But 
other  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  meals  are 
to  be  properly  digested.  Above  all  things,  food  must  be 
appetizing — appealing  to  sight,  smell,  and  taste — for  this 
conduces  to  a  proper  flow  of  the  digestive  juices.  Hungry 
dogs  have  been  known  to  refuse  perfectly  nourishing  food 
devoid  of  odour  and  taste,  while  we  ourselves  are  repelled 
by  “uninteresting"  meals. 

Hence  the  importance  of  good  cookery,  in  which  judicious 
flavouring  plays  no  mean  part.  Of  this  indispensable  art 
Adrian  the  “  Philosopher  "  says  in  George  Meredith's  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Fever  el: 

Sauces  are  the  top  tree  of  this  science,  A  woman  who  has  mastered 
sauces  sits  on  the  apex  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  spices  and  other  flavouring  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  An  early  example  is  that  of  the  “savoury  meat" 
loved  by  Isaac,  and  Rebekah  must  have  “mastered  sauces" 
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to  deceive  the  ancient  gourmand  with  kid  flesh  masquerading 
as  venison* 

Some  of  the  historic  cookery  books  of  this  country  prescribe 
the  proper  flavourings  for  viands  of  different  kind*  For 
example.  The  Boke  of  Nurture  (1450),  of  which  the  author 
was  Usher  and  Marshal  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
has  a  chapter  on  "Diuerce  Sawces,"  and  another  on  "Sawce 
for  Fische*"  The  two  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
the  former: 

Also  to  know  youre  sawces  for  flesche  conveniently, 
hit  provokithe  a  fyne  apetide  if  sawce  youre  meat  be  bie; 
to  the  lust  of  your  lord  look  that  ye  haue  ther  redy 
suche  sawce  as  hym  likethe  /  to  make  him  glad  &  mery* 

Mustard  is  meete  for  brawne  /  beef  or  powdered  motoun; 
verdius  1  to  boyled  capoun  /  veel  /  chiken  or  /  bakon; 

And  to  signet  /  &  swan,  convenyant  is  the  chawdon,2 

Roost  beeff  /  &  goos  /  with  garlek,  vinegre,  or  pepur,  in  conclusioun* 

The  mention  of  " pepur"  is  of  particular  interest,  for  the 
prosaic  pepper  pot  might  well  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  trading 
enterprise  by  sea  and  land*  When  the  Venerable  Bede  lay 
dying  in  735  his  personal  possessions,  including  some  pepper, 
were  divided  among  his  disciples,  and  this  condiment  was 
doubtless  known  in  Britain  long  before  that  date*  Prior  to 
the  eighteenth  century  the  consumption  of  pepper  and  other 
spices  in  this  country  was  very  large,  the  sources  of  supply 
being  India  (pepper),  and  the  East  Indies,  more  particularly 
the  Moluccas  or  "Spice  Islands"  (cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
mace,  etc*),  while  cinnamon  was  imported  from  Ceylon* 

The  reason  for  this  demand  is  obvious*  Until  Charles 
Viscount  Townshend  ("  Turnip  Townshend")  introduced  the 
turnip  into  Norfolk  as  a  root  crop,  British  farmers  had  so 
little  winter  keep  for  their  stock  that  most  of  these  were 
killed  in  late  autumn  (Martinmas),  and  salted  down  for 
food.  It  followed  that  winter  rations  largely  consisted  of 

1  Verdius = verjuice,  expressed  from  crab  apples. 

2  Chawdon  = chopped  entrails  mixed  with  spices. 
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salted  meat,  with  salt  fish  during  Lent  and  on  fast  days,  and 
this  created  an  inordinate  craving  for  spices  to  make  it 
palatable. 

Spices  and  other  Eastern  commodities  reached  the  Levan¬ 
tine  ports  and  were  then  shipped  by  middlemen  to  be  sold, 
at  a  handsome  profit,  to  European  consumers,  and  for  a  very 
long  period  this  lucrative  trade  was  conducted  by  those 
enterprising  adventurers  the  Phoenicians.  They  certainly 
entered  the  Atlantic,  and  quite  possibly  bartered  their  goods 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  varied  resources  of  Tyre, 
including  "chief  of  spices,"  are  graphically  enumerated  in 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  It  may  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  Eastern  races  have  always  been  great  spice 
consumers,  partly  perhaps  to  give  zest  to  an  otherwise 
insipid  diet  of  rice. 

The  Romans  were  of  course  familiar  with  the  commodities 
of  the  East,  and  made  large  use  of  spices  in  their  banquets, 
and  those  of  them  who  lived  in  South  Britain  when  this 
became  part  of  their  Empire  doubtless  did  the  same.  When 
the  Roman  Empire  broke  up,  Venice  and  Genoa  rose  to 
power,  and  the  two  republics  became  very  wealthy,  Venice 
more  particularly,  by  trading  as  middlemen  after  the  old 
Phoenician  fashion.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  at  one  time 
Venetian  galleys  were  to  be  seen  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
coast  of  England.  The  Crusades  did  much  to  enhance  the 
importance  of  Venice,  which  provided  the  necessary  transport, 
and  it  was  the  Crusades  that  rendered  possible  the  penetration 
of  Asia  by  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers,  and  by  European 
merchants,  while  returning  Crusaders  introduced  many 
Eastern  luxuries  into  this  country. 

Our  spice  trade  was  carefully  regulated  and  controlled, 
first  by  the  Pepperers'  Company,  which  certainly  existed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II,  but  was  disbanded  in  the  time  of  the 
third  Edward  (1345),  and  replaced  by  the  Grocers'  Company, 
which  is  still  in  being,  and  stands  second  in  order  of  prece- 
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dence  among  the  twelve  great  Livery  Companies  of  London* 
In  early  days  a  "  grocer  "  was  a  wholesaler,  dealing  en  grosf 
as  the  name  indicates*  The  officials  concerned  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  weighing  imports  by  the  king's  steelyard,  and  also 
for  "garbling"  them,  he*  testing  their  purity  and  freedom 
from  adulteration*  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  where  a 
word  has  altered  its  original  significance  in  process  of  time,  for 
the  modern  garbler  "sophisticates  or  corrupts,"  to  quote 
from  a  standard  dictionary*  In  one  of  the  old  entries  of 
the  company  we  read  about  a  consignment  of  "evil  and 
naughty  pepper,"  grossly  adulterated,  which  was  seized  and 
destroyed* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Western  Europeans,  suffering 
from  the  exorbitant  charges  of  Venetian  middlemen,  should 
in  course  of  time  endeavour  to  discover  sea  routes  to  India 
and  the  Spice  Islands*  We  may  say  indeed  that  the  desire 
for  cheap  spices  determined  the  course  of  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  momen¬ 
tous  consequences  familiar  to  all  of  us*  We  are  here  only 
concerned  with  the  influence  these  discoveries  were  destined 
to  exert  on  the  flavouring  resources  of  our  cooks* 

The  crude  maps  of  the  Old  World  current  in  the  fifteenth 
century  represented  Africa  in  a  greatly  foreshortened  form, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  this  suggested  to  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator,  of  Portugal  (whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt),  the  possibility  of  reaching  India  and  the 
Spice  Islands  by  what  we  now  call  the  Cape  route,  and  we 
know  that  he  was  familiar  with  Marco  Polo's  account  of  his 
travels  in  Asia*  At  any  rate,  he  certainly  originated  the 
series  of  voyages  which  pushed  farther  and  farther  south 
down  the  West  African  coast,  and  these  continued  after  his 
death  in  1460*  The  climax  was  reached  in  1498  when,  as 
we  all  know,  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  and  reached 
India*  It  is  alleged  that  the  first  Portuguese  to  land  was 
accosted  by  an  Arab,  who  inquired :  "  What  the  devil  are  you 
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doing  here?"  receiving  as  an  answer:  "We  are  looking  for 
Christians  and  spices”  \  At  any  rate,  the  cargo  shipped  for 
Portugal  on  this  occasion  consisted  in  the  main  of  spices, 
(French  voyagers  appear  to  have  visited  West  Africa  before 
Portugal  took  action,  but  did  not  follow  up  their  discovery,) 
Meanwhile  Columbus  had  sailed  westwards  from  Spain 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  short  cut  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  Asia,  (France  claims  that  Jean  Cousin  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  in  1488,)  Navigators  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  earth  is  spheroidal,  and  Columbus 
had  studied  the  famous  terrestrial  globe  constructed  by 
Martin  Behem,  the  famous  mathematician  and  astronomer 
of  Nuremberg,  and  which  can  still  be  seen  in  that  city.  In 
this  globe  East  and  South-East  Asia,  conjecturally  outlined 
from  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  face  the  western  shores 
of  the  Old  World  across  a  narrow  Atlantic,  and  as  the  presence 
of  "pepper  trees"  is  noted  in  Japan  (Zipangu)  and  "Java 
Major,"  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Columbus  was  questing  for 
spices,  among  other  things.  He  believed,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  that  the  lands  he  discovered — the  West  Indies  in 
1492  and  the  mainland  of  South  America  in  1498 — were 
part  of  Asia,  Hence  the  name  "West  Indies ,"  and  the 
term  "Indians,"  still  misapplied  to  the  American  aborigines. 
The  pioneer  discoveries  of  Portugal  encouraged  many 
other  voyagers  to  sail  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
but  the  Portuguese  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  sea  trade 
with  the  spice-producing  regions  of  Asia  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Then,  in  succession,  Holland, 
France,  and  England  entered  into  competition  with  them. 
The  Dutch  secured  most  of  the  East  Indies,  including  the 
"Spice  Islands,"  and  also  Ceylon,  The  English  failed  in  an 
endeavour  to  turn  the  Dutch  out  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
seized  Ceylon  and  established  trading  stations  in  India, 
The  Dutch  were  left  with  a  practical  monopoly  of  pepper, 
and  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  raised  the  price  of 
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this  commodity  from  three  shillings  to  eight  shillings  per 
pound,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  received  their 
original  charter  in  1600*  A  cargo  of  spices  was  the  first 
result  of  this  enterprise ;  the  final  result  was  the  establishment 
of  English  supremacy  in  India*  That  the  Company  were 
not  slow  in  developing  the  pepper  trade  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  1640,  when  King  Charles  was  short  of  funds, 
they  reluctantly  consented  to  exchange  their  stock  of  pepper, 
which  at  once  sold  for  more  than  £50,600,  for  bonds  of 
“  about  £63,300,  to  be  paid  in  five  instalments/'  a  transaction 
finally  resulting  in  serious  loss  (William  Foster,  The  East 
India  House ,  1924)* 

Returning  to  Atlantic  voyagers,  the  discoveries  of  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  are  of  especial  interest*  The 
former  obtained  permission  from  Henry  VII  to  emulate  the 
achievement  of  Columbus,  and  on  2nd  May,  1497,  sailed 
with  his  son  from  Bristol  city,  hoping  to  reach  India  and  the 
Spice  Islands*  No  contribution  to  the  expenses  involved 
was  made  by  the  thrifty  Henry,  but  the  enterprising  citizens 
provided  a  small  ship  (one  hundred  tons),  the  Matthew , 
manned  by  a  crew  of  eighteen*  Expeditions  into  the  Atlantic 
were  no  new  things  for  Bristolians,  and  several  attempts  had 
been  made  previously  to  find  the  legendary  isle  of  “Brasil,” 
which  though  non-existent  has  given  its  name  to  part  of 
South  America* 

On  June  24th  Cabot  reached  either  Cape  Breton  Island, 
or  Bonavista,  Newfoundland,  and  this  was  the  first  beginning 
— apart  from  claims  derived  from  Iceland  sagas  and  an 
ancient  Welsh  wonder  story — not  only  of  the  history  of 
Newfoundland,  but  also  of  Canada  and  the  United  States* 
J  On  his  return  to  Bristol,  Cabot  received  a  reward  of  ten 
•  pounds  from  Henry  VII  (of  course  such  a  sum  was  worth 
much  more  than  it  is  now,  perhaps  from  £100  to  £120),  and 
undertook  a  second  voyage  the  following  year,  when  he  not 
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only  discovered  but  set  foot  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America.  His  son  Sebastian  subsequently  explored  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  that  continent,  and 
probably  discovered  Hudson  Bay. 

Although  the  name  of  Cabot  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Bristol  directory  the  name  is  borne  by  one  London  tradesman, 
who  told  the  present  writer  that  he  had  received  many  orders 
from  American  visitors  who  had  been  attracted  by  seeing 
the  historic  word  "  Cabot"  inscribed  over  his  shop.  It  is 
well  known  to  Americans,  and  those  of  our  own  countrymen 
who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  that  Boston  (Mass.)  is  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  family,  where  the  name  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem  that  it  even  figures  in  the  initiation  cere¬ 
monies  of  Harvard  University,  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  toast: 

Here  ' s  to  the  City  of  Boston, 

The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod, 

Where  Howards  speak  only  with  Cabots, 

And  Cabots  speak  only  with  God! 

Some  of  the  spice  plants  of  the  East  have  now  been 
naturalized  in  all  tropical  countries,  an  example  of  the 
many  cases  where  geographical  distribution  has  been 
profoundly  altered  by  human  agency.  Both  clove  and 
nutmeg  trees,  for  example,  are  native  to  the  Moluccas  ("  Spice 
Islands'1),  but  about  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
cloves  is  now  obtained  from  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  For 
nutmegs  (and  mace)  we  rely  chiefly  on  British  Malaya  and 
the  island  of  Grenada  (British  West  Indies),  often  called 
the  **  Spice  Island  of  the  West." 

Ginger,  again,  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  but  the  choicest  kind 
now  comes  from  Jamaica.  Another  important  export  of  that 
island  is  pimento,  better  known  as  "allspice,"  because  its 
flavour  combines  those  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  dried  berries  of  a  kind  of  myrtle, 
indigenous  to  tropical  America,  being  therefore  one  of  the 
many  things  for  which  the  Old  World  is  indebted  to  the  New. 
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A  final  instance  concerns  a  condiment  prepared  from 
plants  that  grow  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 
Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair 
will  remember  that  Becky  Sharp,  after  suffering  tortures 
from  the  cayenne  pepper  in  the  curry  prepared  for  Jos 
Sedley,  the  Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah,  eagerly  accepted  a 
green  Indian  “chili,”  which  sounded  and  looked  cool,  to 
abate  her  sufferings.  The  result  was  that:  “She  laid  down 
her  fork,  'Water,  for  Heaven's  sake,  water!'  she  cried,” 

The  said  chillies  are  the  pods  of  a  species  of  Capsicum , 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  (Solanacese)  as 
the  potato  and  tomato.  They  are  ground  into  Cayenne 
pepper,  named  after  the  capital  of  French  Guiana,  though 
most  of  our  present  supplies  come  from  Africa  and  Asia, 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  condiments,  and  an  ingredient 
of  many  bottled  sauces. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  ROMAN  BRITAIN 

Both  South  Britain  and  Ireland  traded  with  Gaul  during  the 
Early  Iron  Age,  and  visits  to  the  Continent  were  made  by 
some  of  the  British  kings  and  other  notabilities*  All  this 
must  have  resulted  in  some  infiltration  of  Roman  culture, 
including  that  relating  to  the  arts  of  the  kitchen*  Possibly 
the  abortive  invasions  of  Caesar  in  55  and  54  b*c*  had  also 
some  influence  in  that  direction,  for  an  annual  tribute  was 
imposed  upon  some  of  the  British  tribes  who  had  shown 
active  opposition* 

There  is,  however,  nothing  very  definite  to  go  upon  until 
the  period  of  Roman  occupation  (a*d*  43  to  about  410), 
during  which  time  the  Romanization  of  parts  of  Britain  went 
on  steadily  though  gradually,  beginning  with  Kent  and  from 
there  spreading  over  the  country*  The  line  York,  Chester, 
Caerleon-on-Usk,  Exeter,  roughly  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
consolidated  “civil”  area  where  Roman  life  was  pretty  well 
assimilated,  and  within  which  are  situated  most  of  the  Roman 
towns,  villas,  and  other  sites  where  various  objects  having  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  subject  have  been  found* 

We  possess  a  great  mass  of  detail  concerning  the  home  life 
of  Romans  in  Italy,  partly  derived  from  literary  sources  and 
partly  from  the  results  of  archaeological  research,  and  this 
suggests  that  the  new  masters  of  South  Britain  lived  in  the 
way  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permitted*  Of  late  years  much  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  affairs  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  work  of  many  experts 
has  greatly  added  to  our  previously  rather  scanty  knowledge* 
The  up-to-date  method  of  air  survey  has  yielded  quite 
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unexpected  results,  as  in  the  discovery  of  a  Romano-British 
town  near  Caister,  in  Norfolk* 

One  consequence  of  all  this  modern  research  has  been  to 
correct  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  Roman  occupation  left 
little  permanent  impression  on  this  country,  save  in  respect 
of  the  wonderful  system  of  roads,  which  has  determined  the 
course  of  our  present  main  arteries  of  communication* 
Mr*  Arthur  Weigall,  in  his  Wanderings  in  Roman  Britain , 
has  developed  this  thesis  in  a  particularly  interesting  way, 
pointing  out,  for  example,  that  many  of  the  Roman  legionaries 
stationed  for  years  at  military  centres  on  the  boundary  of  the 
civil  area,  and  further  afield  on  Hadrian's  Wall,  etc*,  married 
native  women,  and  when  discharged  remained  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption* 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  term  ''Roman"  simply 
connotes  citizenship,  and  has  no  racial  significance,  the 
legionaries  in  question  being  natives  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  Asia,  so  that  there  must  have  been  much 
intermixture  of  alien  blood*  It  may  well  be  that  some 
old-fashioned  recipes  characteristic  of  our  "folk  cookery" 
were  brought  in  by  such  immigrants  from  their  original 
homes*  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Roman 
occupation  lasted  for  some  367  years,  twelve  generations, 
a  time  equivalent  in  length  to  the  period  beginning  with 
the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor  (1553)  and  ending  last 
year  (1930)* 

Save  for  one  exception  the  Romans  were  not  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  British  food  resources,  but  that  exception, 
oysters,  is  a  notable  one*  Speaking  of  Colchester,  Weigall 
j says : 

And  finally  the  place  has  a  call  upon  notoriety  as  being  the  centre  from 
which  the  Roman  gourmets  obtained  some  of  their  best  oysters*  These 
oysters  are  still  popular,  and  are  produced  at  the  neighbouring  mouth 
of  the  River  Colne,  the  fattening  grounds  being  in  the  Pyefleet  Channel, 
between  Mersea  and  Brightlingsea*  In  the  days  of  the  Romans  they 
were  imported  by  Rome,  for  many  shells  recognizably  belonging  to  this 
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particular  species  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis;  and 
Juvenal,  writing  about  a*d*  96,  says  that  the  British  oysters  were  much 
favoured,  though  he  refers  by  name  only  to  those  brought  from 
Richborough  in  Kent* 

These  last  were  perhaps  Whitstable  “natives.”  The  good 
reputation  of  our  particular  brand  of  the  delectable  bivalve 
was  well  established,  however,  before  the  Roman  occupation, 
for  the  historian  Sallust,  writing  about  50  b*c*,  says: 

The  poor  Britons — there  is  some  good  in  them  after  all — they  produce 
an  oyster* 

Not  only  were  British  oysters  exported  to  Rome,  but  the 
Romans  were  pioneers  in  oyster  culture* 

Many  shells  of  native  oysters  have  been  found  among  the 
debris  of  Roman  villas,  as  at  Chedworth  (seven  miles  north 
of  Cirencester),  where  a  little  museum  of  miscellaneous 
objects  may  be  seen,  including  two  oyster  openers,  and  shells 
of  the  big  Roman  snail  {Helix  pomatia ),  then  a  new  addition 
to  our  native  fauna,  which  has  persisted  to  this  day*  The 
species,  still  esteemed  (as  “escargot”)  on  the  Continent,  is 
farmed  in  the  snail  gardens  {escargotieres)  of  France  and  some 
other  European  countries.  This  kind  of  culture  was  initiated 
in  Roman  times,  for  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny  the 
Elder  we  are  told  that  Fulvius  Hirpinus  established  snaileries 
at  Tarquinium  about  50  b*c*,  where  several  kinds  were 
fattened  on  a  mixture  of  meal  and  new  wine* 

But  British  food  resources  were  augmented  by  the  Romans 
in  much  more  important  ways  than  by  the  introduction  of  a 
snail*  They  effected,  for  example,  many  improvements  in 
British  agriculture,  and  brought  over  their  own  white  cattle 
to  supplement  the  small  black  breed  possessed  by  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  which  have  persisted  to  some  extent  in  Wales 
and  parts  of  Ireland*  These  white  cattle  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  strains  from  which  our  modern  breeds  have  been  built 
up,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  authorities  that  the  “wild 
white  cattle”  of  Chillingham  and  Chartfield  are  descended 
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from  herds  which  ran  wild  when  Roman  civilisation  was 
largely  broken  up  by  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  at  a  later  date. 
Cheese  was  added  to  our  dairy  products,  and  systematic 
apiculture  was  doubtless  practised,  for  the  Romans  made 
much  use  of  honey  and  were  notable  bee  masters.  It  is 
also  believed  that  they  introduced  goats  and  rabbits,  and 
reintroduced  fallow  deer. 

The  British  avifauna  was  enriched  by  the  peacock,  pheasant, 
guinea-fowl,  and  turtle  dove,  the  two  former  very  largely  for 
decorative  purposes,  though  the  “  peacock  in  his  pride  ”  was 
also  a  notable  dish  at  Roman  feasts,  Juvenal  speaks  of  the 
gormandizer  who  “  carries  a  whole  peacock  inside  him  when 
he  goes  to  the  bath,”  We  may  feel  pretty  certain  that 
improved  breeds  of  poultry  were  imported,  and  that  various 
small  birds  were  fattened  in  aviaries,  after  the  Roman  fashion, 

;  though  whether  British  species  sufficed  for  this  purpose  must 
I  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Oysters  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  doubtless  other 
j  native  shell-fish  were  added  to  the  bill  of  fare,  as  well  as  all 
>  sorts  of  fishes  proper  from  sea,  lake,  and  river.  In  Italy  the 
S;  Romans  were  accustomed  to  rear  and  fatten  fishes,  both  salt 
t  and  fresh  water  species,  in  ponds  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
3  and  they  may  possibly  have  pursued  this  practice  in  Britain, 
1  The  mullets  of  the  Mediterranean  were  especially  esteemed, 
and  the  small  red  mullet  of  our  southern  coasts,  well  known 
to  the  epicure  as  “sea  woodcock,”  perhaps  first  came  into 
the  limelight  during  this  period.  We  can  at  any  rate  feel 
sure  that  Severn  lampreys  were  appreciated. 

Some  of  our  familiar  fruits  we  owe  to  Rome,  such  as 
mulberry,  quince,  and  plum,  to  say  nothing  of  fig  and  vine, 
cultivated  in  the  East  from  remote  antiquity.  Vineyards 
were  established  where  the  climate  permitted,  and  viticulture 
long  persisted  after  the  Romans  departed,  but  the  choicer 
wines  had  to  be  imported.  The  famous  general  Lucullus, 
who  died  about  57  b,c,,  first  introduced  the  cherry  into  Italy, 
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from  whence,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  brought  into  this 
country*  Peach  and  apricot,  both  of  Asiatic  origin,  may 
probably  be  added  to  the  list,  but  we  have  to  allow  for  the 
subsequent  devastations  by  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  who 
might  be  expected  to  destroy  some  at  least  of  the  species 
not  immediately  recognized  as  being  of  economic  value*  In 
any  case  there  was  undoubtedly  reimportation  of  peach  and 
apricot  at  a  much  later  period* 

Walnut,  edible  chestnut,  and  filbert  were  also  Roman 
importations,  and  so  were  such  vegetables  as  peas  and 
cucumbers,  leeks  and  onions;  together,  perhaps,  with  certain 
pot-herbs*  Oddly  enough,  parsley  seems  only  to  have  been 
used  for  decorative  purposes*  Full  use  was  no  doubt  made 
of  our  native  truffles  and  mushrooms,  and  probably  of  other 
edible  fungi* 

We  know  that  in  Italy  the  Romans  esteemed  other  vege¬ 
tables  now  to  be  found  in  every  kitchen  garden,  such  as 
broccoli,  globe  artichoke,  asparagus,  turnip,  and  carrot,  so 
that  they  probably  grew  these  forms  in  Britain*  If  so,  they 
fell  out  of  cultivation,  and  were  reintroduced  long  afterwards* 

In  pre-Roman  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  cooking- 
places,  but  Roman  householders  possessed  well-equipped 
kitchens,  marking  the  third  important  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  our  civilization,  the  two  earlier  ones  being  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  and  the  art  of  fire-making*  Indeed  our 
word  u  culinary  ”  is  derived  from  culina ,  the  Latin  word  for 
kitchen*  Except  in  respect  of  utensils,  to  be  described 
presently,  our  knowledge  of  these  kitchens  in  our  own 
country  is  singularly  limited,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  assume 
that  the  detailed  information  available  for  Pompeii  (over¬ 
whelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a*d*  79)  is  applicable 
to,  say,  the  Roman  villa  at  Chedworth,  or  the  houses  in  the 
town  of  Silchester* 

A  good  deal  of  the  cooking  was  probably  done  on  some 
sort  of  raised  structure;  and  charcoal  braziers  are  also 
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believed  to  have  been  used*  Metal  supports  or  “fire-dogs” 
(c/*  p*  49)  suggest  a  central  hearth  suitable  for  culinary- 
operations  either  in  a  room  or  out  of  doors*  The  fuel 
employed  was  mostly  wood  or  charcoal,  and  in  some  localities 
peat  would  also  be  a  possibility*  Coal  was  used  here  and 
there*  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  in  a  Roman  house 
at  Yarbridge  (Isle  of  Wight),  in  association  with  meat  bones 
and  the  shells  of  oysters  and  snails*  Solinus,  writing  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era  about  the  curiosities  of  the 
world,  says  that  in  the  Temple  of  Sul  (at  Aquae  Sulis,  now 
Bath) : 

There  is  a  perpetual  fire  which  never  whitens  into  ash  but  turns  into 
rocky  lumps  as  the  flame  fades* 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  historical  reference  to  the  cinders 
of  a  coal  fire* 

In  speaking  of  certain  exhibits,  the  British  Museum  Guide 
to  Greek  and  Roman  Life  says: 

The  kitchen  implements  arranged  in  these  cases  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  in  modern  use,  except  that  they  are  made 
of  bronze,  and  frequently  have  some  graceful  and  appropriate 
ornamentation* 

A  considerable  variety  of  such  objects  are  known,  such  as 
globular  stewing-pots,  saucepans,  frying-pans,  jugs,  strainers, 
dippers,  and  the  like*  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  actual  uses 
of  some  of  these  objects,  the  highly  decorative  character  of 
certain  types  of  “frying-pan,”  for  example,  rather  suggesting 
employment  for  religious  ceremonial* 

Iron  implements  and  appliances  have  also  been  discovered, 
some  of  great  interest*  The  familiar  device  of  suspending 
a  cooking-pot  from  a  movable  iron  arm,  common  in  our 
farm-houses  and  cottages  until  the  “range”  became  popular, 
goes  back  to  Roman  times*  Such  “pot  hangers”  have  been 
discovered  at  Great  Chesterford  (Cambs)  and  Cirencester 
(Glos),  while  a  folding  iron  tripod  for  attachment  of  a  pot 
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hanger  was  found  at  Stanfordbury  (Beds)*  Double-ended 
fire-dogs  are  known  from  several  places,  sometimes  associated 
with  loose  bars  for  the  support  of  cooking  utensils,  or  the 
suspension  of  toasters  and  the  like*  The  gridiron,  though 
uncommon,  began  to  find  a  footing  in  the  kitchen* 

The  gridiron  of  the  [Silchester]  hoard  is  about  17  by  18  inches* 
It  consists  of  a  rectangular  frame,  with  bars  arranged  longitudinally 
and  transversely  (the  central  one  expanding  into  a  circle),  resting  on 
four  legs  and  with  a  ring  at  each  end*  Gridirons  are  rarely  found  with 
Roman  remains.  There  are  two  in  the  Lewes  Museum,  each  about 
1  ft.  square,  with  four  legs*  parallel  bars,  and  a  straight  handle. — (John 
Ward:  The  Roman  Era  in  Britain,  p.  202.) 

Various  types  of  knife  were  in  kitchen  use,  with  straight 
or  curved  edges,  and  handled  in  different  ways*  Whetstones 
for  sharpening  them  are  commonly  found*  Two-pronged 
forks  and  flesh-hooks  with  several  curved  claws  have  been 
discovered  in  a  few  places* 

Pottery  is  met  with  in  great  profusion,  including  a  large 
variety  of  vessels  differing  in  size,  shape,  and  form. 

The  vessels  for  the  commonest  purposes  have  an  artistic  feeling 
which  contrasts  with  the  severely  utilitarian  appearances  of  our  culinary 
earthenware. — (John  Ward:  op.  cit.,  p.  155.) 

A  small  proportion  was  hand- made,  but  most  of  it  was 
“thrown"  on  the  potter's  wheel,  a  contrivance  already 
known  in  Britain.  Although  the  natives  most  likely  con¬ 
tinued  to  turn  out  their  home-made  types,  the  Romans  set 
up  potteries  of  their  own*  A  good  deal  was  imported,  and 
all  the  shining  red  “Samian"  ware,  of  which  many  types 
may  be  seen  in  museums,  is  believed  to  have  been  made 
abroad* 

Bowls,  jars,  dishes,  jugs,  and  so  forth  formed  part  of  the 
kitchen  equipment,  and  large  buff  or  red  amphorae  are  much  in 
evidence,  these  having  in  all  probability  been  the  receptacles 
in  which  wine  and  oil  were  imported  and  stored  (Fig*  13  a). 
Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  many  earthenware  mortars 
which  have  been  found,  each  provided  with  a  spout  and 
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(Mr.  Ward  suggests)  fitted  into  a  round  hole  when  in  use 
(Fig.  12  j).  In  such  a  mortar  the  multifarious  mixtures  in 
which  Romans  delighted  were  no  doubt  prepared,  but  as  no 
pestles  have  been  found  these  were  probably  made  of  wood, 
and  have  perished  in  the  course  of  time.  Shallow  stone  mortars 
of  similar  type  are  also  known,  and  a  few  “  tall  ”  stone  mortars 
have  also  come  to  light,  shaped  something  like  flower-pots, 


Fig.  12.  Roman  Objects  Found  in  Britain  (British  Museum) 

(F)  Pewter  cup.  (G)  Bone  egg-spoon.  (H)  Silver  spoon.  (I)  Knife. 

(J)  Earthenware  mortar. 


and  with  a  deep  curved  cavity  lending  itself  to  pounding 
rather  than  mixing. 

Revolving  stone  mills,  or  querns,  already  known  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  were  used  for  preparing  meal  in 
Romanized  areas,  but  the  push  mill  or  saddle  quern  continued 
to  be  used  in  remoter  districts.  The  Romans  displayed  a 
marked  preference  for  wheaten  bread,  and  the  improvements 
they  effected  in  agriculture  enabled  a  considerable  surplus 
of  wheat  to  be  produced  for  export.  Had  a  prophet  in 
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those  days  foretold  our  present  shrinking  acreage  and 
dependence  on  imported  food  he  would  have  had  a  pretty 
bad  time* 

The  table  appointments  of  a  Roman  town  official  or  leading 
British  farmer  were  more  or  less  elaborate,  an  artistic  setting 
being  not  infrequently  provided  by  a  dining-hall  or  room 
with  tessellated  floor  and  frescoed  walls,  as,  for  example,  at 
Chedworth*  It  sounds  rather  chilly;  but  diners  reclined  on 
couches,  and  the  room  was  warmed  by  hot  air,  on  the  hypo- 
caust  system,  during  the  colder  parts  of  the  year,  so  there 
was  little  cause  for  complaint* 

During  the  Roman,  as  in  all  subsequent  periods,  wrong 
impressions  are  apt  to  result  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
abundant  historical  material  has  reference  to  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  wealthier  classes* 

In  Roman  Britain  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  promoting  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  average 
town  dweller  in  Silchester,  for  example,  inhabited  a  two- 
storied  house  comparable  as  regards  size  and  comfort  with 
a  modern  middle-class  dwelling*  It  is  also  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  remember  that  the  Romanised  part  of  Britain 
was  provided  with  a  great  number  of  provincial  towns,  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  different  tribes,  and  that  these 
served  for  the  wide  distribution  of  many  commodities 
enabling  greater  comfort  than  previously  possible,  such 
distribution  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  wonderful  roads 
constructed  by  the  Roman  conquerors* 

Even  the  peasants,  living  in  wattle -and-daub  huts  or  even 
in  pit  dwellings,  shared  in  the  abundant  food  supply,  and 
came  into  possession  of  various  manufactured  articles  of 
metal  and  earthenware,  to  say  nothing  of  woven  goods, 
conducing  to  betterment*  And  as  Gordon  Home  says,  in 
speaking  of  Britain  in  the  third  century: 

The  Roman  system  did  not  delight  in  sweeping  away  native  customs, 
religion,  or  language.  So  long  as  there  was  conformity  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  taxation  and  the  usual  duties  of 
citizens,  the  Britons  were  allowed  to  live  much  as  they  pleased,  and  it 
would  seem  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Boudicca  revolt  the  lowdand 
people  of  Britain  lived  quite  contentedly  under  Roman  domination, 
finding  satisfaction,  as  soon  as  citizen  rights  were  granted,  in  speaking 
of  themselves  as  Roman  Citizens*  ( Roman  Britain ,  pp.  54-5.) 

Some  of  the  more  elegant  bronze  jugs,  bowls,  and  plates 
doubtless  did  service  at  the  table,  which  was  also  provided,  in 
some  cases,  with  circular  pewter  platters  and  cups  (Fig*  12  f), 


Fig.  13.  Roman  Objects  Found  in  Britain  (British  Museum) 

(A)  Amphora.  (B)  Earthenware  jug.  (C)  Slip  ware  vessel.  (D)  Blue 
glass  bowl.  (E)  Glass  jug. 


and,  more  rarely,  silver  vessels.  There  was  a  great  profusion  of 
earthenware  bowls,  cups,  saucers,  dishes,  and  plates  (mostly 
Samian  ware),  together  with  many  artistic  glass  bowls,  cups, 
and  liquor  receptacles  of  the  decanter  kind  (Fig.  13,  B  to  e) 
Table  knives  (Fig.  12  1)  supplemented  fingers,  but  there 
were  no  table  forks.  Many  kinds  of  spoon  were  used,  of 
bone,  bronze,  and  silver  (Fig.  12  G  and  h).  Most  of  them 
had  a  narrow,  pointed  stem,  by  which  snails  could  be 
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extracted  from  their  shells,  and  Martial  tells  us  they  were 
so  employed,  as  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  Latin 
name  for  spoon  ( cochleare )*  Egg-spoons  had  a  round  bowl, 
others,  as  a  rule,  an  oval  one,  while  some  with  very  narrow 
pointed  bowls  were  most  likely  used  for  scooping  condiments 
out  of  receptacles  with  contracted  openings* 

No  doubt,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  bowls  of  scented  water 
were  handed  round  from  time  to  time  for  cleansing  digits 
smeared  with  all  sorts  of  things,  and  here  we  see  the  origin 
of  our  finger-bowls,  which  are  more  for  show  than  use* 
Modern  civilization,  in  fact,  is  quite  a  museum  of  vestiges, 
like  the  human  body  itself*  Artificial  light,  when  needed, 
was  provided  by  candles  and  the  flickering  type  of  lamp 
then  in  vogue,  often  supported  by  contrivances  attaining  a 
high  degree  of  artistic  merit*  In  one  case  a  circular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  eight  lamps  has  been  found,  meant  for  hanging 
over  the  table* 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  of  the  gastronomic  perform¬ 
ances  in  this  obscure  province  by  the  details  that  have  come 
down  to  us  of  Roman  feasts  in  Italy,  and  of  which  a  vivid 
and  fascinating  summary  is  given  by  George  H*  Ellwanger 
in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Table ,  but  there  must  have  been  a 
great  profusion  of  food  and  drink*  Rome  was  the  pupil  of 
Greece  in  culinary  methods  and  the  ordering  of  the  table, 
while  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Persians,  who  in  their 
turn  were  inspired  by  the  excesses  of  Neo-Babylonian 
monarchs* 

Seneca  mentions  several  maladies  attributed  to  gluttony, 
particularly  gout  and  baldness,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that 
victims  were  claimed  by  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  appen¬ 
dicitis*  The  still  elaborate  though  more  digestible  banquets 
of  to-day  are  reminiscent  of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and  though 
there  may  be  no  "writing  on  the  wall,"  its  place  is  sometimes 
taken  by  internal  symptoms  pointing  the  way  to  Harley  Street* 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  some  comestibles  of 
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the  period,  such  as  wheaten  bread,  fish  and  shell-fish,  poultry, 
game,  sundry  meats,  fruits,  and  nuts*  A  few  details  may  be 
added*  Pork  was  the  favourite  meat,  and  the  ceremonial 
boar's  head  rivalled  the  displayed  peacock*  Mixed  grills 
were  apparently  known ;  at  any  rate  the  merits  of  kidneys  and 
lambs'  fry  were  appreciated*  Finely  chopped  meat,  worked 
up  in  various  ways,  added  to  the  number  of  dishes,  and  the 
Scottish  haggis  is  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin*  The  same 
may  perhaps  be  true  for  sausages  and  the  like*  Cheese,  as 
already  stated,  was  regarded  as  a  luxury* 

Much  use  was  made  in  cookery  of  olive  oil,  wine,  spices, 
honey,  various  pot-herbs,  and  of  course  salt*  Wine  was 
villainously  maltreated  by  the  addition  of  honey,  spices,  and 
even  sea-water* 

Careme,  the  notable  chef  of  the  Prince  Regent  (afterwards 
George  IV),  and  a  careful  student  of  the  subject,  describes 
the  Roman  cuisine  (in  Italy)  as  “intrinsically  bad  and 
abominably  heavy"  (UArt  de  la  Cuisine  Francaise ,  1828)* 
There  were  three  standard  Roman  meals:  breakfast  ( jen - 
taculum ),  luncheon  ( prandium ),  and  dinner  ( coena )*  The  last 
was  originally  a  morning  repast,  but  in  course  of  time  became 
postponed  to  the  afternoon  and  evening* 


CHAPTER  V 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  AMONG  ANGLO-SAXONS  AND  DANES 

This  is  no  place  to  analyse  the  internal  and  external  causes 
that  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  province  of  Britain  about 
a*d*  410,  and  are  described  in  detail  in  a  great  number  of 
voluminous  historical  works*  But  since  these  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  progress  of  cookery,  which  received  a  severe 
set-back,  a  little  must  be  said* 

There  was  a  gradual  decay  of  the  military  virtues,  accom¬ 
panied  by  inordinate  devotion  to  excessive  luxuries,  including 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  though  even  at  their  climax  the 
feastings  in  Britain  must  have  been  relatively  modest*  Here, 
however,  were  felt  in  full  force  the  consequence  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  military  discipline*  Grave  mutinies  among 
the  legions  began  about  a*d*  186,  the  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectus  ruled  successively  for  the  ten  years  beginning  286, 
and  in  383  the  self-styled  Emperor  Magnus  Maximus  com¬ 
menced  a  disastrous  campaign  in  Gaul  that  ended  five 
years  later* 

The  invasions  of  barbarian  tribes  from  outside  the 
degenerating  Empire  completed  the  process  of  disruption, 
and  Britain  was  attacked  from  all  sides*  The  Caledonians 
became  increasingly  troublesome,  and  in  the  fourth  century 
the  Scots  from  Ireland  began  to  harry  the  western  coast, 
while  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Frisians  made  piratical 
raids  on  south  and  east  Britain*  These  last  gentry  were  for 
a  time  kept  at  bay  by  forts,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Channel 
fleet  under  the  command  of  the  **  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore/' 
but  ultimately  in  vain,  and  the  Romanised  Britons  were  left 
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to  their  tender  mercies  when  the  legions  were  finally 
withdrawn. 

For  some  forty  years  the  deserted  province  valiantly  strove 
to  stave  off  attacks,  though  Jutes  settled  here  and  there  on 
the  south  coast,  but  about  449  large  numbers  of  these  landed 
in  Kent  as  allies  against  Piets  and  Scots,  afterwards  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  as  conquerors.  Angles  and  Saxons  seized 
other  parts  of  England,  and  ultimately  the  Anglo-Saxons — 
as  the  three  races  may  be  called  collectively  for  want  of  a 
better  portmanteau  word,  unless  **  English  **  be  preferred — 
established  a  number  of  loosely  federated  kingdoms,  extending 
west  to  Offa's  Dyke  and  north  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

We  further  have  to  reckon  with  the  Danish  or  rather 
Scandinavian  invasions,  resulting  first  in  the  partition  of  the 
country  and  afterwards  culminating  in  the  supreme  rule  of 
Knut  and  his  successors  (1016-42)*  The  resumption  of 
Anglo-Saxon  rule  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Harold  II 
brings  us  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Our  concern  here  is  with  the  comparatively  crude  domestic 
economy  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  during  the  long  period 
449-1066,  617  years,  equivalent  to  the  lapse  of  time  from  the 
Battle  of  Bannockburn  to  last  year  (1930).  In  spite  of  good 
main  roads  the  progress  of  conquest  was  extremely  slow,  for 
Chester  was  not  captured  until  613,  while  parts  of  Cornwall 
and  Strathclyde  held  out  till  835  and  945  respectively.  It 
will  thus  be  realized  that  Roman  civilization  was  undermined 
but  gradually,  not  forthwith  swept  away  as  sometimes 
supposed. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  methods  of  conquest 
were  decidedly  drastic.  Roman  villas  and  towns,  except 
perhaps  London,  were  destroyed  or  abandoned,  and  large 
numbers  of  Britons  slaughtered,  though  many  were  retained 
as  slaves,  and  there  must  have  been  a  certain  number  of 
intermarriages,  so  that  the  Roman  tradition  cannot  have  been 
forgotten,  even  in  districts  thoroughly  subdued.  After 
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mastery  had  been  secured  the  invaders  abandoned  their 
lethal  weapons  for  implements  of  tillage,  and  diligently 
pursued  farming  on  the  Roman  three-field  method*  An 
additional  cereal,  rye,  was  added  to  our  food  resources,  and 
of  this  the  ** bread  of  our  forefathers"  was  largely  made* 

On  their  arrival  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  two  types  of 
cattle,  the  black  and  the  white,  to  which  allusion  has  else¬ 
where  been  made  (see  p*  36)*  They  brought  with  them  their 
own  red  breed,  and  a  dun  strain  was  subsequently  imported 
by  the  Scandinavians* 

There  is  singularly  little  material  in  this  country  from 
which  to  make  a  reliable  picture  of  the  dwellings  inhabited 
by  Anglo-Saxons  of  various  grades;  kings  great  and  small, 
landowners  (thanes),  yeomen  (franklins),  small  farmers, 
freedmen,  and  serfs  (many  of  these  enslaved  Britons)*  The 
same  is  true  for  Danes  and  Vikings*  This  is  owing  to  the 
large  use  of  timber  in  building  construction,  or  perishable 
wattle-and-daub  for  lowly  huts*  More  durable  materials 
were  in  many  cases  used  by  these  various  peoples  in  their 
original  homes,  and  there  has  been  much  research  in  North 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  (including  Ice¬ 
land),  the  results  of  which  can  be  pieced  together*  Some¬ 
thing  can  also  be  gleaned  from  the  literature  of  the  period, 
though  much  of  this  is  unreliable*  We  are  in  much  better 
case  in  regard  to  kitchen  appliances  and  utensils  and  table 
equipment* 

The  centre  of  life  in  one  of  the  more  ambitious  establish¬ 
ments  was  the  timber-framed  hall,  where  the  proprietor  and 
his  household,  not  of  course  the  bondmen,  took  meals  in 
common,  a  feature  of  farm  life  which  is  still  familiar*  The 
style  of  building  has  influenced  our  domestic  architecture 
in  no  small  degree,  persisting,  for  example,  in  many  medieval 
barns  (especially  the  large  u tithe"  barns)*  The  details  are 
worked  out  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  Marjorie  and  C*  H*  B* 
Quennell  in  their  Everyday  Life  in  Anglo-Saxon ,  Viking ,  and 
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Norman  Times  ( 1926)*  They  remark,  very  appositely:  ** Even 
to-day,  the  big  house  in  a  village  is  very  often  called  the  Hall/' 
Seats  like  Haddon  Hall  are  more  palatiah  At  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  college  the  "Hall"  is  the  chief  centre  of  com¬ 
munal  life,  reminiscent  in  many  ways  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1284, 
not  so  very  long  after;  while  at  Oxford  the  Statutes  of  Merton 
date  from  1264,  and  the  "House  of  Balliol"  was  established 
two  years  later* 

The  prototype  of  the  Hall,  which  concerns  us  here,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  "high  table"  ("high  seat"  among  Scandinavians), 
which  was  simply  a  board  on  trestles,  as  were  the  subordinate 
ones,  and  this  simple  arrangement  is  still  in  vogue  at  "tea 
meetings*"  Tablecloths  were  sometimes  used*  To  this  day 
"bord"  is  the  Scandinavian  word  for  "table,"  and  it  persists 
in  our  own  language  in  "  board  (and  lodging),"  and  "  boarder," 
with  a  secondary  meaning  applied  to  persons  who  sit  in  con¬ 
ference  round  a  table  in  a  "board  room,"  e*g*  the  "Empire 
Marketing  Board*" 

Warmth,  when  necessary,  was  provided  by  a  central  wood 
fire  with  double-ended  dog-irons,  making  the  hall  somewhat 
smoky  in  the  absence  of  a  chimney,  despite  arrangements  in 
the  roof  for  the  exit  of  smoke  and  often  open  doors*  That 
these  hardy  fellows  secured  ventilation  by  keeping  the  doors 
open  even  during  winter  is  indicated  in  the  often-quoted 
speech  made  by  a  thegn,  so  Bede  tells  us,  in  the  presence  of 
King  Edwin  of  Northumbria*  This  suggests  a  trial  of 
Christianity,  and  the  only  part  concerning  us  here  has  been 
italicized : 

The  present  time  of  man  upon  earth,  O  King!  seems  to  me,  in 
comparison  with  that  time  which  is  unknown  to  us,  like  to  the  swift 
flight  of  a  sparrow  through  the  house  wherein  you  sit  at  supper  in 
winter,  with  your  Ealdormen  and  thegns,  while  the  fire  blazes  in  the 
midst  and  the  hall  is  warmed,  but  the  wintry  storms  of  rain  or  snow  are 
raging  abroad*  The  sparrow  flying  in  at  one  door  and  immediately  out 
at  the  other ,  whilst  he  is  within,  is  safe  from  the  wintry  tempest.  *  .  * 
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Whether  the  speech  be  authentic  or  not,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  allusion  to  open  doors  is  sufficient  proof  of 
a  custom  prevalent  in  Bede's  time. 

Torches  and  candles  were  employed  for  lighting.  After 
an  evening  meal  the  tables  were  cleared  away  and  the  company 
devoted  themselves  with  much  zest  to  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  refreshment. 

In  the  highest  class  establishments  of  the  period  cooking 
was  done  in  a  kitchen,  provided  with  a  fire  like  that  of  the 
hall,  and  with  the  aid  of  iron  spits  and  gridirons  fresh  meat, 
poultry,  game,  and  fish  were  grilled  or  roasted.  Our  word 
"spit,"  in  this  sense,  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  there 
are  similar  words  in  the  Scandinavian  and  German  languages. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  (see  p,  5)  that  the  simple 
spit,  used  toasting-fork  fashion,  was  invented  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  (?  the 
"Ancient  Britons")  went  a  stage  further,  by  rotating  a 
long  spit,  placed  horizontally  and  supported  at  both  ends, 
after  transfixing  the  roastables  upon  it, 

(More  will  be  said  about  this  in  the  next  chapter,) 

The  salt  meat  consumed  in  winter,  and  the  salt  fish  eaten 
at  all  seasons  (especially  after  the  spread  of  Christianity), 
were  seethed  or  boiled,  Roman  fashion,  in  bronze  or  iron 
cauldrons  and  pots,  suspended  over  a  fire  by  suitable  devices, 
which  included  chains  ending  in  hooks.  When  Professor 
Gustafson  investigated  a  Viking  ship  in  the  summer  of  1904, 
he  discovered  a  pretty  complete  cooking  outfit  as  used  at 
sea,  which  included  a  specimen  of  the  S-shaped  pothook, 
by  which  a  cooking  receptacle  could  be  suspended  from  an 
oar.  So  that  the  "pothooks  and  hangers,"  with  which 
children  used  to  begin  their  painful  studies  in  the  art  of 
writing,  were  named  after  long-familiar  objects. 

There  were  also  two-pronged  forks  (not  for  table  use), 
metal  plates  on  which  food  was  handed  round,  and  a  great 
variety  of  earthenware  pots,  pans,  and  other  receptacles. 
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mostly  hand-made,  and  some  of  Romano-British  pattern* 
Wooden  ladles  and  bowls  also  formed  part  of  the  kitchen 
equipment* 

Bread  continued  to  be  in  the  form  of  round,  flat  cakes,  the 
loaf  as  we  know  it  being  a  later  invention*  The  grain  was 
ground  by  a  hand  mill  or  quern  (see  p*  18)  and,  at  any  rate 
by  the  Vikings,  the  dough  was  kneaded  in  a  wooden  trough 
made  by  hollowing  out  a  log,  and  baked  on  a  round  iron 
plate  with  a  long  handle*  The  old-fashioned  Scottish  girdle 
or  griddle,  on  which  various  cakes  are  baked,  has  doubtless 
been  evolved  from  this  by  increasing  the  size  and  replacing 
the  long  side-handle  by  a  curved  one  on  the  top  fixed  to  the 
plate  at  both  ends* 

Cooking  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  roasting  whole  oxen,  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  and  this  outside  cookery  persisted  for 
centuries,  was  common  in  medieval  times,  and  has  never 
entirely  died  out*  Indeed  we  possess,  or  did  recently,  a 
“champion  ox-roaster*” 

Salted  meat  was  made  more  palatable  by  spices  and  other 
flavourings,  and  boiled  was  served  with  the  broth*  Sauces 
of  wine,  vinegar,  and  herbs  were  used  with  salt  fish*  The 
diet  was  varied  by  poultry  and  game* 

The  export  trade  in  hides,  continued  from  earlier  times, 
made  the  supply  of  meat  abundant,  and  this  was  perhaps 
the  origin  of  the  “Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,”  indeed  we 
have  been  great  consumers  of  meat  from  Anglo-Saxon  times 
to  the  present  day* 

To  associate  Christianity  with  cookery  may  seem  irreverent, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  fast  days,  when  fish 
and  shell-fish  took  the  place  of  meat,  increased  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  those  commodities,  and  led  to  the  development  of 
fisheries*  Such  an  impetus  had  already  been  given  to  fish¬ 
eating  when  Christianity  became  the  official  Roman  religion, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scandi¬ 
navians,  and  St*  Patrick  began  his  labours  soon  after  (about 
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432)*  In  597  St*  Augustine  arrived  in  Kent,  and  St* 
Columba  commenced  his  mission  in  Scotland  in  653*  The 
monastic  institutions  which  sprang  up  were  mostly  situated 
near  rivers,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  sea,  for  piscivorous 
reasons;  hence,  for  example,  the  somewhat  enervating  con¬ 
ditions  handicapping  Oxford  and  Cambridge  undergraduates: 
dons  would  appear  to  get  thoroughly  acclimatised  if  longevity 
be  a  reliable  criterion*  To  guard  against  the  possible  failure 
of  natural  resources  the  monastic  authorities  constructed 
fish-ponds,  or  "stews/'  and  saw  to  it  that  these  were  well 
stocked*  Salted  fish  also  figured  in  fast-day  fare,  but  a 
savour  attaches  to  stewed  eels  or  stuffed  carp  which  is  sadly 
to  seek  in  red  herrings* 

We  know  that  the  Great  Yarmouth  herring  fishery  goes 
back  for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  must  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  Christianiza¬ 
tion  of  Britain*  The  Yarmouth  Herring  Fair,  from  Michael¬ 
mas  to  Martinmas,  lasted  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  was 
not  finally  abolished  until  the  eighteenth  century* 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  traffic  in  cured  herrings  by 
monastic  records,  a  well-known  case  being  that  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  as  between  Abingdon  Abbey  and  purveyors  to 
the  citizens  of  Oxford: 

In  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  in  return  for  the  right  of  making 
a  passage  through  the  mead  belonging  to  Abingdon,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  barges  that  passed  through  carrying  herrings  during  Lent  should 
give  to  the  cook  of  that  monastery  a  hundred  of  them,  and  that  when 
the  servant  of  each  barge  brought  them  into  the  kitchen  the  cook  should 
give  him  for  his  pains  five  of  them,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  measure  of 
ale*  (Headlam:  The  Story  of  Oxford ,  p.  29.) 

Dairy  products,  including  cheese,  originally  a  Roman 
introduction,  were  consumed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  hall;  sheep  were  milked  as  well 
as  kine*  Honey,  of  course,  was  the  sweetening  material* 
There  was  not  the  same  profusion  of  vegetables  as  among 
Romans,  leeks  and  kale  forming  the  staple;  but  numerous 
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herbs  were  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  some  of  these 
were  used  for  flavouring  purposes*  The  others  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  physic,  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  deeply  versed  in 
herb  lore,  and  of  these  we  can  read  in  the  Leech  Book  of  Bald , 
written  some  time  between  900  and  950*  That  pepper  was 
well  known  in  these  days  is  attested  by  a  recipe  given  in 
this  unique  manuscript  for  a  concoction  to  be  applied  to 
“  unsharpsighted  eyes/'  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  this 
condiment  with  salt  and  wine* 

The  liquors  consumed  were  mainly  ale  and  mead;  in  fact 
a  table  is  often  described  as  an  “ale  board,"  but  a  certain 
amount  of  wine  was  drunk  by  those  who  could  afford  it, 
some  being  native  produce,  though  the  best  was  imported 
from  what  is  now  France*  Every  large  household  had  its 
own  brewery,  and  for  the  most  part  only  malt  was  used,  but 
as  hops  were  grown  on  the  Continent  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  it  is  just  possible  that  “bitter"  may  have 
been  known  locally* 

The  discovery  of  the  unique  value  of  Trent  water  for 
brewing  purposes  dates  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  is 
attributed  to  the  monks  of  Burton  Abbey,  which  was  founded 
in  1002  by  Wulfric,  Earl  of  Mercia* 

Late  in  the  period  Henry  of  Huntingdon  speaks  of  still 
other  drinks,  such  as  cider;  pigment ,  spiced  wine  mixed  with 
honey;  and  morat ,  compounded  of  honey  and  mulberry  juice* 
At  this  time  Edward  the  Confessor  Normani^ed  England  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  so  that  at  Court  and  in  the  households 
of  many  noblemen  there  was  an  anticipation  of  the  diet  and 
cookery  to  be  outlined  in  the  next  chapter* 

Not  only  did  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  laity 
drink  too  much,  but  many  of  the  clerics  indulged  in  the 
same  bad  habit*  We  know  that  for  some  time  the  famous 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (ultimately  Primate),  St*  Dunstan 
(925-88),  and  his  contemporary  St*  Ethelwald,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  acting  under  royal  authority,  effected  reforms 
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in  monastic  establishments,  enforcing  celibacy  and  enjoining 
temperance*  The  latter  personage  dealt  straitly  with  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon,  but  the  worthy  monks  were  never¬ 
theless  provided  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  alcohol,  for 
their  drinking  vessels  were  filled  with  mead  twice  daily  from 
a  great  bowl*  An  equal  quantity  of  wine  was  served  out  in 
addition  at  Christmas,  Pentecost,  Nativity,  Assumption,  and 
also  on  every  one  of  the  numerous  Saints'  Days* 

An  interesting  book  might  be  written  on  our  debt  to  the 
monks  in  matters  of  food,  drink,  and  cookery,  from  Anglo- 
Danish  days  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation*  These  institutions  not  only  kept  the 
lamp  of  learning  alight  during  the  Dark  Ages,  but  never 
allowed  the  kitchen  fire  to  go  out,  and  carried  the  art  of 
distilling  to  a  high  pitch* 

The  surroundings  of  the  diners  in  a  first-class  hall  were 
not  lacking  in  the  picturesque*  Professor  G*  M*  Trevelyan 
says: 

The  log  halls  of  Saxon  thegn  and  Danish  jarl  were  decorated  with 
carving  and  paint  both  outside  and  in,  and  hung  with  burnished  armour, 
though  the  smoke  eddying  under  the  rafters  in  search  of  the  hole  in  the 
roof  diminished  the  sense  of  luxury*  The  thegn  and  his  family  were 
resplendent  in  cloaks  of  many  colours*  Articles  of  daily  use  were 
fantastically  carved  by  native  craftsmen*  ( History  of  England,  p*  86.) 

Bardic  recitations  and  the  musical  performances  of  harpists 
and  fiddlers  helped  to  create  a  cheerful  atmosphere  conducive 
to  good  digestion,  a  very  necessary  thing  in  view  of  the  large 
consumption  of  food  and  drink*  A  college  hall  of  to-day 
commonly  possesses  a  music  gallery,  used  on  great  occasions, 
and  no  important  City  feast,  where  there  is  a  formidable 
bill-of-fare,  is  complete  without  selections  rendered  by 
professional  musicians. 

We  are  apt  to  derive  our  notions  of  the  Anglo-Danish  hall 
from  the  exaggerations  of  Beowulf  and  the  saga-men,  a 
tendency  noticed  by  E*  T*  Leeds  before  describing  his 
researches  on  a  Saxon  village  discovered  in  Berkshire: 
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Our  knowledge  of  Saxon  dwellings  has  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
mental  pictures  conjured  up  by  the  often  high-flown  language  of  the 
earlier  scalds  ♦  ♦  ♦  “the  timbered  hall  handsome  and  gold-adorned/'  .  ♦  . 

Some  of  these  effusions,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
pretty  near  the  truth  regarding  the  food,  such  as  the  song 
“Rigsthala”  in  the  Edda : 

Then  took  the  mother 
The  embroidered  cloth 
Of  linen,  white. 

And  laid  it  on  the  board. 

Then  set  she  down 
Thin  cakes  of  bread, 

Wheaten,  white, 

Upon  the  cloth. 

Next  brought  she  forth 
Dishes  brimfull. 

Silver-mounted, 

High-flavoured  ham 
And  roasted  fowl. 

There  was  wine  in  cans. 

Beauteous  cups. 

They  drank,  they  talked 
Till  break  of  day  .  ♦  . 

(Oscar  Montelius:  The  Civilization  of 
Sweden  in  Ancient  T imes .  English 
translation  by  F.  H.  Woods,  1885.) 

From  food  and  drink  we  pass  to  table  equipment,  and  many 
of  the  objects  used  are  of  particular  interest,  as  illustrating 
a  new  type  of  art.  Knives  were  employed,  some  expressly 
made  for  table  use,  though  for  the  most  part  a  man  used 
the  sheath  -  knife  then  always  carried  at  the  belt,  as  by 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  peasants  at  the  present  day.  Spoons 
were  rarities,  and  small  forks  hardly  known  for  any  purpose, 
certainly  not  for  eating  meals,  though  possibly  a  two-pronged 
one  found  at  Sevington  (Wilts)  in  association  with  a  silver 
spoon,  may  be  an  exception. 

Alike  for  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dane  drinking  horns  were 
much  in  vogue  as  vessels  from  which  alcoholic  liquids  were 
imbibed,  and  many  of  them  were  adorned  by  elegant  metal 
bands  and  terminals.  The  fact  that  they  could  not  be  set 
down  on  the  table  was  no  doubt  an  excuse,  were  one  needed, 
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for  draining  them  empty,  and  a  good  reason  for  their 
popularity*  Highly  decorative  examples  are  known,  as  for 
example  the  celebrated  ivory  one  treasured  in  York  minster, 
and  given  by  Ulphe,  son  of  Thorald,  a  ruler  of  West  Deira 
(Dugdale,  Historical  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
York ,  1715)*  The  very  ornamental  Pusey  Horn  is  of  earlier 
date.  It  was  presented  by  King  Knut  to  William  Pusey  as 
a  sign  of  tenure,  and  bears  on  a  silver  band  the  inscription 

"Kyng  Knowde  geve  William  Pewse 
This  home  to  holde  by  thye  lond." 

The  metal  fitting  at  the  end  of  a 
horn  was  removable,  so  that  when 
drained  this  receptacle  could  be  used 
as  an  (un)musical  instrument  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  refill  was  wanted.  Horns 
full  of  liquor  were  carried  round 
either  by  serving  -  maids  or  the 
daughters  of  the  house  as  the  case 
might  be  (Fig.  14).  There  were 

Fig.  14.  Woman  with  wooden  tubs  in  the  hall  for  replenish- 
Horns  of  Drink  .  « 

mg  vessels. 

Turned  wooden  cups  with  gilt  or  bronze  rims  were  also 
known,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  earthenware  vessels, 
some  made  in  England  and  others  imported,  were  used, 
such  as  cups  (sometimes  with  a  handle),  bowls,  jugs,  and 
bottles.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  the  native 
pottery  manufactured  outside  Kent  was  not  "thrown"  on 
a  wheel  but  made  by  hand. 

Wooden  tankards  with  handles  and  lids  were  common 
household  possessions  during  the  last  century  of  Saxon  rule. 
Those  used  in  taverns  contained  two  quarts  of  ale,  and  the 
consumption  of  liquor  became  so  excessive  that  King  Edgar 
prescribed  the  use  of  "peg"  tankards  with  seven  pegs,  pins, 
or  nails  fixed  to  the  interior,  marking  the  boundaries  of  eight 
"drinks,"  each  amounting  to  half  a  pint.  A  penny  fine  was 
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levied  on  any  person  drinking  “past  the  mark"  when  the 
tankard  was  circulated*  A  very  beautiful  drinking  vessel  of 
the  kind,  once  belonging  to  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury,  is 
treasured  by  Lord  Arundell  (Fig*  15)*  It  is  made  of  lacquered 
oak  and  elaborately  carved*  The  history  of  this  tankard 
will  be  found  in  G*  J*  Monson-Fitzjohn's  Drinking  Vessels  of 
Bygone  Days * 

The  same  author  also  describes  an  ornate  silver-gilt  vessel, 


-  -  ^  V- - -  g. 

Fig.  15.  Glastonbury  Tankard 


Fig.  16.  Earl  God¬ 
win's  Cup 


“Earl  Godwin's  Cup,"  which  has  been  handed  down  in  the 
Fitzhardinge  family  from  the  days  of  their  famous  ancestor 
(Fig.  16)* 

The  glassware  was  particularly  attractive,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  drinking  vessels  of  blue,  green,  or  amber  colour* 
The  origin  of  the  word  “tumbler,"  inappropriate  to-day,  can 
be  understood  by  looking  at  the  common  types  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  drinking  cups,  for  these  possess  conical  or  rounded 
bases,  and  really  do  tumble  if  placed  on  a  table*  Heel-taps 
were  obviously  unfashionable  (Fig*  17)* 
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There  were  no  plates  in  the  modern  sense,  but  wooden 
trenchers  were  used  more  or  less,  and  were  of  course  necessary 
when  the  festive  board  was  covered  by  a  cloth* 

Scraps  of  information  about  food  and  drink  are  scattered 
through  the  relevant  literature,  though  battles  and  bloodshed 
are  the  staple,  while  love  also  plays  a  part*  A  few  extracts 
from  Samuel  Laing's  translation  of  St*  Olaf's  Saga  in  Heim- 
skringla  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  material  that 


has  to  be  pieced  together*  The  farmer  Erling  instructed  his 
thralls  in  the  rudiments  of  practical  agriculture  and  “  to  some 
of  his  freed  people  he  showed  how  to  work  in  the  herring 
fishery*"  King  Olafs  mother  Aasta,  when  she  heard  her  son 
was  coming  on  a  visit; 

*  *  *  stood  up  directly,  and  ordered  the  men  and  girls  to  put  every¬ 
thing  in  the  best  order*  She  ordered  four  girls  to  bring  out  all  that 
belonged  to  the  decoration  of  the  room,  and  put  it  in  order  with  hangings 
and  benches*  Two  carles  brought  straw  for  the  floor,  two  brought 
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forward  four-cornered  tables  and  drinking  jugs,  two  bare  out  victuals 
and  placed  the  meat  on  the  table,  two  she  sent  away  from  the  house  to 
procure  in  the  greatest  haste  all  that  was  needed,  and  two  carried  in 
the  ale.  ♦  ♦  . 

Numerous  guests  were  invited  and  all  donned  their  best 
clothes.  Messengers  were  sent  in  haste  to  Aasta's  husband. 
King  Sigurd  (Olaf  s  stepfather),  who  was  at  the  time  "  stand¬ 
ing  in  his  cornfield  "  conducting  agricultural  operations,  to 
let  him  know  what  was  forward  and  bid  him  hurry  back  to 
array  himself  in  all  his  bravery.  The  obedient  husband 
obeyed  these  instructions,  and  returned  with  thirty  retainers, 
when  he  was  just  in  time  to  get  into  his  best  outfit  (including 
scarlet  cloak.  Cordovan  boots  with  golden  spurs  attached, 
gilded  helmet,  and  sword),  mount  his  charger,  and  meet 
Olaf,  who  was  advancing  with  banners  waving  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  well-equipped  men. 

These  stout  fellows,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  were 
first  refreshed  with  a  cup  of  drink  (size  of  cup  not  stated), 
Olaf  was  conducted  to  the  ''high  seat"  and  "the  feast  was 
made  with  the  greatest  splendour."  A  delightful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  account,  but  we  should  like  further  details.  One 
is  supplied  in  another  version,  which  speaks  of  a  vat  from 
which  the  drinking  vessels  were  filled. 

According  to  one  authority,  Paul  B.  du  Chaillu,  food  was 
often  plain  in  those  times,  and  the  standard  of  cookery  was 
not  high  {The  Viking  Age ,  1889).  At  any  rate  there  was  no 
elaborate  feeding  for  the  rest  of  the  time  Olaf  and  his  men 
tarried  at  Ringerike,  for  they  were  entertained, 

.  .  .  day  about,  the  one  day  with  fish  and  milk,  the  other  day  with 
flesh-meat  and  ale. 

But  perhaps  the  resources  of  the  establishment  had  been 
somewhat  depleted  by  the  "feast."  The  editor  of  Laing's 
translation,  writing  in  1915,  adds  in  a  footnote: 

This  is  a  common  way  of  living  in  Norway  to  this  day  among 
the  peasants  and  middle  class. 
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Farther  on  we  read  that  in  King  Olaf's  household  "‘ale 
was  drunk  by  the  fire-light/'  and  that  the  rich  merchant 
Gudleif  Gerske  voyaged  to  Russia  and  bought,  among  other 
fine  things,  "  remarkably  splendid  table  utensils/'  In  all 
probability  the  products  of  even  the  king's  kitchen  were 
hardly  worthy  of  the  decorations  and  table  equipment.  When 
the  Norwegian  emissary  Hialte  Skeggeson,  with  a  party  of 
bards,  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Ingigerd,  daughter  of 
King  Olaf  the  Swede,  he  found  her  in  her  house,  "where 
she  sat  at  the  drinking-table  with  many  men."  The  reception 
was  gracious  and :  "  They  sat  there  till  late  in  the  day  drink¬ 
ing."  Very  sad  indeed !  but  worse  follows  of  the  said  Swedish 
king,  who  is  described,  on  one  occasion,  as  being  "very  merry 
and  drunk." 

Alcohol  also  figures  in  the  story  of  the  blind  King  Rorek, 
treated  most  hospitably  by  King  Olaf,  who 

.  .  .  gave  him  two  men  to  serve  him,  let  him  sit  in  the  high  seat  by 
his  side,  and  kept  him  in  meat  and  clothes  in  no  respect  worse  than  he 
had  kept  himself  before. 

Yet  this  treacherous  guest  incited  his  personal  attendant 
and  distant  kinsman  Svend  to  assassinate  Olaf,  though 
fortunately  the  plot  did  not  materialize.  Olaf  behaved  very 
magnanimously  in  trying  circumstances.  Svend  was  par¬ 
doned  and  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  though  Rorek 
was  degraded  from  the  high  seat  and  placed  at  the  second  or 
"long"  bench,  he  was  otherwise  treated  much  beyond  his 
deserts : 

The  King  appointed  a  different  lodging  for  Rorek  to  sleep  in  from 
that  in  which  he  slept  himself,  and  in  which  many  of  his  court-people 
slept. 

No  wonder !  He  set  two  of  his  court-men,  who  had  been 
long  with  him,  and  whose  fidelity  he  had  proof  of,  to  attend 
Rorek  day  and  night.  .  .  ,  King  Rorek's  mood  was  very 
different  at  different  times.  .  .  . 
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He  was  sometimes  in  a  mood  that  he  would  drink  them  all  under  the 
benches,  and  made  all  his  neighbours  drunk;  but  in  general  he  drank 
but  little.  [Allow  him  credit  for  this.]  King  Olaf  gave  him  plenty  of 
pocket-money.  When  he  went  to  his  lodgings  he  would  often,  before 
going  to  bed,  have  some  stoups  of  mead  brought  in,  which  he  gave  to 
all  the  men  in  the  house  to  drink,  so  that  he  was  much  liked .  [Italics  by 
the  present  writer.] 

The  alleged  happenings  quoted  from  the  Edda  and  St.  Olaf 
Saga,  likely  to  be  true  in  the  main,  of  course  took  place  in 
Scandinavia,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  similar  things 
occurred  in  England  during  the  Anglo-Danish  period.  But 
when  we  turn  from  the  domestic  economy  of  kings  and  others 
high  in  the  social  scale  the  material  is  less  abundant,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  comes  from  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 
The  latter  region  is  particularly  important  when  we  come  to 
the  question  of  dwellings  in  the  pursuit  of  kitchens  and  rooms 
serving  for  meals,  for  there  the  materials  employed  were  to 
a  great  extent  more  durable  than  the  wattle-and-daub  so 
much  used  in  Britain. 

Much  information  on  this  and  other  topics  is  to  be  found 
in  a  small  but  very  illuminating  book  by  Sigurd  Grieg, 
Vikingtiden  i  Norge  ( The  Viking  Time  in  Norway)  (1928), 
but  by  no  means  limited  to  the  country  named  in  the  title. 
Here  we  find  described  less  ambitious  habitations  than  those 
so  far  considered.  Some  of  the  larger,  suitable  for  occupation 
by  small  farmers,  contain  some  provision  for  livestock.  A 
good  example  is  one  at  Lower  Benzieclett,  Sandvick,  Orkney 
Islands,  investigated  by  J.  Stovrer  Clouston,  who  regards  it 
as  the  oldest  secular  building  in  that  archipelago.  Its  long 
axis  is  roughly  east  and  west,  and  the  three  chief  rooms  open 
into  one  another,  there  being  no  passage.  The  outer  door 
on  the  south  side  opens  into  the  middle  room,  which  served 
as  a  kitchen,  the  fire-place  being  against  the  west  partition 
wall,  while  there  is  a  built-in  bed  on  its  north  side.  The 
kitchen  communicates  with  a  larger  living-room  or  parlour 
on  the  west,  and  projecting  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
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this  is  a  small  additional  room  (bower)  ♦  On  the  east  the 
kitchen  opens  into  the  third  main  room,  a  cow  byre,  with  its 
own  outside  southern  door*  We  may  regard  the  kitchen  and 
parlour  as  the  “but  and  ben”  of  Scottish  parlance.  There 
was  further  a  small  detached  room  about  four  feet  to  the 
west  of  the  main  structure. 

Among  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  dwellings  investigated  in 
North  Germany  is  one  of  interest  as  regards  the  association 
of  human  beings  and  livestock  under  the  same  roof.  Here 
we  find  a  rectangular  building  with  a  door  in  the  centre  of 
one  short  side.  Looking  in  at  this  we  see  stalls  for  cattle 
right  and  left,  occupying  some  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
structure,  the  rest,  at  the  far  end,  being  the  quarters  of  the 
farmer  and  'his  family,  and  consisting  of  three  small  rooms. 
The  cooking  was  done  in  the  cow  byre,  the  fire-place  being 
at  the  end  of  the  central  passage  between  the  two  ranges  of 
stalls. 

This  brings  us  to  the  simplest  possibility,  a  one-roomed 
house,  or  rather  hut,  A  case  is  given  by  Sigurd  Grieg,  after 
a  description  in  a  memoir  by  Daniel  Bruun,  for  which  we 
must  go  to  the  Faroer  (Sheep  Islands),  north-west  of  the 
Shetlands,  This  is  a  small,  square  structure  with  a  thick 
wall  built  from  stones  and  earth.  The  internal  measure¬ 
ments,  roughly,  give  a  twenty-foot  square,  though  as  two 
sides  are  slightly  longer  than  the  others  we  can  speak  of 
long  and  short.  Entering  the  door,  placed  laterally  in  one 
short  side,  we  should  find  the  fire-place  against  that  side, 
two  cow-stalls  facing  us,  and  two  beds  fixed  to  the  wall  on 
the  right. 

As  already  remarked  (p,  48),  we  have  little  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  sites  in  England,  but,  quite  recently,  a  village 
of  the  period,  discovered  at  Sutton  Courtenay  (Berks),  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated  by  E,  T,  Leeds  ( Archdeologia , 
Ixxiii  for  1923,  and  lxxvi  for  1926),  The  site  was  originally 
occupied  during  the  Bronze  Age,  but  not  during  the  Roman 
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period,  and  the  village  is  believed  to  have  been  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlement  made  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century* 
With  a  few  exceptions,  it  consists  of  one-roomed  huts,  of 
semi-subterranean  nature,  and  much  more  primitive  than 
the  Faroer  dwelling  just  described*  They  were  doubtless 
occupied  by  the  serfs  who  did  the  work  of  the  settlement* 

Mr*  Leeds  considers  them  of  similar  character  to  the  cotes 
or  cottages  ("  cotan  **)  mentioned  much  later  in  the  Laws  of 
Cnut ,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  charter  given  to 
the  adjacent  parish  of  Milton*  It  will  suffice  to  describe 
briefly  one  of  these  cotes  (House  VIII)  in  illustration*  The 
floor,  all  that  remains,  is  an  oblong  (13J  ft*  by  9§  ft*)  with 
the  corners  rounded  and  one  long  side  inwardly  curved, 
giving  a  somewhat  bean-shaped  outline*  At  one  end  of  the 
long  axis  is  a  roof-post  hole,  and  no  doubt  there  were  more 
originally,  as  in  some  of  the  other  huts*  In  the  centre  is 
a  curved  heap  of  stones  and  earth,  with  a  hearth  in  the 
concavity,  a  second  smaller  arrangement  of  the  kind  is 
situated  in  another  part  of  the  floor,  and  several  stones,  one 
of  them  flat,  lie  here  and  there* 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  found  in  the  village  are  a 
small  iron  knife  (2J  in*  long  including  the  tang)  without  its 
handle,  and  a  large  earthenware  cooking-pot  with  bulging 
sides  and  rounded  base;  maximum  width  15  in*,  width  of 
mouth  8|  in*,  depth  14  in*  Grilling,  roasting,  seething,  and 
stewing  were  all  possibilities* 

The  work  of  Anglo-Saxon  serfs  and  Danish  thralls  was 
of  such  importance  that  the  proprietors  could  not  allow 
them  to  lack  food  and  drink,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
provided  with  pretty  ample  rations*  The  work  must  have 
been  extremely  strenuous,  and  we  get  a  glimpse  of  this  in 
the  Colloquy  of  JElfricy  where  the  ploughman  describes  his 
toil  from  dawn  to  dusk,  aided  only  by  a  boy  to  goad  the 
oxen,  "who  also  is  hoarse  with  cold  and  shouting,"  ending 
his  story  with  "Ha,  ha!  hard  work  it  is,  hard  work  it  is, 
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because  I  am  not  free/'  A  similar  tale  is  told  by  the  shep¬ 
herd,  who  starting  with  the  " first  of  the  morning”  with  his 
dogs,  tends  the  sheep  and  guards  them  from  wolves,  milks 
his  charges  twice  a  day,  and  makes  cheese  and  butter*  The 
oxherd  takes  over  the  unyoked  oxen  in  the  evening,  and  all 
night  has  to  "  stand  over  them  waking,”  for  fear  of  thieves. 

Those  who  have  studied  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer's  Golden  Bough , 
and  other  works  dealing  with  folk-lore,  are  aware  that  some 
of  our  old  agricultural  customs  are  the  last  remains  of  heathen 
ceremonies  concerned  with  the  propitiation  of  gods,  which 
have  come  down  from  the  immemorial  past.  Even  when 
superficially  Christianized  the  Anglo-Danish  farmers  still 
craved  their  favour,  an  example  being  the  following  invoca¬ 
tion  to  the  Earth  Goddess  (the  Greek  Demeter  and  Roman 
Ceres),  one  of  their  ancient  deities,  for  the  prosperity  of 
crops,  as  translated  by  Stopford  Brooke: 


Erce,  Erce,  Erce,  Mother  of  Earth! 

May  the  All-Wielder,  Ever  Lord  grant  thee 
Acres  a-waxing,  upwards  a-growing 
Pregnant  with  corn  and  plenteous  in  strength; 

Hosts  of  grain  shafts  and  of  glittering  plants! 

Of  broad  barley  the  blossoms 
And  of  white  wheat  ears  waxing, 

Of  the  whole  earth  the  harvest! 

Let  be  guarded  the  grain  against  all  the  ills 
That  are  sown  o'er  the  land  by  the  sorcery  men. 
Nor  let  cunning  women  change  it  nor  a  crafty  man. 


The  Sutton  Courtenay  village  has  yielded  remains  of 
meals:  bones  of  ox,  sheep,  pig,  and  deer.  The  mention  of 
deer  reminds  us  that  a  village  in  these  times  was  a  clearing 
in  the  forest,  which  then  teemed  with  birds  and  beasts, 
many  of  which  could  be  captured  by  anybody  without 
remonstrance  or  worse.  The  cruel  Norman  game  laws  were 
yet  to  come.  Even  among  those  highly  placed,  at  any  rate 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  chase  was 
largely  a  matter  of  "pot-hunting,”  though  not  devoid  of 
excitement  when  wolf,  bear,  and  wild  boar  abounded. 
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Anglo -Danish  table  manners  must  have  been  somewhat 
primitive,  even  among  those  occupying  the  “high  seat/'  and 
the  picked  bones  were  thrown  about  in  profusion,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  expectant  dogs;  indeed  there  was  nowhere 
else  to  put  therm  Lip-smackings,  gurglings,  food  shovelling, 
and  liquor  gulping,  were  doubtless  regarded  as  normal,  for 
treatises  on  etiquette  at  meals,  published  centuries  later, 
enjoin  their  readers — including  ladies  forsooth — to  avoid 
these  very  things*  Even  to-day  some  members  of  the 
Nordic  race  have  still  something  to  learn  in  such  matters* 
Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ritual  of  the  wassail 
bowl  came  in  with  the  Anglo-Saxons*  A  health  was  proposed 
with  the  words  “waes  had"  (health  to  you),  the  response 
being  “drink  had"  (good  luck)* 


CHAPTER  VI 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  NORMAN  AND  PLANTAGENET  TIMES 

At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  though  England  was 
nominally  one  country,  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  great 
earldoms  loosely  knit  together,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  we 
understand  it,  did  not  exist,  only  local  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion  to  individual  leaders*  Even  now  we  lag  behind  many 
other  nations  in  matters  requiring  co-operation,  and  when 
King  Harold  ascended  the  throne  there  were  no  effective 
means  of  rapidly  uniting  all  the  national  forces  in  sudden 
emergencies,  such  as  invasion*  To  meet  two  invasions 
immediately  succeeding  one  another  under  such  circumstances 
was  an  almost  superhuman  task,  though  Harold  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  it* 

It  was  a  heroic  effort  to  beat  King  Harold  Hardrada  of 
Norway,  the  greatest  of  the  Vikings,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  to 
ride  to  London  in  four  days,  and  then  to  meet  Duke  William 
at  the  Battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings,  the  date  of  which  (1066) 
is  one  of  the  few  things  an  average  person  remembers  from 
schooldays* 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  until  the  final  loss  of  Calais 
in  1558,  England  was,  decreasingly,  a  Continental  Power,  so 
that  we  were  in  close  touch  with  European  innovations  and 
advances  in  cookery*  It  was  not  until  we  became  an  isolated 
island  state  that  we  sought  our  fortunes  overseas  and  engaged 
in  empire-building* 

For  some  of  the  details  which  immediately  follow,  and 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  food  and  cookery  of  the 
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new  conquerors,  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  F.  R* 
Fowkes's  book  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  (1913),  collating  the 
work  of  previous  authors*  In  the  legends  to  some  of  the 
plates,  however,  the  word  “  French  ”  appears  instead  of 
“Normans/'  It  is  true  that  Normandy  was  a  fief  of  the 
French  crown,  but  the  ruling  class  of  the  dukedom  were 
Norsemen,  the  Viking  chief  Rollo  or  Rolfganger  having 
wrested  the  province  from  Charles  the  Bald  in  912,  and  given 
it  the  distinctive  name  of  Normandy* 

For  the  most  part,  therefore,  William  and  his  knights  were 
simply  an  addition  to  one  of  the  main  strains  of  blood  existing 
in  the  dominant  Anglo-Danes  already  ruling  England,  and 
were  absorbed  in  the  long  run*  Their  original  habits  must 
have  been  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  conquered,  but 
they  had  become  semi- civilised  as  the  result  of  contact  for 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  refined  French,  and  had  adopted  their  language, 
which  after  the  Conquest  greatly  enriched  our  own*  It  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  beginning  of  the  “  menu  ”  as  opposed  to  the 
“bill  of  fare*" 

In  the  course  of  time  a  species  of  glamour  has  attached 
itself  to  the  Norman  conquerors,  as  to  the  earlier  warriors 
idealised  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  but  they  were  doubtless  a 
pretty  rough  lot,  and  William  himself  was  base  born;  pro¬ 
bably  his  uncommon  vigour  was  due  to  a  mixture  of  strains* 
The  numerous  individuals  who  can  substantiate  a  claim  to 
descent  from  William  or  one  of  his  vassals  might  ponder  over 
the  cynical  remarks  made  by  the  late  Professor  Arthur  Milnes 
Marshall  where  he  speaks  of  descent; 

Our  own  special  genealogies  *  *  *  generally  take  the  form  of  a  tree 
in  which  the  stem  represents  our  earliest  ancestor,  who,  in  this  country 
at  least,  usually  takes  the  form  of  some  impoverished  adventurer,  whom 
we  should  probably  be  intensely  ashamed  of  could  we  see  him  in  the 
flesh,  whose  sole  virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  “  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror/'  and  whose  sole  possessions  of  any  importance  appear  to 
have  been  a  crest,  a  motto,  and  a  coat  of  arms.  *  *  *  (. Biological  Lectures 
and  Addresses,  1894,  p,  20.) 
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Even  Shakespeare's  drunken  tinker  remarks : 

.  .  *  the  Slys  are  no  rogues;  look  in  the  chronicles;  we  came  in  with 
Richard  [sic]  Conqueror. 

The  first  important  meal  taken  by  the  Normans  on  landing 
is  figured  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  It  was  obviously  their 
intention  to  “live  on  the  country"  so  far  as  solid  food  was 
concerned,  but  they  must  have  had  misgivings  about  liquor, 
for  they  brought  plenty  of  wine  with  them,  contained  in 
barrels,  elongated  kegs,  and  skins,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  embarkation  scenes. 

The  cooking  was  done  in  the  open  air.  We  see  the  seizure 
of  farm  stock,  and  what  happens  to  them  afterwards.  Two 
cooks  superintend  the  seething  of  meat  in  a  cauldron  sus¬ 
pended  over  a  fire  kindled  on  a  metal  stand  supported  by 
legs.  Behind  is  a  row  of  spits  transfixing  a  bird  and  other 
things  ready  for  roasting.  A  melancholy  baker  is  removing 
with  tongs  small  cakes  from  the  top  of  a  cylindrical  stove 
with  a  fire  burning  below  it  (Fig.  18,  lower  part). 

After  the  meal  has  been  prepared  (Fig.  18,  upper  part)  the 
cooked  food  is  handed  on  to  four  attendants  standing  at  a 
serving-table  extemporised  from  shields,  and  one  of  these  is 
seen  to  be  sounding  a  horn  to  announce  that  the  dishes  are 
ready.  Next  comes  the  curved  high  table,  with  knives  and  an 
assortment  of  edibles,  while  drinking-vessels  are  not  forgotten. 
Six  individuals  are  seated  on  the  convex  side  of  the  table, 
one  of  them  Bishop  Odo — with  a  slight  squint — blessing  the 
food,  and  grasping  a  capacious  drinking-bowl  in  his  left  hand. 

On  Odo's  right  is  Duke  William  himself,  with  an  expectant 
expression.  The  other  four  persons  are  paying  little  heed  to 
the  grace,  for  one  of  those  on  the  Bishop's  left  is  calling 
attention  to  something  of  passing  interest,  and  next  him 
again  is  another  dignitary  busily  devouring  a  fish  with  the 
aid  of  his  fingers.  Of  the  remaining  two  diners,  the  one 
next  William  is  bearded,  and  has  been  identified  with  some 
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Fig.  i 8.  Scenes  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry 
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probability  as  Roger,  Earl  of  Beaumont,  who  stands  third 
on  the  battle  roll,  and  is  described  as  “a  la  barbe*"  In  any 
case  his  table  manners  are  shocking,  for  he  pledges  his  right 
hand  neighbour  in  a  flowing  bowl  while  the  Bishop  is  busily 
blessing* 

While  all  these  things  are  going  on  an  official  kneels  on  one 
knee  on  the  concave  side  of  the  table,  holding  aloft  a  mazer, 

no  doubt  full  of  wine,  and, 
ready  to  be  presented  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  grace* 
This  functionary  is  most 
likely  the  Duke's  "dis¬ 
penser,"  charged  with  the 
duty  of  tasting  all  food 
and  drink  as  a  precaution 
against  poison*  Had  the 
meal  been  a  normal  one  in 
William's  hall  at  home  he 
would  have  operated  at  a 
"  tasting  table,"  still  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  sanctuary  of 
a  church  by  the  **  credence 
table*" 

Some  interesting  remarks 
on  social  life  before  and 
after  the  Conquest  are 
made  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (about  1095  to  1143),  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  at  that  place,  in  his  De  Gestis  Regnum , 
a  history  of  the  English  kings  from  the  coming  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  1128*  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
translation  of  J*  A*  Giles,  as  quoted  by  G*  G*  Coulton  in  his 
extremely  valuable  Social  Life  in  Britain  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Reformation  (1918): 

Nevertheless,  in  process  of  time,  the  desire  after  literature  and 
religion  had  decayed,  for  several  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans* 


Fig*  19.  A  Thirsty  Cellarer 
(From  a  medieval  MS*,  British  Museum, 
Sloane,  2435). 
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.  ♦  .  The  monks  mocked  the  rule  of  their  order  by  fine  vestments,  and 
the  use  of  every  kind  of  food.  *  ♦  ♦  [Fig.  19  is  interesting  in  this 
connection.] 

Of  the  laity: 

Drinking  in  parties  was  a  universal  practice,  in  which  occupation 
they  passed  entire  nights  as  well  as  days.  ♦  .  ♦  They  were  accustomed 
to  eat  until  they  were  surfeited,  and  to  drink  till  they  were  sick.  These 
latter  qualities  they  imparted  to  their  conquerors;  as  to  the  rest,  they 
adopted  their  manners. 

As  a  qualification  to  this  indictment  he  adds; 

Be  injustice  far  from  this  account;  the  accusation  does  not  involve 
the  whole  indiscriminately. 

Now  as  to  the  new-comers: 

Moreover,  the  Normans,  that  I  may  speak  of  them  also,  were  at  that 
time,  and  are  even  now,  proudly  apparelled,  delicate  in  their  food,  but 
not  excessive.  .  .  .  They  Jive  in  large  edifices  with  economy.  ♦  ♦  . 

Many  of  these  "edifices/'  including  castles,  still  remain, 
for  the  Normans  used  more  durable  building  materials  in 
the  construction  of  their  homes  than  did  the  Anglo-Danes. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  hall,  and  the  kitchen  with  its 
ancillary  rooms  and  outhouses  (Fig.  20).  The  hall,  to  begin 
with,  was  placed  on  the  first  floor,  though  later  on  the  old 
position  on  the  ground  floor  was  often  chosen.  It  was  com¬ 
monly  rectangular,  and  the  **  high  seat  ”  in  the  middle  of  one 
side  was  replaced  by  a  dais  at  one  end,  as  still  in  an  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  college.  There  was  a  plate  cupboard'  at  one 
side  of  the  dais.  The  stone  walls  (bricks,  much  used  by  the 
Romans,  came  in  again  during  the  thirteenth  century)  were 
either  simply  whitewashed,  or  else  plastered,  and  sometimes 
decorated  with  frescoes. 

The  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes  and  the  like,  and  the  old 
central  fire  was  retained,  the  smoke,  or  some  of  it,  escaping 
through  a  lantern  (louvre)  in  the  timbered  roof.  Certain  of 
the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  piously  maintained  a 
vestige  of  this  method  of  warming  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  by  lighting  a  fire  on  a  brazier  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  Westminster  School,  still  more  con¬ 
servative,  kept  up  this  symbolic  practice  until  1850, 

At  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  passage 
(the  “screens”),  were  the  kitchen;  the  buttery  (butlery),  to 
which  drink  found  its  way  from  the  cellar  (not  necessarily 
underground);  and  a  sewery  (pantry)  for  the  storing  of 


Fig.  20.  Plan  of  Horham  Hall  (Essex),  Early  Sixteenth  Century 
(From  J.  A.  Gotch :  Growth  of  the  English  House ) 


sundry  solid  viands.  A  brewery  and  a  bakery  were  also 
part  of  the  establishment.  The  kitchen  equipment  was 
strong  in  iron  pots,  for  boiling  and  stewing:  some  were 
suspended  over  the  fire  (by  pot-hooks  attached  to  ratchets 
or  chains),  while  others  were  provided  with  short  legs.  These 
were  placed  on  the  fire,  and  are  the  prototype  of  the  familiar 
three-legged  iron  pot.  There  were  also  smaller  utensils  of 
similar  kind,  but  with  long  handles — skillets  or  posnets. 
Long-handled  gridirons  and  revolving  spits  provided  for 
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grilling  and  roasting  of  fresh  meat,  when  available,  poultry, 
and  game*  Double-ended  dogs  are  described  in  the  sequel 
(P-  81). 

Several  manuscripts  on  cookery  and  domestic  matters  be¬ 
long  to  this  period,  and  although  some  are  called  "boke" 
or  "  liber/'  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  book 
Caxton  printed  in  England  bears  date  1477:  his  two  previous 
efforts  (1474  and  1475)  were  printed  at  Bruges  in  a  mixture 
of  Latin  and  Norman  French*  Our  first  cookery  book,  or 
rather  manuscript,  was  written  by  Alexander  Neckam 
(Augustinian  canon,  and  finally  Abbot  of  Cirencester)  near 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  entitled  De  Utensilibus 
("Treatise  on  Utensils")*  Its  object  was  to  provide  full 
instructions  for  young  housekeepers  in  the  conduct  of  their 
establishments,  more  particularly  as  to  cookery,  and  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  "Mrs*  Beeton"  of  its  day,  but  only  suitable 
for  the  great* 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  in  his  highly  entertaining  work.  Old 
Cookery  Books  and  Ancient  Cuisine  (popular  edition,  1902), 
thus  comments  on  the  canonical  instructions  regarding  pork: 

Neckam  gives  very  minute  directions  for  the  preparation  of  pork  for 
the  table.  He  appears  to  have  considered  that  broiling  on  the  grill  was 
the  best  way;  the  gridiron  had  supplanted  the  hot  stones  or  bricks  in 
more  fashionable  households,  and  he  recommends  a  brisk  fire,  perhaps 
with  an  eye  to  the  skilful  development  of  the  crackling.  He  died 
without  the  happiness  of  bringing  his  ecclesiastical  nostrils  in  contact 
with  the  sage  and  onions  of  wiser  generations,  and  thinks  that  a  little 
salt  is  enough*  But  *  .  ♦  Neckam  prescribed  for  great  folk.  These 
refinements  were  unknown  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace  and  the 
castle. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  our 
words  for  various  meats  (beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  and  veni¬ 
son)  are  derived  from  Norman-French,  though  "lamb"  holds 
sturdily  on  to  the  Anglo-Saxon*  The  words  "dinner"  and 
"supper"  are  also  Norman-French.  But  Neckam  has  much 
to  say  of  viands  other  than  meats,  among  them  peacock  and 
pheasant,  fowl,  cock  of  the  wood  (woodcock),  and  thrush; 
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turbot,  sole,  plaice,  mackerel,  ray,  and  lamprey*  There  was 
no  lack  of  hare  and  rabbit,  pigeons  (the  Normans  first  built 
dove-cotes),  salmon  and  herring,  trout  and  other  freshwater 
fishes,  and  various  shell-fish*  Dairy  products  were  of  course 
consumed,  and  we  see  men  milking  a  cow  and  a  ewe  in 
Fig*  21,  spurred  on  by  exhortations  from  a  woman  with  a 
churn*  The  making  of  pastries  and  other  sweets  was  beginning 
to  be  understood,  and  loaves  of  bread  began  to  supplant  the 
flat  round  cakes  of  earlier  times* 

Neckam  did  not  forget  the  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the 


“stillroom,”  which  actually  possessed  a  still,  was  an  important 
part  of  a  Norman  domestic  establishment  on  the  large  scale, 
as  it  continued  to  be  for  many  centuries  afterwards*  Among 
other  things  we  learn  that  dare  was  a  mixture  of  clear  red 
wine  with  honey,  sugar,  and  spices;  while  nectar  was  similar 
but  more  potent*  Clare  must  not  be  confounded  with 
claret,  but  we  find  this  later  on  in  a  roll  of  50  Edward  III 

(1376). 

The  mention  of  sugar  is  interesting,  for  it  was  then  a 
rare  and  expensive  commodity,  mostly  figuring  in  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  physicians*  A  few  remarks  on  its  history  may 
not  be  inappropriate  here*  India  is  the  original  home  of 
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the  sugar- cane,  and  cane  sugar  has  been  known  in  the  East 
from  remote  antiquity*  It  was  imported  into  China  over 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  “honey-bearing  reed”  is 
mentioned  by  classical  writers  of  the  first  century  of  our  era* 
Its  cultivation  spread  gradually  westward,  by  the  agency  of 
the  Arabs,  until  it  reached  Sicily,  North  Africa,  South  Spain, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canaries*  During  the  Middle  Ages  Venice 
was  the  centre  of  the  sugar  trade  in  Europe,  and  we  read  in 
an  early  record  (1319)  that  Tommaso  Loredano,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  sent  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  to  this 
country  on  one  occasion,  to  be  exchanged  for  wool* 

In  a  rare  pamphlet  by  Dr*  William  Cramond,  On  Scots 
Drink  (Elgin,  1895),  there  are  some  interesting  details  about 
Scottish  clerics  of  the  thirteenth  century,  indicating  that  they 
were  somewhat  partial  to  alcoholic  beverages*  A  note  is 
added  about  the  laity: 

“We  ordain/'  say  the  statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  “that  all  clerics  abstain  from  wine  and  drunkenness,  that  they 
avoid  all  taverns  except  when  on  a  journey  they  are  driven  thereto  by 
necessity*"  This  shows  us  that  wine  was  then  a  common  drink,  and  it 
may  also  be  inferred  that  it  proved  occasionally  too  attractive  for  certain 
clerics*  Similarly  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  year  1238,  were  forbidden  to  enter  taverns  under  danger  of  the 
sub-dean  withdrawing  their  ale  and  other  intoxicating  drinks*  In 
those  early  times,  and  even  prior  thereto,  says  the  author  of  Caledonia, 
the  higher  classes  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  wine,  but  the  principal  beverage 
of  the  common  people  was  beer,  chiefly  brewed  from  malt  of  oats. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Normans  table  equipment  began 
to  be  more  elaborate*  Some  of  the  details  may  be  gathered 
from  Fig*  22,  where  a  select  meal  for  three  is  in  progress* 
Here  the  table  is  covered  with  an  elegantly  draped  table¬ 
cloth*  A  knife  and  fork  are  in  evidence,  and  three  food 
dishes*  The  male  person,  looking  rather  like  an  escape  from 
the  Zoo,  clutches  a  fish  in  one  hand  and  holds  a  knife  in  the 
other*  The  lady  in  the  centre  is  more  bent  on  liquor,  for 
her  right  hand  holds  a  drinking  vessel,  probably  of  silver 
or  pewter* 
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Pondering  over  the  two  elongated  digits  of  this  good  dame, 
and  knowing  the  astuteness  of  the  rising  generation,  the 
present  writer  asked  his  eldest  granddaughter  for  her 
explanation  of  the  anatomical  abnormality*  He  was  promptly 
told  that  it  was  symbolic,  and  meant  that  the  lady  was  “  calling 
for  two  long  drinks!"  It  may  have  been  so,  perhaps  two 
brimming  drinking  horns  were  wanted*  The  picture  is 
completed  by  the  two  kneeling  attendants,  handing  food  on 
spits,  which  were  very  likely  of  silver* 

A  dinner  in  hall  was  much  more  elaborate*  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  hands  were  washed  beforehand*  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  associated  in  pairs,  each  sharing  a 
drinking  vessel  and,  if  the  supply  permitted,  a  spoon.  In 
very  rich  establishments  there  were  sometimes  silver  or 
pewter  plates,  or — failing  these — wooden  trenchers*  The  most 
common  device,  however,  was  a  slice  of  bread,  which  was 
called  a  “trencher,"  being  something  cut  (Old  French, 
trenchoir ,  to  cut).  These  temporary  plates  were  either  eaten 
or,  if  not  juicy  enough,  thrown  into  an  “alms  basket." 
Wooden  trenchers  came  at  a  later  date* 

On  very  great  occasions,  feasts  rather  than  dinners,  some 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  kitchen  were  carried  in  by  a  proces¬ 
sion,  accompanied  by  joyful  music*  The  boar's  head  and 
the  peacock  “in  his  pride"  were  among  the  things  so 
honoured*  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  continues  the  old 
ceremony  in  respect  of  the  former.  This  is  probably  the 
oldest  version  of  the  Boar's  Head  Carol : 

Caput  apri  refero 
Resonans  laudes  Domino . 

The  boris  hed  in  hondis  I  brynge 
with  garlondis  gay  &  byrdis  syngynge; 

I  pray  you  all  helpe  me  to  synge, 

Qui  estis  in  conuiuio . 

The  boris  hede,  I  understonde, 
ys  cheffe  seruyce  in  all  this  londe ; 
wher-so-ever  it  may  be  fonde, 

Seruitur  cum  sinapio * 
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Fig.  22.  Norman  Banquet  (MS.  Cotton  Tib.) 
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The  boris  hede,  I  dare  well  say, 
anon  after  the  xijth  day 
he  taketh  his  leve  and  goth  a- way, 

Exiuit  tunc  de  patria . 

There  was  a  carving  table  where  the  joints  and  other  large 
objects  were  sliced  or  dismembered.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  small  roasts  or  grills  were  handed  round  on  spits,  and 
when  these  were  of  substantial  size  it  was  the  duty  of  each 
gentleman  to  cut  off  a  sufficiency  for  his  lady  and  himself. 
Meanwhile  the  drinks  were  circulating.  Sweets  and  dessert, 
when  these  figured  in  the  bill  of  fare,  came  at  the  end,  when 
everything  was  cleared  away,  including  the  table.  This  was 
not,  however,  the  signal  for  further  drinking,  as  it  would  have 
been  in  Anglo-Danish  times.  After  a  last  draught  of  spiced 
wine,  and  a  second  washing  of  hands,  by  this  time  urgently 
necessary,  the  company  retired  to  the  " solar"  (sun-parlour), 
the  equivalent  of  our  (with) drawing-room. 

Cats,  dogs,  and  hawks  were  present  in  the  hall,  and  also 
minstrels,  tumblers,  and  jugglers  for  the  amusement  of  the 
diners,  which  was  also  furthered,  in  many  cases,  by  a  jester. 
Beggars,  too,  made  their  way  in,  and  these  would  not  be 
denied  sufficiency  of  food,  including  liquor.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  times  of  meals  were  very  different  from 
our  own.  The  familiar  jingle,  "To  rise  at  five,  to  dine  at 
nine,"  etc,  is  a  rendering  of  the  French: 

Lever  a  cinq,  diner  a  neuf, 

Souper  a  cinq,  coucher  a  neuf. 

Fait  vivre  d'ans  nonante  et  neuf. 

Dinner  became  later,  step  by  step,  during  the  following 
centuries.  Artificial  lighting  was  of  primitive  nature,  and 
the  most  had  to  be  made  of  sunlight. 

Two  or  three  kinds  of  receptacles  for  liquor,  not  so  far  men¬ 
tioned,  need  to  be  spoken  about  here,  as  allusions  to  them  are 
scattered  through  our  literature.  One  of  them  is  the  "mazer," 
or  "mazard,"  about  which  Monson-Fitzjohn  has  much  to  say 
(Drinking  Vessels ,  pp,  17-20),  This  is  a  bowl  turned  from 
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maple  wood,  and  either  plain,  or  decorated  with  a  gold  or 
silver  rim  and  a  device-bearing  medallion  of  precious  metal 
let  into  the  bottom.  If  the  elaborate  “Saint  Bede's  Bowl" 
in  the  treasury  of  Durham  Cathedral  is  correctly  named,  the 
mazer  must  have  been  known  in  Saxon  times.  It  was  at 
any  rate  popular  from  1200  until  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  1328  Canterbury  Abbey  was  in  possession 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  these  vessels* 

Leather  has  been  used  in  the  service  of  liquor  from  very 
remote  times,  and  full  particulars  of  leathern  vessels  are  given 
by  Monson-Fitzjohn  (op,  cit,,  pp,  20-26),  and  by  Oliver 
Baker  in  his  sumptuous  book. 

Black  Jacks  and  Leather  Bot- 
tells  (1921)*  The  shoemaker 
in  the  Colloquy  of  Azlfric  says 
he  makes  “  bottles,  flasks,  and 
bougets,"  and  a  leather  Saxon 
drinking- cup  with  a  silver 
rim  has  been  found  in  a 
barrow  near  Buxton,  The 
famous  “leather  bottel"  (Fig, 

23),  which  has  given  its  name 
to  many  inns  and  been 
immortalized  in  song,  is  FlG*  23*  A  Leather  “Bottel" 

mentioned  by  Neckam  (op,  cit,),  writing  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  “Luck  of  Edenhall,”  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
drinking  vessels,  is  a  very  beautiful  glass  beaker  decorated 
with  an  ornamental  pattern  in  gold  and  coloured  enamels. 
It  was  most  likely  made  about  a,d,  1200  by  a  foreign  crafts¬ 
man  working  in  this  country.  Much  verse  has  been  written 
about  it,  the  ballad  of  Uhland,  with  the  inspired  translation 
by  Longfellow,  being  the  most  notable  example 

The  workers  on  the  land  of  course  had  simple  fare, 
curtailed  by  the  severe  game  laws  of  the  Normans,  But 
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each  man  had  his  garden  plot  for  growing  vegetables,  and 
possessed  one  or  more  hives  of  bees*  He  also  kept  fowls 
and  a  pig,  and  subsisted  to  a  large  extent  on  dairy  produce, 
including  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  and  ewes* 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  shortage  of  bread  and 
ale,  but  the  way  of  making  mead  from  honey  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge* 

To  round  off  the  brief  outline  given  of  our  food  and 
drink  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  little  about  the  material  results  of  the 
Crusades,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  (see  p*  28)* 
The  Crusaders  greatly  furthered  the  importation  of  many 
products  of  the  East:  sugar;  fruits  such  as  lemon,  peach, 
apricot,  and  damson  (Damascene  plum);  almonds;  spices; 
perfumes,  and  so  forth* 

Accustomed  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Orientals  to  the  burning 
savour  of  spices,  soon  they  were  not  able  to  get  along  without  them* 
They  could  not  prepare  famous  dishes  without  plentiful  use  of  spice; 
wines  even  were  perfumed  with  them*  Romancers  of  the  era  of  the 
Crusades  sang  the  praises,  on  nearly  every  page,  of  cinnamon,  musk, 
clove,  and  ginger.  Did  their  fertile  imagination  build  some  superb 
palace,  the  magic  home  of  the  most  powerful  genii,  they  surrounded  it 
with  an  odoriferous  forest,  planted  with  spice-bearing  trees*  Several 
Italian  towns,  especially  the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  got 
from  this,  almost  entirely,  not  only  the  benefits  of  a  commerce  which 
embraced  so  many  sought-for  commodities,  but  the  other  advantages 
of  a  sea-trade  abandoned  to  the  Franks  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabs. 
( Historians f  History  of  the  World ,  vol.  viii,  pp*  471-2.) 

The  Crusaders  are  also  credited  by  some  authorities  with 
the  introduction  of  windmills* 
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This  century  marks  the  beginning  of  marked  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  structure  and  adornment  of  the  hall,  of  which 
the  most  important  consisted  in  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
open  fire-places  in  the  wrall,  to  replace  or  supplement  the 
central  fire*  This  device  had  already  been  adopted  in  some 
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buildings,  and  was  possibly  introduced  from  Italy*  There 
was  no  chimney  in  the  modern  sense  with  smoke  escaping  at 
the  top,  but  it  made  its  way  out  several  feet  from  the  ground 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall*  Tapestry,  especially  that  from 
Arras,  had  already  been  employed  for  decorating  the  smaller 
rooms,  and  at  times  for  the  wall  behind  the  dais*  It  was 
now  sufficiently  common  to  use  for  the  remaining  sides* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  standard  of  living  among  wealthier 
people  was  making  marked  progress,  and  as  the  control  of 
fire  for  comfort  and  cookery  is  here  of  fundamental  import¬ 
ance  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  little  more  about  the  evolution 
of  the  hearth*  We  have  in  the  dog-irons  to  which  allusion 
has  repeatedly  been  made  an  important  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  fire-grate,  and  these  therefore  need  to  be 
considered,  though  very  briefly*  Those  who  desire  full 
information  on  this  and  many  cognate  matters  are  referred 
to  the  sumptuous  work  by  J*  Seymour  Lindsay  on  Iron  and 
Brass  Implements  of  the  English  House  (1927),  which  the 
present  writer  gratefully  acknowledges  as  his  chief  source  of 
information,  apart  from  actual  objects  displayed  in  various 
museums* 

When  metal  replaced  stone  for  supporting  at  the  sides  a 
fire  kindled  on  the  central  hearth,  a  double-ended  wrought- 
iron  fire-dog  was  invented,  dating  from  Romano-British 
times  (p*  39)*  In  front  view  this  may  be  compared  with  a 
very  broad  H,  with  the  cross-stroke  low  down,  this  repre¬ 
senting  a  "billet  bar"  against  which  logs  were  piled*  An 
inverted  A  will  serve  to  suggest  the  end-view  if  the  vertical 
stroke  is  much  elongated*  The  upper  ends  of  the  dog 
were  ornamented*  The  central  fire  of  the  Great  Hall  at 
Penshurst  (Kent),  built  about  1350,  was  so  equipped,  and 
residents  in  New  York  can  see  a  model  of  this  particular 
hall  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  that  city* 
Here,  however,  the  billet-bar  was  prevented  by  a  central  leg 
from  sagging  under  the  influence  of  intense  heat* 
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The  Penshurst  example  is  a  brand-dog,  i*e*  a  dog  used  for 
warming  a  room*  The  spit-dog  or  andiron,  for  kitchen  use, 
was  provided  with  a  series  of  hooks  on  the  front  or  back 
of  the  vertical  parts  of  the  ends,  serving  to  support  horizontal 
spits  at  varying  heights*  It  dates  from  as  early  as  1300* 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  introduction  of  wall  fire¬ 
places,  for  which,  unless  they  were  very  large,  the  clumsy 
double-ended  dogs  were  inconvenient,  led  to  the  invention 


of  the  more  convenient  single 
dogs  known  to  be  in  use 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
(Fig*  24)*  The  fire  was 
made  up  between  a  pair  of 
them,  and  when  they  were 
of  the  spit-dog  kind  the 
necessary  hooks  were  added* 
It  will  be  noted  that  a  single 
dog  is  really  a  small  double- 
ended  dog  with  a  billet-bar 
running  from  front  to  back 
on  one  side  of  the  fire-place, 
and  the  inner  end  reduced 
to  a  vertical  leg* 


Fig.  24.  Single  Fire-dog 


A  couple  when  used  as 


brand-dogs  would  provide  two  supports  for  logs*  If,  how¬ 
ever,  employed  in  the  kitchen  as  spit-dogs,  loose  iron  bars 
could  be  placed  upon  them  for  the  support  of  cooking 
utensils* 

Dinner  continued  to  follow  much  the  same  routine  as 
already  described  (p*  76)  during  this  fourteenth  century 
and  for  long  afterwards*  The  officials  in  the  Manuscript 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  who  like  their  colleagues 
in  other  departments  have  courteously  placed  their  special 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  present  writer,  warn  him 
that  the  evidence  from  pictures  introduced  into  manuscripts 
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may  be  far  from  reliable*  As  these  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  source  of  information  when  the  details  of  ancient 
meals  are  reconstructed,  complete  avoidance  of  error  is 
almost  impossible* 

The  monks  who  decorated  these  wonderfully  artistic 
documents  were  sometimes  content  with  camouflaging 
classical  drawings  and  passing  them  off  as  British,  it  may  be 
with  the  best  intentions*  Their  object  was  to  produce 
pleasing  pictures,  without  bothering  about  anachronisms, 
and  in  this  they  were  entirely  successful*  The  little  dinner¬ 
party  described  in  this  book  as  “  Norman, ”  and  interpreted 
by  a  writer  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  “Saxon,”  may 
possibly  be  an  adaptation  of  the  kind,  though  it  undoubtedly 
gives  a  good  idea  of  what  probably  happened  at  such  a  meal 
during  Norman  times  proper,  as  well 
as  in  the  Normanized  England  of 
Edward  the  Confessor*  It  is  certainly 
too  refined  for  an  Anglo  -  Danish 
repast* 

Pewter  was  becoming  fashionable 
during  this  century,  for  the  first 
ordinances  relating  to  the  London 
Pewterers  were  drawn  up  in  1348* 

They  were  incorporated  as  a  Livery 
Company  late  in  the  next  century 
(1473),  and  now  occupy  the  sixteenth 
place  among  the  existing  City  Guilds* 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
“  Botellars,”  who  worked  in  leather, 

.  not  in  glass  as  their  name  suggests, 
were  incorporated  as  a  guild,  and  they  combined  with  the 
Horners  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV*  Their  craftsmen  made 
many  things  besides  leather  “bottels,”  among  'them  black 
jacks,  large  leather  pitchers  from  which  drinking  vessels 
could  be  filled  (Fig*  25)*  Their  use  declined  in  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  but  they  were  employed  occasionally  long 
afterwards,  about  the  latest  date  being  i860  (Winchester 
College)*  The  leather  “bouget”  alluded  to  by  ./Elfric 
(p.  79),  was  made  up  of  two  bags,  with  a  cross-piece  con¬ 
necting  their  necks,  so  that  they  could  be  slung  over  the  neck 
of  a  horse  or  serving-man*  This  apparatus  was  constantly 
used  by  travellers,  persisting  as  late  as  the  Stuart  period* 

We  are  now  beginning  to  get  more  abundant  written  testi¬ 
mony  bearing  specifically  on  cookery  and  related  matters* 
For  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  The  Forme  of  Cury 
(196  recipes)  compiled  by  the  chief  cooks  of  Richard  II, 
and  also  the  Liber  Cure  Cocorum * 

George  H*  Ellwanger  makes  the  following  illuminating 
remarks  on  the  subject: 

The  main  attraction  of  the  very  early  English  cook-book,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  its  rarity,  to  which  may  be  added  its  quaint  title  page  and 
foreword,  and  sometimes  its  frontispiece  and  wood -cuts*  No  new 
salads  will  be  discovered  in  its  repertory  to  tempt  the  epicure,  or  few 
dishes  that  will  provoke  his  appetite*  The  text  is  usually  difficult  to 
interpret,  and,  beyond  singular  alimentary  mixtures  which  attest  the 
receptive  qualities  of  our  forefathers,  it  contains  little  to  interest  the 
average  reader.  (Op*  cit*,  pp*  80-1*) 

Of  peasants'  food  we  get  a  glimpse  in  The  Vision  of  Piers 
the  Plowman ,  written  by  William  Langland  (1332-1400)* 
Some  of  the  words  are  modernized  in  the  following  quotation: 

I  have  no  penny/'  quoth  Piers,  44  pullets  for  to  buy. 

Nor  neither  geese  nor  swine,  but  two  new  cheeses, 

A  fewe  curds  and  creem  and  an  oat  cake. 

And  two  loaves  of  beans  and  bran.  .  .  . 

And  yet  I  sey,  by  my  soule,  I  have  no  sault  bacoun. 

Nor  no  large  eggs  ...  a  dish  of  eggs  and  bacoun  for  to  make. 

But  I  have  parsley  and  leeks  and  many  kail  plants. 

And  eke  a  cow  and  a  kaf.  .  *  . 

England  was  in  the  melting-pot  during  this  critical  century 
in  our  history*  Fusion  between  Normans  and  Anglo-Danes 
was  well  on  the  way,  and  the  manorial  system  was  breaking 
up,  largely  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  by 
which  the  supply  of  farm  labour  was  greatly  diminished* 
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The  great  proprietors,  short  of  cash,  and  eager  to  play  their 
part  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  the  French  (beginning 
3:337),  were  obliged  to  sell  part  of  their  lands*  The  payment 
was  termed  a  ferm ,  hence  the  "farmer"  and  his  ultimate 
rise  to  the  most  important  place  as  regards  food  production* 
Trade  and  commerce  were  increasing,  and  the  middle  class 
was  in  course  of  evolution,  so  that  there  was  an  increasing 


Fig.  26.  Feeding  Chickens 
(From  the  Louterell  Psalter) 


stimulus  to  import  and  export  of  all  sorts  of  things,  including 
food  commodities* 

There  is  abundant  pictorial  material  from  which  to  learn 
the  chief  details  relating  to  food  production  on  the  land,  the 
capture  of  edible  wild  animals,  and  the  preparation  of  food 
— grinding  of  grain,  cookery,  and  so  forth*  Those  who 
wish  full  details  cannot  do  better  than  consult  for  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  other  centuries  the  admirable  series  of  books  on 
the  "Life  and  Work  of  the  People  of  England,"  by  Dorothy 
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Hartley  and  Margaret  M*  Elliot,  which  are  not  only  “A 
Pictorial  Record  from  Contemporary  Sources/'  but  contain 
an  immense  amount  of  carefully  classified  information*  The 
u  Everyday  Life  Series/'  by  Marjorie  and  C*  H*  B*  Quennell, 
is  also  very  useful* 

The  most  familiar  set  of  contemporary  pictures  dealing 
with  agricultural  operations,  poultry  keeping,  and  other 
subjects  (not  forgetting  apple-stealing!)  is  of  course  that  in 
the  Louterell  Psalter,  the  retention  of  which  for  the  nation 
was  recently  secured  by  the  magnanimity  of  Mr*  J*  Pierpont 
Morgan*  This  sumptuous  manuscript  was  executed  in  East 
Anglia  about  1340  for  Sir  Geoffrey  Louterell  of  Irnham, 
Lincolnshire*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  illustrations 
are  true  representations  of  the  country  life  of  the  period, 
though  in  the  one  representing  chickens  feeding,  the  gigantic 
hen  tethered  by  the  leg  is  probably  designed  to  give  artistic 
balance  (Fig*  26).  But,  after  all,  exponents  of  the  “new  art" 
of  to-day  sometimes  hold  a  far  more  distorting  “mirror  up 
to  nature*" 

That  the  apple,  our  most  typical  English  fruit,  was  esteemed 
and  sedulously  cultivated  in  Plantagenet  times  is  shown  by  a 
passage  in  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum ,  written  by  Bartholomew 
de  Glanville  (Bartholomaeus  Anglicus),  a  friar  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  Englished  by  John  de  Trevisa  in  1398: 

Malus  the  Appyll  tree  is  a  tree  yt  bereth  apples  and  is  a  grete  tree  in 
itself  *  ♦  ♦  it  is  more  short  than  other  trees  of  the  wood  wyth  knottes 
and  rinelyd  Rynde  [fissured  bark]*  And  makyth  shadow  wythe  thy  eke 
bowes  and  braunches:  and  fayr  with  dyuers  blossomes,  and  floures  of 
swetnesse  and  lykynge:  with  goode  fruyte  and  noble*  And  is  gracious 
in  syght  and  in  taste  and  vertuous  in  medecyne  .  *  *  some  beryth 
sourysh  fruyte  and  hard  and  some  ryght  soure  and  some  ryght  swete 
with  a  good  savoure  and  mery. 

Here  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  “  cookers  "  and  dessert 
fruit*  Of  the  latter  we  have  now  more  sorts  than  de  Glan¬ 
ville  ever  knew  that  are  of  a  good  and  “merry"  savour,  while 
many  of  us  still  believe  in  their  medical  virtue,  and  give 
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Fig,  27»  Scenes  from  the  Louterell  Psalter 
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practical  expression  to  the  old  saw  beginning  "An  apple 
a  day  ♦  ♦  ♦" 

The  Louterell  Psalter  gives  us  a  feast  in  progress,  and  the 
kitchen  procedure  in  connection  with  the  same  (Fig.  27).  A 
plate-spinning  juggler  amuses  the  company.  Trenchers  of 
bread  are  in  use,  but  most  of  the  feasters  (including  the  two 
ecclesiastics)  are  busy  with  liquid  refreshment. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1340-1400),  who  made  the  East  Midland 
dialect  the  foundation  of  standard  English,  throws  some  light 
here  and  there  on  the  food  and  cookery  of  his  time.  It  must 
suffice  to  give  a  couple  of  extracts  from  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales ,  which  belong,  or  partly  so,  to  the  period 
1372-84.  They  are  taken  from  Skeat's  Student's  Chaucer , 
but  the  present  writer  has  put  in  accents  where  what  are 
now  monosyllables  were  then  pronounced  as  dissyllables. 
Ecclesiastical  usages  enshrine  many  old  customs  (cp.  p.  70), 
the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer's  time  being  one  of  them,  as 
in  "Dearly  beloved  brethren,"  and  so  forth,  contrasting 
oddly  with  the  clipped  speech  of  to-day. 

The  first  extract  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  generous  table 
maintained  by  the  "  Frankeleyn,"  a  substantial  yeoman 
living  on  his  own  freehold,  which  must  have  been  a  pretty 
large  one: 

His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alwey  after  oon  [always  the  same], 

A  better  envyned  [provided  with  wine]  was  no-wher  noon. 

With-out  bake  mete  was  never  his  hous, 

Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 

It  snewed  [snowed]  in  his  house  of  mete  and  drink. 

Of  alle  deyntees  that  men  coulde  thinke. 

After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  year. 

So  chaunged  he  his  mete  and  his  souper  [supper] 

Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe  [in  fattening  coops]. 

And  many  a  breem  and  many  a  luce  [pike]  in  stewe  [fish  pond], 

Wo  was  his  cook,  but-if  unless  his  sauce  were 

Poynaunt  and  sharp,  and  redy  at  his  gere  [skilled  in  his  office]. 

Notice  the  reference  to  sauce. 

The  second  extract  sets  forth  the  dainty  table  manners  of 
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the  “  Nonne,"  no  doubt  contrasting  with  those  common  in 
those  days: 

Ne  wette  hir  fingres  in  hir  sauce  depe. 

Wei  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe 
That  no  drope  ne  fille  [fell]  up-on  hir  brest 
In  curteisye  was  set  ful  muche  hir  lest  [delight]. 

Hir  over  lippe  wyped  she  so  clene. 

That  in  her  coppe  was  no  ferthing  [trace]  sene 
Of  grece,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hir  draughte. 

Why  this  scrupulous  lady  did  not  also  wipe  her  **  under 
lippe"  is  a  mystery* 
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FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

During  this  century  a  revival  of  cookery  began  in  Italy, 
and  had  a  direct  influence  on  France,  where  Italian  cooks 
came  into  favour,  as  also  on  England*  Oil  and  garlic  con¬ 
sequently  played  a  great  part  in  the  kitchen  of  the  period* 
There  is  plenty  of  manuscript  to  draw  upon*  John  Russell's 
Boke  of  Nurture  (1450)  has  already  been  quoted  (p*  27) 
in  respect  of  “sawces"  appropriate  to  certain  dishes*  Our 
ancestors  displayed  a  truly  catholic  voracity,  and  even  the 
keenest  advocate  of  English  Folk  Cookery  would  probably 
draw  the  line  at  salt  porpoise  with  vinegar,  or  salt  whale 
with  sour  wine  as  an  appetiser,  as  recommended  by  John 
Russell* 

A  mine  of  information  is  contained  in  a  volume  entitled 
Two  Fifteenth- Century  Cookery-Books ,  issued  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Austin*  In 
this  two  Harleian  manuscripts  dated,  respectively,  about 
1430  and  about  1450,  are  carefully  annotated  and  collated 
with  other  documents  of  the  period.  They  give,  between 
them,  440  recipes,  some  of  which  have  been  quoted  frequently, 
and  the  bills  of  fare  for  several  feasts* 

The  following  remarks  of  general  interest  are  taken  from 
the  Editor's  Foreword: 

Much  of  the  scientific  Cookery  was  of  course  French,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  Recipes,  the  French  titles  got  singularly  per¬ 
verted,  and  in  some  cases  are  extremely  hard  to  recognise.  .  *  .  Many 
of  the  Recipes  .  *  *  would  astonish  a  modern  Cook*  Our  forefathers, 
possibly  from  having  stronger  stomachs,  fortified  by  outdoor  life, 
evidently  liked  their  dishes  strongly  seasoned  and  piquant*  .  *  *  Meats 
that  we  do  not  eat  at  the  present  day,  or  eat  but  seldom,  also  appear  in 
the  Banquets  of  our  ancestors,  as  Whale,  Porpoise,  Seal,  Swan,  Crane, 
Heron,  and  Peacock;  while  even  the  fishy  Gull  was  eaten. 
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The  present  writer  does  not  wish  to  bore  readers  by  elabo¬ 
rate  details,  far  less  to  surfeit  them  with  antique  spelling, 
which  begins  by  being  amusing  and  ends  by  annoying,  but 
a  careful  analysis  gives  a  good  idea  of  medieval  food  and 
cookery,  both  before  and  after  the  fifteenth  century*  All 
the  resources  of  land  and  sea  must  have  been  ransacked 
pretty  thoroughly,  to  say  nothing  of  farm  produce,  and 
comparatively  few  things  used  in  cookery  or  consumed  at 
meals  were  imported*  The  most  important  belonging  to 
the  latter  category  were  spices,  dried  fruits,  almonds,  and 
wine*  The  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  440  recipes,  and 
the  dishes  served  at  the  feasts,  make  up  a  formidable,  but  by 
no  means  complete  list  of  good  things*  The  leading  parts 
are  played  by  "Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fowl,"  and  the  "good  Red 
Herring"  also  has  a  modest  place* 

Butcher  meat  includes  kid,  in  addition  to  the  beef,  veal, 

mutton,  and  pork*  Much  has  been  written  about  the  pig, 

an  animal  that,  like  the  saint,  receives  more  honour  after 

death  than  when  alive*  Under  the  title  "  The  Cook's 

Confrere,"  Ellwanger  (op*  cit*,  pp*  229-47)  devotes  a  special 

section  to  him  and  his  distinguished  kinsman  the  wild  boar* 

There  we  are  told  that  "  the  great  evolutionist  of  the  table  is 

neither  the  cook  nor  yet  the  range  or  the  pot-au-feu  so  much 

as  the  quadruped  that  Rome  once  selected  for  its  badge  and 

cognizance*"  A  gastronomic  elegy  written  by  a  Frenchman 

on  a  little  pig  is  quoted,  among  many  amusing  things,  and 

the  English  rendering  thus  ends : 

Regret  not,  little  pig,  thine  early  fate : 

Honours  are  thine  beyond  the  fattening  sty, — 

We  eat  thee,  brother,  and  incorporate 
Thy  substance,  thus,  in  our  humanity* 

What  was  probably  sucking-pig  is  an  item  in  one  of  the 
feasts* 

Americans  have  long  been  credited  with  utilizing  all  parts 
of  the  hog  except  his  squeak,  and  even  that  would  lend  itself 
to  broadcasting  (as  does  the  Zoo),  or  gramophone  immortality* 
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Domesticated  animals  not  only  supplied  the  material  for 
some  of  the  more  important  meat  dishes,  but  their  inward 
parts,  particularly  liver,  kidneys,  milt  (spleen),  and  even 
lights  (lungs),  some  of  which  still  figure  in  a  "mixed  grill," 
were  fully  utilized.  Mutton  tripe  is  also  mentioned,  as  well 
as  sheeps'  entrails,  known  as  "chitterlings"  in  the  country 
fare  of  to-day.  Marrow  continued  to  be  appreciated. 

Such  meats  were  reinforced  by  venison,  while  at  hunting 
feasts  those  of  lower  rank  partook  of  "  humble  pie  "  containing 
deer's  entrails.  Hence,  probably,  the  expression  "eating 
humble  pie."  Hare  was  also  relished,  and  rabbits  were 
much  eaten,  these  being  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  "conies" 
on  completion  of  their  first  year. 

Among  domesticated  birds  considerable  space  is  given  to 
fowls,  especially  capons,  and  giblets  are  not  forgotten, 
though  they  bear  the  now  unpleasant  name  of  "garbage." 
Goose,  peacock,  swan,  and  pigeon  receive  due  attention,  but 
tame  ducks  are  not  mentioned  in  these  particular  manuscripts, 
though  they  have  been  well-known  denizens  of  the  poultry 
yard  from  Roman  times  onwards. 

Besides  our  familiar  game-birds — pheasant,  partridge, 
woodcock,  snipe,  mallard  (wild  duck),  and  the  now  less 
common  quail,  mention  is  made  of  a  number  of  other  species. 
These  include  crane,  bittern,  heron,  egret  (probably  lapwing), 
curlew,  whimbrel,  landrail  (corncrake),  plover,  cushat  dove, 
larks,  and  gull,  while  the  expression  "  Smal  Birdys  "  doubtless 
embraces  a  large  variety  of  feathered  folk. 

Among  fishes  we  have  already  seen  that  porpoise  and 
whale,  really  mammals,  were  in  vogue,  and  there  is  a  long 
list  of  fishes  in  the  true  sense.  Salt-water  forms  are  salmon, 
sturgeon  (more  abundant  than  now),  turbot,  sole,  halibut, 
plaice,  flounder,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  "stockfish"  (various 
salted  kinds,  especially  the  three  last  named),  codling, 
whiting,  sea  bream,  mullet,  gurnard,  herring  (important  in. 
salted  form),  conger  eel,  ray  (skate),  and  sea  lamprey.  Fishes 
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containing  roe  were  preferred,  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
“sounds”  (swim  bladders)  of  cod*  The  freshwater  list 
includes  not  only  trout,  eel,  lampern  (river  lamprey),  and 
carp,  but  also  pike  (the  roe  is  specially  mentioned),  perch, 
barbel,  tench,  and  dace;  further  condescending  to  gudgeon, 
loach,  and  minnow*  Fried  gudgeons  and  boiled  minnows 
would  hardly  appeal  to  modern  cooks,  but  given  patience  to 
collect  them  it  is  quite  possible  the  latter  might  feebly  rival 
whitebait,  or  perhaps  brisling,  if  tinned* 

Shell-fish  proper  are  represented  by  oyster,  mussel,  and 
whelk;  Crustacea  by  crab,  lobster,  shrimp,  and  freshwater 
crayfish* 

Dairy  products  in  the  form  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  curds, 
cheese,  and  whey,  occupy  an  honourable  place;  while  eggs 
are  well  to  the  fore* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (pp*  27-8)  that  the  extensive 
use  of  salted  meat  and  fish  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century 
was  associated  with  much  spicing,  flavouring  with  herbs, 
and  the  like*  The  “spicery”  comprises  many  things  we 
still  use,  such  as  pepper  (also  cubebs,  a  small  variety),  cloves, 
nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon  (canel),  and  ginger,  though  this  is 
not  strictly  a  spice*  In  addition,  we  find  anise,  grains  of 
Paradise,  and  “galingale,”  the  last  being  prepared  from  the 
aromatic  roots  of  a  native  sedge*  A  number  of  herbs 
were  also  used  for  more  delicate  flavouring,  such  as  herb 
bennet  (avens),  parsley,  betony,  pellitory,  orach,  dittany, 
snake-weed,  mint,  borage,  and  bugloss,  with  saffron  for 
colouring* 

Garlic  was  much  employed,  Italian  fashion;  also  ale,  stale 
ale,  wines  red  or  white,  with  wine  and  malt  vinegars*  Salt 
was  naturally  used  with  various  fresh  viands,  while  sweetening 
was  effected  by  honey  or  sugar*  An  indication  of  the  com¬ 
parative  scarcity  of  the  latter  is  found  in  several  recipes, 
where  honey  is  prescribed  as  an  ingredient  if  sugar  be  not 
available .  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  point  out  that 
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Alexandria  and  Cyprus  are  mentioned  as  the  sources  of  sugar 
supply*  We  are  also  told  of  “black,”  sugar,  probably 
meaning  dark  or  brown, 

A  number  of  spices,  as  of  many  other  things,  were  put 
into  the  same  dish,  Blanke  or  Blaunche  Powder  is  mentioned 
several  times.  This  was  a  mixture  of  ginger,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmeg,  A  large  number  of  more  or  less  elaborate  sauces 
are  described,  one  being  Sauce  Verte  (green  sauce),  consisting 
of  a  finely  ground  mixture  of  parsley,  mint,  betony,  and 
pellitory;  to  which  is  added  “fair  brede”  steeped  in  vinegar 
and  put  through  a  strainer,  together  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Vegetables,  consumed  to  a  relatively  small  extent,  comprise 
cabbage,  onion,  leek,  beet,  peas,  and  young  nettles,  while 
there  is  an  allusion  to  bean  pods  (benecoddes),  and  beans 
were  certainly  eaten,  for  their  cultivation  in  Britain  began  in 
the  Early  Iron  Age  (see  p,  19),  Mushrooms,  though  not 
mentioned,  were  well  known.  Salads  (sallets)  form  an  item 
in  one  of  the  feasts.  Flowers — red  rose,  violet,  primrose, 
and  hawthorn— formed  an  ingredient  in  certain  confections 
that  have  a  place  among  the  sweets. 

Our  medieval  ancestors  were  not  markedly  frugivorous, 
and  the  list  of  fresh  fruits  in  our  manuscripts  is  rather  scanty, 
including  only  apple  (pippins  favourably  mentioned),  pear 
(wardens  commended),  quince,  bullace  (a  wild  plum),  cherry, 
strawberry,  mulberry,  melon,  and  pomegranate.  Grape, 
apricot,  peach,  damson,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fruit  are 
also  known  to  have  been  eaten.  Of  dried  fruits  we  have  figs 
and  dates,  together  with  raisins  and  currants,  both  imported 
from  Corinth  by  Venetian  middlemen. 

The  only  nuts  specifically  mentioned  are  almonds,  though 
hazel-nuts  were  common,  and  walnuts  came  in  with  the 
Romans,  Great  play  was  made  with  almonds,  especially  in 
the  form  of  “almond  milk,” 

Cookery  continued  to  make  progress,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  kitchen  was  extensive,  including  tongs,  shovels,  and 
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two-pronged  fire-forks*  All  the  ordinary  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  food  were  practised,  and  frying  was  becoming  popular* 
Our  somewhat  monotonous  breakfast  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon 
dates  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  poached  eggs  were  appre¬ 
ciated*  Puddings,  pies,  and  tarts,  with  the  most  varied 
contents,  appear  in  great  variety*  Many  strange  things  were 
put  into  “coffins,”  shaped  like  our  pork  pies*  There  was 
much  chopping,  mincing,  and  braying  in  mortars,  which 
continued  for  centuries  as  important  kitchen  appliances* 
Brawn,  galantine,  and  meat  jellies  were  known,  and  many 
kinds  of  soup  and  broth*  Soup  first  appears  on  the  bill-of- 
fare  appertaining  to  the  wedding  feast  of  Henry  IV,  but  the 
practice  of  serving  boiled  meat  with  its  own  broth  or  brewis 
was  well-established  at  a  much  earlier  date* 

The  present  writer  has  no  intention  of  inflicting  a  selection 
of  the  440  recipes  upon  readers*  Some  of  them  are  dreadfully 
complicated,  and  sound  far  from  alluring,  though  nothing 
short  of  an  actual  trial  would  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  sound 
opinion  on  their  merits — or  demerits*  Some  day,  perhaps, 
an  athlete  in  perfect  training,  and  desirous  of  writing  a 
thesis  on  the  subject,  may  volunteer  to  work  through  the 
entire  series,  and  in  the  event  of  survival  would  be  worthy 
of  the  highest  honours*  He  might  begin  with  the  following 
effort,  but  what  about  the  cook?  (The  tiresome  old  spelling 
is  “allayed,"  but  capitals  are  retained*) 

Meat  Jelly *  Take  calves'  feet,  and  scald  them  in  faire  water,  and  make 
them  all  white*  Also  take  hocks  of  Veal,  and  lay  them  in  water  to  soak 
out  the  blood;  then  take  them  up,  and  lay  them  on  a  fair  linen  cloth, 
and  let  the  water  run  out  of  them;  then  scour  a  pot,  and  put  the  feet 
and  the  hocks  therein;  then  take  White  Wine  that  will  keep  colour, 
and  cast  thereto  a  portion,  and  none  other  liquor,  that  the  Flesh  may  be 
washed  over  withal,  and  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil  it,  and  skim  it  clean; 
and  when  it  is  tender  and  boiled  enough,  take  up  the  Flesh  into  a  fair 
bowl,  and  save  the  liquor  well;  and  look  that  thou  hast  faire  sides  of 
Pigs,  and  faire  small  Chickens  well  and  clean  plucked  and  drawn,  and 
leave  the  legs  and  the  feet  on,  and  wash  them  in  faire  water,  and  cast 
them  into  the  first  broth,  and  boil  it  again  over  the  fire,  and  skim  it 
clean;  let  a  man  evermore  keep  it,  and  blow  on  the  gravy*  And  in  case 
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the  liquor  waste  away,  cast  more  of  the  same  wine  thereto,  and  put 
thine  hand  thereon;  and  if  thine  hand  wax  clammy,  it  is  a  sign  of  good¬ 
ness,  and  let  not  the  Flesh  be  much  boiled,  that  it  may  bear  cutting; 
then  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  on  a  faire  cloth,  and  set  out  the  liquor  from 
the  fire,  and  put  a  few  coals  underneath  the  vessel  that  the  liquor  is 
m"  then  take  powder  of  Pepper,  a  good  quantity,  and  Saffron,  that  it 
have  a  faire  Amber  colour,  and  a  good  quantity  of  Vinegar,  and  look 
that  it  be  savoury  of  Salt  and  of  Vinegar,  faire  of  colour  of  Saffron,  and 
put  it  on  a  faire  linen  cloth,  and  set  it  underneath  a  faire  pewter  dish, 
and  let  it  run  through  the  cloth  so  oft  till  it  run  clear:  cut  fair  Ribs  off 
the  side  of  the  Pig,  and  lay  them  on  a  dish,  and  pull  off  the  limbs  of  the 
Chickens,  each  from  the  other,  and  do  away  the  Skin,  and  lay  some 
fairly  in  a  dish,  and  pour  thy  jelly  thereon,  and  lay  Almonds  thereon, 
and  Cloves,  and  pared  Ginger,  and  serve  forth * 

There  is  little  to  be  added  about  table  equipment  and  the 
serving  of  dinner  in  the  hall,  though  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  during  this  and  the  next  century  small  bronze  braziers 
were  used  for  keeping  food  hot;  but  one  or  two  matters 
concerning  the  more  formal  entertainments  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  here*  One  is  the  ornamental  affair  called  a  “  subtlety,” 
constructed  of  various  materials,  and  sometimes  meant  to  be 
eaten,  often  not*  One  was  put  on  the  table  at  the  end  of  a 
course  to  serve  as  a  “warner,”  and  there  might  also  be  one 
at  the  beginning*  In  the  absence  of  written  or  printed 
bills  of  fare  they  served  a  useful  purpose,  besides  advertising 
the  skill  of  the  cooks* 

In  regard  to  these  devices  W*  Carew  Hazlitt  remarks: 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V  in  1421,  only  three  courses  were  served, 
and  those  mixed*  The  taste  for  what  were  termed  “subtleties”  had 
come  in,  and  among  the  dishes  at  *  *  *  this  entertainment  occur,  “A 
pelican  sitting  on  her  nest  with  her  young,”  and  “An  image  of  St. 
Catherine  disputing  with  the  doctors”  (evidently  in  compliment  to 
Queen  Catherine)*  One  of  the  minor  “subtleties”  was  a  peacock  in 
full  panoply*  ...  In  1466,  at  the  enthronement  of  Archbishop 
Nevile,  no  fewer  than  104  peacocks  were  dressed. — ( Old  Cookery  Books , 
pp*47-8.) 

The  wonderful  objects  modelled  in  butter,  sugar,  and  so 
forth,  to  be  seen  at  our  modern  Cookery  Exhibitions,  are 
reminiscent  of  such  things* 

In  the  more  remote  parts  of  our  islands  there  is  a  well- 
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marked  appreciation  of  “funeral  baked  meats/'  with  sundry 
liquid  accompaniments,  and  we  have  all  heard  of  the  good 
woman  who,  in  speaking  of  her  bereavements,  proudly  stated 
that  she  had  “buried  them  all  with  'am,"  but  our  modern 
achievements  of  the  kind  are  extremely  modest  compared 
with  those  of  our  medieval  ancestors ♦ 

We  may  take  as  an  example  the  extensive  “convivium"  of 
which  the  mourners  partook  after  the  interment  of  Nicholas 
Bubbewyth,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  4th  December, 
1424*  There  were  two  bills-of-fare,  each  of  two  courses,  one 
for  the  laity,  the  other  for  the  clergy.  There  is  no  mention 
of  “subtleties,"  it  being  a  solemn  occasion.  The  first  lay 
course  consisted  of  eleven  dishes,  and  began  with  a  fearsome 
highly  spiced  pottage  containing  the  chopped  entrails  of  roe¬ 
deer  (cp,  p,  27),  followed  by  a  “Blamanger"  (not  our  blanc¬ 
mange  but  a  boiled  mixture  of  chopped  meat,  rice,  milk  of 
almonds,  with  sugar  and  salt) ;  and  this  again  by  brawn  “  cum 
Mustard,"  The  remaining  dishes  were:  chines  of  pork; 
roasted  capon,  swan,  and  heron ;  roe  chops ;  swan  neck 
pudding;  a  “Leche"  (slices  of  a  stiff  mixture  of  eggs,  cream, 
spices,  wine,  etc,) ;  and  finally  meat  pies. 

The  second  course  comprised  sixteen  dishes:  stewed  roe; 
“Mammenye"  (a  boiled  mixture  of  chopped  meat,  sugar, 
spices,  ale,  and  wine);  roast  cony,  curlew,  pheasant,  wood¬ 
cock,  partridge,  plover,  snipe,  “grete  birdys,"  larks,  roe 
venison;  “Urchins,"  or  hedgehogs  (a  pig's  “maw"  stuffed 
with  pounded  pork,  spiced,  salted,  and  sugared:  stuck  all 
over  with  pointed  bits  of  blanched  almonds  to  represent 
bristles) ;  “  Payn  puffe  "  (a  sort  of  fritter) ;  and  cold  baked  meat. 
The  clerical  fare,  mostly  of  fish,  can  be  described  more 
easily,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  each  of  the  two  courses 
consisted  of  precisely  the  same  number  of  dishes  as  for  the 
laymen;  otherwise  there  might  have  been  complaints.  First 
course:  stewed  eels,  “Blamanger"  of  fish,  baked  herrings,  cod 
tails,  ling  tails,  salmon  jowls,  boiled  whiting,  pike,  “grete" 
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plaice,  a  “Leche,"  fish  pie.  Second  course:  “Mammenye" 
(fish  replacing  meat  in  this),  almond  cream,  codling,  haddock, 
fresh  hake,  boiled  soles,  broiled  gurnard,  sea  bream,  roach, 
perch,  fried  minnows,  “Yrchouns"  (probably  fish  inside), 
roasted  eels,  a  “Leche,"  “Grete  Crabbys,"  and  lastly,  as  a 
concession,  cold  baked  meat. 

Any  sturdy  trencherman  who  had  eaten  steadily  through 
his  twenty-seven  dishes  must  have  felt  somewhat  surfeited, 
but  they  were  no  doubt  washed  down  by  copious  draughts 
of  various  alcoholic  liquids,  and  several  hours  were  occupied 
by  their  consumption.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  have 
details  of  the  conversation  that  took  place,  if  there  were  time 
for  any,  and  one  longs  for  a  “time  machine "  to  be  used  by 
the  “gentlemen  of  the  press/'  Einstein  might  be  asked  to 
consider  the  matter. 

The  writer  has  felt  some  compunction  in  inflicting  all  this 
rigmarole  upon  his  readers  (it  can  easily  be  skipped),  but  it 
does  give  a  faint  idea  of  what  “  the  best  people  "  of  the  time 
devoured  on  great  occasions.  The  average  times  of  ordinary 
meals  were:  breakfast  7;  dinner  10;  supper  4;  livery  8,  this 
consisting  of  some  sort  of  “snack"  (often  a  sop  of  bread 
dipped  in  broth)  and  a  “nightcap,"  We  have  particulars  of 
festive  meals  arranged  for  town  citizens,  and  these  are 
naturally  much  less  elaborate  than  the  great  banquets  such 
as  the  one  just  described.  An  interesting  example  is  afforded 
by  what  happened  when  Rochester  was  incorporated. 

The  first  mayor  of  the  new  borough  provided  the  burgesses 
with  free  meals  on  14th  December,  1460,  Here  are  details 
of  expenses  incurred  for  supper: 

Brede  is.;  2  necks,  2  shoulders,  and  2  breasts  of  mutton  is.  id.; 
3  capons  is.  6d.;  3  dabs  6d.;  4  conies  iod.;  6  pairs  of  pigeons  8d.; 
6  geese  pasties  is.;  16  gals,  bere  and  ale  2s.;  a  pottle  and  a  quart  of  red 
wine  gd.;  cook's  labour  2d.  Total  gs.  6d. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  readers  that  these  sums 
are  substantial  as  compared  with  present  money  values.  But 
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in  this  same  record  we  read  that  a  bushel  of  oysters  cost 
twopence,  and,  making  full  allowance  for  the  then  purchasing 
value  of  that  sum,  they  must  have  been  very  cheap,  especially 
as  they  were  without  doubt  Whitstable  “natives.” 

Somewhere  or  other  in  the  works  of  the  late  Professor 
T.  H.  Huxley  an  allusion  will  be  found  to  a  certain  discourse 
of  Bishop  Berkeley  on  the  virtues  of  “tar  water,”  which  leads 
from  what  would  seem  to  be  an  unpromising  beginning  to 
matters  of  high  import.  A  discourse  on  cookery,  in  similar 
fashion,  can  be  made  to  deal  with  a  vast  number  of  things, 
all  having  some  bearing  on  a  primarily  essential  subject. 
This  is  more  particularly  true  for  the  wonderful  fifteenth 
century,  towards  or  at  the  end  of  which  the  Middle  Ages 
end  in  a  sort  of  climax,  and  time  passes  on  to  the  New  Age, 
in  which  we  begin  to  feel  more  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  significant  dates  in  our  history  is  1476, 
for  in  that  year  Caxton  set  up  his  printing-press  in  West¬ 
minster,  from  which  the  first  book  printed  in  England  was 
issued  the  following  year.  This,  it  is  true,  dealt  with 
philosophers,  not  cooks,  but  printed  books  on  their  mysteries 
began  to  appear  when  the  sixteenth  century  was  still  young, 
and  multiplied  as  time  went  on,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
such  works  is  now  colossal. 

Advances  made  in  domestic  architecture  during  the 
fifteenth  century  began  to  provide  a  new  setting  for  meals 
other  than  the  traditional  hall.  With  the  provision  of 
additional  rooms  to  aristocratic  residences,  more  privacy 
became  possible,  so  that  dining  “  in  state  ”  was  less  frequent, 
and  family  meals  in  less  splendid  but  more  comfortable 
surroundings  became  the  general  rule.  In  fact  the  manorial 
system  was  breaking  up,  for  various  reasons  to  be  found  in 
books  on  general  history.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  houses 
had  been  made  much  more  comfortable  by  the  addition  of 
glazed  windows  and  chimneys  of  the  type  now  familiar 
(cp.  pp.  80-1). 

H 


Fig.  28.  Henry  IV  at  Dinner 
(From  Royal  MS.) 
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Henry  IV  is  seen  at  dinner  in  Fig*  28*  Here  we  note 
a  lower  table  for  members  of  the  household,  and  a  small 
group  of  musicians* 

An  idea  of  the  imposing  array  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
possessed  by  wealthy  men  may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the 
Paston  Letters ,  where  will  be  found  the  Inventory  of  the 
Goods  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  (the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's 
Falstaff),  as  set  forth  in  his  will  (No*  335,  1459)*  Here  we 
find  a  great  number  of  chargers,  plates,  dishes,  saucers, 
basins,  ewers,  cups,  flagons,  “pottes,"  and  much  else*  Par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  are:  “two  ewers  of  golde,  weiyng  xxvii 
unces,"  “a  saltsaler  like  a  bastell  [small  tower],  alle  gilt  with 
roses,  weiyng  lxxvii  unces,"  a  “stondyng  cuppe,  all  gilt, 
with  a  coveracle  [cover]  *  *  *  weiyng  xli  unces,"  and  a 
“spice  plate,  well  gilt  like  a  double  rose  *  *  *  weiynge  vxxx 
unces*" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  during  the  closing  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century  as  regards  world  history,  the  most 
remarkable  ultimate  results  being  summarized  in  the  words 
“British  Empire"  and  “United  States  of  America,"  the 
names  of  the  two  English-speaking  nations  which,  between 
them,  embrace  over  one-third  of  the  world  population,  and 
cover  about  one-third  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe* 

The  food  resources  of  the  Empire  are  dealt  with  at  the 
end  of  this  book:  here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  by  John  Cabot  (1497) 
soon  began  to  augment  our  fish  supply,  and  those  troubled 
waters  were  destined  to  become  the  “Cradle  of  the  British 
Navy*"  In  those  days,  too,  the  national  spirit  of  England 
arose* 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

It  was  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  English  cookery  when 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1508,  sent  forth  from  his  press  our 
first  printed  work  on  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen:  The  Boke 
of  Keruynge  (carving),  and  although  it  embodies  the  wisdom 
of  the  preceding  period  it  obviously  was  authoritative  in 
Tudor  times,  as  new  editions  appeared  until  1613* 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  quotation  taken  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  memorable  work,  the  expert  author  is  enthused 
with  his  subject,  and  his  style  possesses  almost  ecclesiastical 
solemnity,  befitting  his  high  task* 

Tf  Here  begynneth  the  boke  of  Keruynge  and  sewynge  [serving]  /  and 
all  the  feestes  in  the  yere,  for  the  seruyce  of  a  prynce  or  ony  other 
estate*  as  ye  shall  fynde  eche  offyce,  the  seruyce  accordynge,  in  thise 
boke  folowynge. 


If  TERMS  OF  A  KERUER 


Breke  that  dere 
lesche  [slice]  y*  brawne 
rere  that  goose 
lyft  that  swanne 
sauce  that  capon 
spoyle  that  henne 
frusshe  that  chekyne 
vnbrace  that  malarde 
vnlace  that  cony 
dysmember  that  heron 
dysplaye  that  crane 
dysfygure  that  pecocke 
vnioynt  that  bytture 
vntache  that  curlewe 
alaye  that  fesande 
wynge  that  partryche 
wynge  that  quayle 


mynce  that  plouer 
thye  that  pegyon 
border  that  pasty 


thye  that  wodcocke 

thye  all  maner  of  small  byrdes 

tymbre  [put  wood  on]  that  fyre  [fire] 

tyere  that  egge 

chyne  that  samon 

strynge  that  lampraye 


splatte  that  pyke 
sauce  that  playce 
sauce  that  tenche 
splay  that  breme 


syde  that  haddocke 


tuske  that  barbell 
culpon  that  troute 
fynne  that  cheuen 
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traussene  that  ele 


^  Here  hendeth  the  goodly 
termes. 


traunche  that  sturgyon 
vndertraunche  yt  purpos 


U  Here  begynneth 
Butler  and 


tayme  that  crabbe 
barbe  that  lopster 


Panter. 


Really  expert  carvers  have  always  been  in  demand,  and  in 
those  days  often  attained  high  dignity*  Ojeda,  for  example, 
one  of  the  followers  of  Columbus,  was  Grand  Carver  to 
His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  that 
capacity  was  wont  to  display  his  skill  by  holding  up  with 
the  left  hand  a  capon  transfixed  on  a  fork,  and  then  dealing 
straitly  with  it  by  means  of  a  knife  held  in  the  right* 

These  curious  old  terms  enumerate  quite  a  number  of 
goodly  dishes,  but  even  our  expert  had  his  limits,  for  he 
neither  rises  to  whale  (?  flense  that  whayle),  though  porpoise 
is  mentioned,  nor  descends  to  minnow  (?  murther  that 
minnowe)*  One  direction,  “spoyle  that  henne,”  is  punc¬ 
tiliously  followed  in  countless  homes  to-day,  but  not  in  the 
sense  intended*  We  can  only  guess  how  crabs  were  tamed, 
though  the  modern  dressed  ones  have  been  thoroughly 
subjugated*  Being  deplorably  weak  in  antiquated  English, 
the  present  writer  cannot  explain  what  happened  to  “that 
egge,”  but  if  the  technicality  “to  tyere”  be  interpreted 
phonetically  it  may  be  said  that  some  ungraded  eggs  need  no 
carving,  being  not  merely  tired  but  tired  out* 

Ellwanger  dissects  the  outside  of  this  book,  saying: 


On  the  title-page  of  the  volume  is  a  picture  of  two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen  at  dinner,  with  an  attendant  bringing  a  dish,  two  servants 
at  a  side-table,  and  a  jester.  The  dish  was  doubtless  well  spiced  with 
malmsey,  clarrey,  or  renysshe  wine,  if  not  with  ypocras  or  some  other 
potent  liquid  refreshment, — (Op.  cit.,  p*  87,) 

The  meal  was  evidently  one  of  the  select  and  private 
collations  rendered  possible  by  more  commodious  houses* 
At  least  eight  other  culinary  treatises  appeared  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  but  in  these  there  is  much  hashing 
and  rehashing  of  old  dishes,  with  omission  or  addition  of 
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ingredients  in  accordance  with  changing  tastes  and  aug¬ 
mented  food  resources*  With  regard  to  the  latter,  American 
edibles  came  into  this  country  but  slowly  after  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  and  it  was  not  until  our  American  colonies 
began  to  be  established  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
importation  of  such  comestibles  became  of  importance* 

It  is,  however,  convenient  to  speak  in  this  place  about  a 
very  notable  American  bird*  Ellwanger  tells  us,  in  his 
pleasant  way: 

The  true  date  of  the  turkey's  flight  into  history  is  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  learned  confessor  and  historian  to 
Cortez,  Fra  Agapida,  returned  to  Spain  from  his  first  visit  to  Mexico, 
and  wrote  a  brief  narrative  of  the  wonders  of  the  New  World*  *  * 
(Op*  cit.,  p.  305.)  Of  the  turkey  he  says :  **  It  surpasses  as  food  any  wild 
bird  we  have  found  up  to  this  time*" 

(In  some  of  the  French  provinces  this  gift  from  the  New 
World  to  the  Old  was  long  known  as  a  "jesuite*”) 

The  turkey  was  introduced  into  England  fairly  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  the  exact  date  is  unknown, 
but  Archbishop  Cranmer  promulgated  in  1545  certain  rules 
for  clerical  diet,  where  the  "  Turkey- cocke"  is  classified 
among  the  "greater  fowles,”  of  which  "but  one  in  a  dishe 
was  permissible  for  an  ecclesiastic*  An  anecdote  quoted 
by  Ellwanger  throws  some  light  on  the  latter  expression* 
In  this  it  is  alleged  that  the  Abbe  Morellet  (at  a  later  date) 
frequently  said: 

There  needs  to  be  two  to  eat  a  truffled  turkey*  I  never  do  otherwise. 
I  have  one  to-day;  we  will  be  two — the  turkey  and  myself. 

These  birds  must  have  been  common  here  in  1555,  for  in 
that  year  a  couple  of  turkeys  and  two  couples  of  turkey- 
chicks  were  bought  at  a  reasonable  price  for  a  feast  of  the 
serjeants-at-law*  At  a  later  date  (1573)  Thomas  Tusser 
mentions  them  among  the  good  things  making  up  "  Christmas 
husbandlie  fare*” 

While  Columbus  and  the  Cabots  voyaged  westward  in  the 
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hope  of  reaching  the  Spice  Islands,  the  Portuguese  were 
working  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  same  goal 
in  view*  One  culinary  result  was  the  rediscovery  of  the 
Guinea  fowl,  previously  well-known  to  the  Romans,  who 
perhaps  introduced  it  into  the  province  of  Britain*  If  so, 
it  apparently  did  not  become  naturalized  like  the  pheasant 
and  peacock*  Presumably  it  was  reintroduced  during  the 
sixteenth  century  at  some  unknown  date,  but  did  not  become 
common  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century* 

(Most  of  the  particulars  regarding  turkey  and  Guinea  fowl 
have  been  taken  from  the  late  Professor  Alfred  Newton's 
Dictionary  of  Birds.) 

Of  American  vegetable  products  both  sweet  potato  and 
potato  proper  reached  England  in  Tudor  times*  The  former 
is  the  "potato"  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  and  other  con¬ 
temporary  writers*  Thersites,  in  T roilus  and  Cressidaf  speaks 
of  "the  devil  Luxury,  with  *  *  *  his  potato-finger,"  and 
Falstaff,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  when  greeting 
Mistress  Ford  in  Windsor  Park  exclaims:  "Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes*" 

The  said  sweet  potato,  of  which  the  modern  scientific 
name  is  Ipomaea  hatatasf  belongs  to  the  Convolvulus  Family, 
and  the  climber  morning  glory  is  nearly  related*  It  is  native 
to  the  West  Indies  and  was  probably  brought  to  England 
by  Drake  and  Hawkins  in  1563*  If  so,  this  would  account 
for  its  being  called  the  "common"  potato  by  John  Gerard 
in  his  Herball ,  or  Generali  Historie  of  Plantes  (1597).  This 
famous  book  felicitously  describes,  among  other  things,  the 
plants  growing  in  the  author's  delightful  garden  in  what  is 
now  Fetter  Lane,  of  which  he  had  published  a  list  the  year 
before,  the  first  known  list  of  the  kind*  His  close  friend 
William  Shakespeare  must  have  been  one  of  the  visitors; 
hence,  perhaps,  the  fat  knight's  invocation  to  the  sky,  just 
quoted* 

But  this  same  Gerard  also  grew  in  his  garden  the  true 
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potato,  under  the  name  of  “battata,”  and  in  the  Herball  we 
find  it  figured  for  the  first  time,  while  its  virtues  are  thus 
described  in  comparison  with  the  '‘common”  kind: 

The  temperature  and  virtues  be  referred  to  the  common  Potatoes, 
being  likewise  a  food,  as  also  a  meate  for  pleasure,  equall  in  goodnesse 
and  wholesomenesse  to  the  same,  being  either  toasted  in  the  embers, 
or  boyled  and  eaten  with  oyle,  vinegar  and  pepper,  or  dressed  in  any 
other  way  by  the  hand  of  some  cunning  in  cookerie. 

The  original  home  of  the  true  potato  (Solarium  tuberosum ) 
was  the  west  of  South  America,  and  the  Spaniards  found  the 
natives  cultivating  it  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  Ecuador, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  Spanish  chronicle  of  date 
1 553*  The  potato  reached  these  islands  by  a  different  route. 
It  would  appear  that  its  cultivation  had  gradually  extended 
north  as  far  as  what  is  now  North  Carolina,  where  one  of  the 
early  and  unsuccessful  settlements  planned  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  made.  When  this  broke  up,  the  returning 
colonists  brought  with  them  some  of  the  tubers,  which  were 
planted  on  Raleigh's  Irish  estate  about  1585  or  1586,  But 
for  a  very  long  time  the  new  vegetable  was  little  more  than 
a  curiosity. 

The  Old  English  Herbals  (1922),  a  very  charming  volume  by 
Miss  Eleanour  Rohde,  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Gerard's 
Herball ,  and  a  footnote  having  reference  to  this  (p,  98)  is 
quoted  here,  as  a  minor  link  between  Old  and  New  Worlds: 

Americans  who  have  the  proud  distinction  of  being  “of  Royal  Indian 
descent  ”  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a  copy  of  Gerard's  Herbal  in 
Oxford  has  been  identified  as  having  belonged  to  Dorothy  Rolfe,  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  Princess  Pocahontas, 

Tudor  folk  were  not  much  interested  in  vegetables; 
cabbage,  peas,  and  beans  forming  the  staple.  The  following 
were  also  used  to  a  limited  extent:  parsnip  (cultivated  from 
Roman  times),  spinach  (introduced  during  the  fifteenth 
century),  turnip  (casually  referred  to  by  Shakespeare),  and 
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globe  artichoke  (introduced  1548)*  Onions  were  employed, 
as  long  before,  for  flavouring  purposes,  in  addition  to  garlic* 

With  salads,  however,  it  was  quite  otherwise,  for  a  great 
variety  of  wild  plants,  now  little  or  never  eaten,  were  used  in 
addition  to  some  of  the  products  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
many  other  things  as  well*  Much  attention  was  paid  to 
orcharding,  and  various  fruits  were  imported,  including 
**  China  oranges/'  Thomas  Tusser,  of  whom  more  presently, 
in  his  advice  for  September,  says,  among  other  things: 

The  barberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry  too. 

Now  look  to  be  planted  as  other  things  do. 

The  gooseberry,  raspberry,  roses,  all  three. 

With  strawberries  under,  do  timely  agree. 

And  among  the  rules  for  December: 

If  frost  do  continue,  take  this  for  thy  law, 

The  strawberries  look  to  be  covered  in  straw. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Good  fruit  in  good  plenty  keeps  well  in  a  loft, 

So  make  thee  an  orchard  and  cherish  it  oft. 

Red  and  black  currants  were  introduced  from  the  Continent, 
and  got  their  misleading  name  from  being  confounded  with 
the  small  dried  grapes  properly  so  called*  They  are  in 
reality  diminutive  cousins  of  the  gooseberry*  Henry  Lyte, 
the  botanist,  writing  in  1578,  actually  calls  them  “beyond 
sea"  gooseberries* 

It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  in  1535  Thomas  Cromwell 
planted  rhubarb,  previously  only  used  for  medical  purposes, 
getting  the  seeds  from  Andrew  Boorde,  author  of  the  Dyetary 
of  Health * 

The  beverages  in  Tudor  times  were  much  the  same  as  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  a  few  points  require  notice.  Mead 
was  still  esteemed  by  many,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  parti¬ 
cularly  partial  to  it*  Brewing  made  a  great  advance  when 
hops  were  introduced  from  Flanders  in  1525*  Their  use 
for  bittering  ale  had  long  been  known  on  the  Continent,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  use  of  them  had  been  made  in 
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England  prior  to  the  above  date  (see  p*  53).  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  a  divine  learned  in  liquor  among  other  things, 
tells  us  in  his  History  of  Scotland  (1578)  that  in  his  time 
English  ale,  brewed  with  hops,  excelled  Scots  ale,  brewed 
without,  but  adds  that  the  latter  after  keeping  for  a  few  years 
so  improved  in  quality  that  in  the  "opinioune  of  strange 
natiounes  it  is  thochte  baith  be  the  colore  and  be  the  taste 
to  be  Malmsey/'  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  in  1569  there 
were  153  professional  brewers  in  Aberdeen,  about  one  to 
every  twenty  inhabitants,  so  that  the  consumption  of  malt 
liquor  was  not  inconsiderable* 

Cider  was  well  enough  known  in  England,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Gerard,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by 
the  upper  classes*  We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  on  an  estate 
near  Hereford  it  was  drunk  by  the  parson  and  servants  but 
not  by  the  squire* 

As  to  wine,  English  viticulture  was  already  declining  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period,  and  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  by  Henry  VIII  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
industry,  making  the  country  dependent  on  imports*  Among 
these  were  white  and  red  (claret)  from  Bordeaux;  muscadine 
or  bastard,  largely  from  Crete;  malmsey  or  malvoisie,  partly 
at  least  of  Greek  origin;  sack  (Sir  John  Falstaff's  favourite 
beverage),  a  sort  of  sherry  from  the  Canaries  and  Spain; 
and  Rhenish  wines* 

Mention  has  been  made  already  (p*  78)  of  architectural 
advances  securing  greater  privacy  at  meals  and  largely  sup¬ 
planting  the  old  "hall"  system*  Tudor  houses,  with  their 
casement  windows,  still  abound  in  this  country  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Cotswolds,  and  they  are  so  familiar  that  details  of  their 
internal  arrangements  are  unnecessary* 

In  Elizabethan  times  the  kitchen  fire-places  were  of  ample 
size,  and  the  distance  between  the  spit-dogs  could  be  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  of  the  roast*  Late  in  the 
century  a  weight-driven  "spit  jack"  came  into  use  as  a 
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(From  L.  F.  Salsman:  England  in 
Tudor  Times) 
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labour-saving  contrivance.  This,  placed  well  above  the  fire, 
was  wound  up  like  a  clock,  and  the  cord  acting  as  an  endless 
drive  was  attached  to  a  pulley  replacing  the  old-fashioned 
handle  at  one  end  of  the  horizontal  spit.  A  well -nourished 
Tudor  cook,  in  his  well- 
equipped  kitchen,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  29. 

Mention  must  be  made, 
however,  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  wall -fires  of 
living-rooms  made  late  in 
the  century.  So  far  we 
have  been  concerned  with 
"  down-hearth  "  fires,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  hearthstone,  but 
during  this  period  some  un¬ 
known  inventor  devised  the  prototype  of  the  fire-grate  now 
in  general  use.  Here  the  fire  is  raised  from  the  ground, 
really  no  new  principle,  for  we  see  it  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
but  effected  in  a  different  manner,  by  building,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  two  fire-dogs. 

It  had  been  a  common  practice,  especially  in  the  kitchen, 
to  lay  loose  iron  bars  across  the  dogs,  for  the  support  of 
utensils,  an  alternative  to  placing  them  on  the  fire  itself. 
Someone  must  have  noticed  that  bits  of  fuel  burnt  better  if 
placed  on  the  loose  bars  than  when  in  the  usual  position 
below  them,  owing  to  the  free  draught  of  air.  This  observa¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  the  building  of  an  experimental  "up- 
hearth"  fire,  and  it  would  be  found  that  this  did  not  require 
the  irksome  puffing  and  blowing  necessary  for  encouraging 
the  old  "down-hearth"  fire  before  bellows  were  invented. 

The  loose  bars  would  next  be  welded  to  the  dog-irons, 
and  to  prevent  the  fuel  from  falling  off  side-bars  and  a  back 
would  be  added,  thus  making  a  sort  of  movable  fire-grate. 
At  first  wrought  iron  would  be  employed,  but  the  invention 
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of  cast  iron  would  offer  new  possibilities*  It  is  said  such 
iron  was  made  in  Sussex  as  early  as  1550,  but  it  did  not  come 
into  general  use  until  much  later* 

With  the  advance  of  arts  and  crafts  the  appointments  of 
the  dining-room  became  increasingly  artistic  and  elaborate 
among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  apart  from  objects  to  be 
seen  in  various  museums,  the  public  is  privileged  to  inspect 
from  time  to  time  temporary  exhibitions  of  priceless  objects 
loaned  for  special  purposes  by  such  corporations  as  the  City 

livery  companies  and  private  individuals* 
Quite  recently  (1929),  for  example,  a  mar¬ 
vellous  Loan  Exhibition  of  Old  Silver  was 
shown  at  the  town  house  of  Lady  Howard  de 
Walden  in  aid  of  a  London  hospital* 

Most  of  these  beautiful  things,  of  what¬ 
ever  made,  were  displayed  on  a  sideboard 
and  did  not  cumber  the  dining  table,  except 
in  the  case  of  ceremonial  salt-cellars  (Fig*  30)* 
Pewter  was  coming  into  fashion  for  plates, 
dishes,  and  so  forth*  In  spite  of  all 
this  bravery,  fingers  and  knives  continued 
to  be  used  for  dealing  with  food,  and  it  was 
considered  bad  form  to  touch  this  with  the 

FIGilt°  Sai?-LCel-  r*8ht  band*  Spoons,  however,  were  becoming 

lar  of  Bishop  Fox  more  common.  In  the  “  Treasury"  at  King's 

iP?,rpus  Lynn,  among  many  other  precious  articles, 

College,  Oxford)  J  u  5  L*.  *  ,  .* 

may  be  seen  some  Elizabethan  silver  spoons 

with  handles  shaped  like,  and  doubtless  once  used  as,  marrow 

scoops*  We  know,  too,  that  two-pronged  silver  forks  were 

used  for  handing  sweetmeats,  though  not  for  conveying  food 

to  the  mouth*  A  common  kind  of  christening  present  still 

familiar  in  this  country,  and  consisting  of  a  miniature  silver 

knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  is  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  guests 

brought  these  things  to  the  table  of  a  host  (cp*  p*  55)* 

A  good  deal  of  literary  interest  attaches  to  the  big  leather 
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bombards,  which  were  much  in  evidence  during  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  These  held  seven 
gallons  or  more,  and  saved  much  labour  in  the  conveyance 
of  liquor.  In  the  Tempest ,  when  a  storm  is  impending, 
Trinculo  says: 

I  hear  it  sing  i '  the  wind;  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge  one, 
looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that  would  shed  his  liquor. 

while  Prince  Henry  {Henry  IV)  calls  Falstaff: 

.  .  .  that  swol'n  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack.” 

The  gaspin,  gispin,  or  gyspyn,  was  a  much  smaller  leather 
receptacle  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  of  the  bursar  of  Winchester  College  for  1569. 

This  is  as  convenient  a  place  as  any  to  speak  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  loving  cup,  the  successor  of  the  wassail  bowl,  and  still 
earlier  receptacles  of  good  liquor.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mark  of 
good  fellowship,  involving  drinking  in  succession  from  the 
same  vessel,  as  still  done  on  festive  occasions  in  the  halls  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  City  of 
London.  The  details  are  thus  described  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.,  as  regards  the  feasts  of  the  City  Companies: 

The  Cup  is  of  Silver  or  silver-gilt,  and  is  filled  with  spiced  wine, 
immemorially  termed  “sack.”  Immediately  after  the  dinner  and 
Grace,  the  Master  and  Wardens  drink  to  their  visitors  a  hearty  welcome; 
the  cup  is  then  passed  round  the  table,  and  each  guest,  after  he  has 
drunk,  applies  his  napkin  to  the  mouth  of  the  cup  before  he  passes  it 
to  his  neighbour.  The  more  formal  practice  is  for  the  person  who 
pledges  with  the  Loving-Cup  to  stand  up  and  bow  to  his  neighbour, 
who,  also  standing,  removes  the  cover  with  his  right  hand,  and  holds  it 
while  the  other  drinks;  a  custom  said  to  have  originated  in  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  right,  or  “dagger  hand”  employed,  that  the  person 
who  drinks  may  be  assured  of  no  treachery,  like  that  practised  by 
Elfrida  on  the  unsuspecting  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  at  Corfe  Castle, 
who  was  slain  while  drinking.  This  was  why  the  Loving-Cup  possessed 
a  cover. 

In  a  variant  of  this  method  three  persons  are  standing  at 
the  same  time,  the  one  actually  drinking  being  in  the  middle. 

The  standard  meals  of  Tudor  times  were  two  in  number A 
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dinner  and  supper,  the  times  varying  a  little  according  to  the 
class*  The  aristocracy  and  students  dined  at  eleven  and 
supped  from  five  to  six*  Merchants  took  dinner  at  noon 
and  supper  at  six,  while  farmers  also  had  a  midday  meal, 
but  postponed  supper  to  seven  or  eight*  These,  however, 
were  not  the  only  opportunities  for  partaking  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  for  those  who  had  to  rise  betimes  often  took  an 
early  snack,  and  we  know  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  his  family  indulged  in  a  hearty  breakfast,  probably  taken 
in  their  bedrooms* 

Among  the  more  important  contemporary  writers  giving 
particulars  about  the  domestic  economy  of  the  time  is  William 
Harrison  (1534-93),  an  Essex  rector,  who  in  The  Chronicles 
of  England ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland  (1577)  furnishes  many 
interesting  details*  It  is  curious  to  learn  from  him  that 
white  meats,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  were  ''reputed  as  food 
appertinent  only  to  the  inferior  sort/'  and  that  the  cooks  of 
noblemen  were  generally  "musical-headed  Frenchmen  and 
strangers/'  while  the  "sweet  hand  of  the  seafaring  Portingale" 
was  cleverest  at  confectionery* 

There  was  still  excessive  meat-eating,  though  fish  continued 
to  be  in  considerable  demand,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  started 
an  "Eat  More  Fish"  campaign  by  causing  the  enactment  of 
statutes  increasing  the  number  of  compulsory  fish-days,  with 
heavy  penalties  for  non-compliance*  Consumption  of  sweets 
was  on  the  increase,  regarding  which  W*  Carew  Hazlitt  says: 

A  recital  of  some  of  the  articles  on  sale  in  a  baker's  or  confectioner's 
shop  in  1563,  occurs  in  Newbery's  Dives  Pragmaticus:  simnels,  buns, 
cakes,  biscuits,  comfits,  caraways,  and  cracknels:  and  this  is  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  bun  that  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  detect. 
(Op*  cit,,  p.  28.) 

Workers  on  the  land  seemed  to  have  had  no  lack  of  simple 
fare,  and  were  somewhat  better  off  than  in  earlier  times. 
Thomas  Tusser,  writing  in  1573,  says: 

Good  ploughmen  look  weekly  of  custom  and  right 
For  roast  meat  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  at  night. 
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and  R.  Scot,  in  his  Perfite  Platforme  of  a  Hop  Garden  (1574), 
thus  describes  a  meal  eaten  by  a  huntsman  in  a  shepherd's 
hut: 

Brown  bread,  whig  [sour  milk],  bacon,  curds,  and  milk 
Were  set  him  on  the  borde. 

The  history  of  food  and  cookery  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  would  require  many  large  books  to  describe 
adequately,  but  here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  culinary  happenings 
at  Brasenose  (Oxford),  taken  from  voL  ii  (1909)  of  the 
Quater centenary  Monographs ♦ 

Like  all  our  ancient  foundations  Brasenose  was  intended 
primarily  for  poor  scholars,  who  were  certainly  not  overfed. 
They  had  no  breakfast,  but  rose  at  dawn  and  worked  from 
six  to  ten,  dined  at  ten  (or  eleven),  and  supped  at  five.  Their 
staple  food  consisted  of  salt  fish,  beef,  mutton,  and  wine 
(replaced  by  small  beer  in  1568),  Apart  from  the  two  regular 
meals  they  doubtless  accounted  for  odd  “bits  and  pieces" 
that  came  their  way,  and  quaffed  any  liquor  available.  When 
in  luck,  they  probably  indulged  in  a  snack  and  a  draught 
(“livery")  at  bed-time. 

The  Fellows,  all,  be  it  remembered,  clerks  in  Holy  orders, 
did  much  better,  and  on  occasion  enjoyed  a  special  feast 
(“Gaudy"),  Here  are  the  details  for  one  such  occasion: 

A  Fellows'  Gaudy ,  Nov,  14,  1597,  Layed  out  in  the  Tower.  A 
cabbadge  ad.;  a  piece  of  beefe  is.;  a  legge  of  porcke  is.  6d.;  2  coople 
of  rabbets  as.  8d.;  a  quarte  of  wine  and  sugar  is.  id,;  ale,  apples  and 
cheese  iod.;  table  cloath  and  napkins  6d. 

For  supper .  A  loyne  of  mutton  is.  6d.;  coople  of  rabbets  is.  4d.;  a 
quarte  of  sacke  iod.;  ale,  apples  and  cheese  iod. 

Sum  12s.  3d.  ita  est . 

It  may  be  supposed  that  ale  was  drunk  ad  lib . 

One  of  the  often  quoted  and  most  important  sources  of 
information  about  the  domestic  economy  of  a  wealthy  family 
during  the  Tudor  period  is  the  Northumberland  Household 
Book ,  begun  in  1512,  and  giving  minute  details  for  the 
establishment  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  that  name.  There 
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were  three  distinct  noon-tide  breakfasts  for  the  parents  and 
their  four  children*  That  for  the  former  on  fast-days  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  manchets  (rolls)  of  finer  bread, 
two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  red  herrings,  four  white  (fresh) 
herrings  or  a  dish  of  sprats,  a  quart  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of 
wine*  On  flesh-days  the  fish  was  replaced  by  boiled  beef 
or  half  a  chine  of  mutton*  The  children  were  provided  with 
smaller  amounts  of  the  same  things,  except  that  they  had  no 
wine,  and  on  meat-days  partook  of  boiled  breasts  of  mutton* 
The  whole  family  supped  together  at  six* 

At  one  stock-taking  the  household  stores  of  the  countess 
included : 

Pepper,  fib*  at  is*  4<d*  per  lb.,  is.;  mace  and  cloves,  Jib.  at  8s*  per  lb., 
as.;  gynger,  a  02*  at  4s.  per  lb*,  6d* 

Also  unspecified  quantities  and  values  of: 

Figs,  raisins,  hops,  hony,  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  cloves,  almonds,  dates, 
saffron,  galynga  [cinnamon],  and  blaynshe  powder  * 

On  fish  for  a  particular  year  the  expenditure  was  as  follows : 

Stockfish  33s.  3d.;  salt  fish  £18  14s.;  whyt  herring  £4  10s*;  red 
herring  63s.  4d*;  salt  sturgeon  30s.;  salt  eels  aos* 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  chapter  the  expenses  are  enumerated 
of  a  feast  given  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  notables  by 
the  Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1561  (Antiquarian  Repertory , 
vol.  i,  1807). 

8  stone  beef  at  14  lb.  to  stone,  5s*  4d*;  3  collars  of  brawn,  is.  4d*; 
4  geese  is*  4d*;  8  pints  butter  is.  6d.;  fore  quarter  veal  iod.;  hind 
quarter  do.  is.;  leg  of  mutton  3d.;  loyn  of  mutton  &  shoulder  veal  is.; 
breast  &  coast  of  mutton  7d.;  6  plovers  is.;  4  brace  partridges  as.; 
4  couple  rabbits  is.  8d.;  3  Guinea  pigs  is.;  4  couple  hens  as.;  3  couple 
mullards  is.;  34  eggs;  a  bushell  flour  is.  6d.;  16  loaves  white  bread  4d.; 
18  loaves  wheaten  bread  gd.;  3  loaves  mislin  bread  [i.e.  of  mixed  flour] 
3d.;  1  barrel  double  beer  as.  6d*;  1  ditto  small  beer  is.;  one  quarter  of 
wood  as.  ad.;  nutmegs,  mace,  cinnamon,  &  greens  3d*;  4  lb.  of  barberys 
&  sugar  is.  6d.;  fruit  &  almonds  7d.;  sweet  water  and  perfumes  4d.; 
16  oranges  ad.;  2  gals,  white  wine  and  claret  as.;  1  quart  sack  gd.; 
ditto  malmsey  5d.;  ditto  bastard  3d.;  ditto  muscadine  6d.  Total 
£1  18s.  id. 
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The  wood,  of  course,  was  for  the  kitchen  fire;  the  sweet 
water  and  perfume  for  hand-washing.  The  flour,  butter, 
and  eggs  supplied  the  materials  for  making  pies,  puddings, 
etc.,  with  varied  contents.  The  guinea  pigs  are  interesting 
as  a  South  American  contribution.  The  name  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Africa,  and  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
“  Guiana/' 

After  the  banquet  the  health  of  the  company  was  proposed 
by  Johnny  Martyn,  “a  wealthy  honest  man,"  and  included 
uncomplimentary  allusions  to  the  “Dons."  A  Spanish 
invasion  was  greatly  feared  long  before  the  Great  Armada 
materialized. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  no  mention  of  fish  or  shell-fish  is 
made  in  the  accounts  for  the  feast  given  by  the  Mayor  of 
Norwich,  but  that  these  edibles  were  in  demand  on  great 
occasions  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  written  by 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  to  his  “loving  friends,  the  Bayliffes 
of  Colchester,"  when  he  was  expecting  a  visit  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  Secretary  of  State: 

After  my  hartie  commendations  Her  Matie  having  a  purpose  to  bee 
at  my  howse  here  upon  Tuesday  next  being  the  XXIXth  of  the  present, 
I  doe  therefore  pray  you  fir  my  better  provision  to  enterteyne  her  to 
furnish  me  of  some  good  fysh  if  anie  there  to  bee  had  and  send  the 
same  vnto  me  by  some  there,  whom  I  will  both  content  for  his  paynes 
and  fysh:  but  at  anie  hand  lett  me  not  fayle  of  oysters,  for  of  them 
I  make  full  accompt  to  be  furnished  from  thence. — (Hector  Bolitho: 
The  Glorious  Oyster .  1929.) 

Lack  of  space,  not  lack  of  appreciation,  has  prevented  more 
than  occasional  reference  to  Scottish  food  and  cookery. 
Those  who  wish  details,  particularly  as  regards  the  sixteenth 
and  later  centuries,  will  find  them  in  The  Scots  Kitchen ,  a 
recent  (1930)  and  delightfully  written  book  by  Miss  F.  Marian 
McNeill.  Some  particulars  of  the  dainty  food  and  drink 
available  in  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  century  are  set 
forth  in  a  quotation  she  makes  (p.  32)  from  William  Dunbar's 
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Dirige  to  the  King  at  Stirling ,  wherein  James  IV  (slain  at 
Flodden,  1513)  is  invited  to  return  to  Holyrood: 

To  eit  swan,  cran,  pertrik  [partridge]  and  plever  [plover], 

And  every  fysche  that  swymis  in  rever; 

To  drynk  with  ws  the  new  fresche  wyne. 

That  grew  upon  the  rever  of  Ryne, 

ffresche,  fragrant  clair ettis  [claret]  out  of  France 

Of  Angerss  and  of  Orliance, 

With  mony  ane  course  of  grit  dyntie : 

Say  ye  amen,  for  cheritie. 

Another  quotation  (pp*  26-7),  taken  from  Anderson's 
History  of  the  Frasers ,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  food  required 
in  the  household  of  Lord  Lovat  ( h *  1572): 

The  weekly  expenditure  of  provisions  in  his  house  included  7  bolls 
[a  boll = about  6  bushels]  of  malt,  7  bolls  of  meal,  and  1  of  flour*  Each 
year  70  beeves  were  consumed,  besides  venison,  fish,  poultry,  lamb, 
veal,  and  all  sorts  of  feathered  game  in  profusion.  His  lordship 
imported  wines,  sugars,  and  spices  from  France,  in  return  for  the  salmon 
produced  by  his  rivers*  He  was  celebrated  for  a  liberal  hospitality, 
and  when  he  died  in  1633,  5000  armed  followers  attended  his  funeral, 
for  all  of  whom  there  would  be  entertainment  provided. 


CHAPTER  IX 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

Before  the  seventeenth  century  Scotland,  as  an  ally  of  France, 
was  more  under  her  culinary  influence  than  England,  and 
traces  of  this  still  linger  in  many  Scottish  words  and  expres¬ 
sions,  of  which  a  few  are  noted  in  the  following  quotation 
from  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  Penelope's  Experiences  in 
Scotland  (1890): 

Mrs*  Diggity-Dalgetty's  forbears  must  have  been  exposed  to  foreign 
influences,  for  she  interlards  her  culinary  conversation  with  French 
terms,  and  we  have  discovered  that  this  is  quite  common*  A  “jigget" 
of  mutton  is,  of  course,  a  “gigot,"  and  we  have  identified  an  “ashet" 
as  an  “assiette*"  The  “petticoat  tails "  she  requested  me  to  buy  at 
the  confectioner's  were  somewhat  more  puzzling,  but  when  they  were 
finally  purchased  by  Susanna  Crum  they  appeared  to  be  ordinary  little 
cakes;  perhaps,  therefore,  “petits  gastels,"  since  “gastel"  is  an  old 
form  of  “gateau,"  as  “bel"  was  for  “beau*" 

(A  very  full  list  of  such  words  will  be  found  in  one  of  the 
Appendices  to  The  Scots  Kitchen  (see  p*  115)* 

With  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  under  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland  and  First  of  England,  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
was  increasingly  dominated  by  French  cookery*  Louis  XIII, 
who  as  a  boy  of  nine  succeeded  his  father  Henri  Quatre  in 
1610,  and  reigned  until  1643,  was  himself  a  practical  cook, 
but  the  advance  of  the  culinary  art  in  his  time  was  chiefly 
due  to  two  eminent  gourmets,  the  Seigneur  de  Montauron, 
his  counsellor,  who  bought  the  garden  produce  of  the  **  royal 
greengrocer/'  and  the  Due  de  Montausier,  who  first  intro¬ 
duced  large  silver  spoons  and  forks*  The  latter  implements 
only  became  common  in  England  late  in  the  Stuart  era* 
King  James  was  nicknamed  “Furcifer"  because  he  used 
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one.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  another  noted  gourmet  of  this 
reign,  was  immortalized  in  the  name  of  several  dishes, 

Louis'  son  succeeded  him  as  Louis  XIV  (Le  Roi  Soleil) 
when  only  five  years  of  age  (surviving  till  1715),  and  ulti¬ 
mately  became  an  epicure  of  the  first  rank,  Ellwanger  tells 
us  how  and  why  France  attained  pride  of  place  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  the  kitchen: 

With  better  wines  than  Italy  could  boast,  added  to  a  natural  aptitude 
for  cookery,  France  made  material  strides  in  the  art  of  dining  from 
the  time  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  1533  introduced  Italian  cookery. 
The  Gaul's  taste  was  delicate,  and  his  touch  was  true.  For  the  garlic 
of  the  Italians  he  gradually  substituted  the  onion  and  shallot,  or  at 
least  employed  garlic  more  sparingly;  and  in  place  of  the  heavy  viands 
formerly  in  use  evolved  the  more  delicate  entree,  salmis,  and  entremets. 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  53.) 

Our  first  Stuart  monarch,  though  averse  from  tobacco, 
had  no  great  objection  to  alcoholic  beverages,  for  in  a  letter 
from  the  Danish  Court,  written  before  his  accession  to  the 
double  crown,  he  says:  “Here  we  are,  drinkin'  and  drivin' 
in  the  auld  way"  (Dr.  William  Cramond,  op.  cit.).  The 
inhabitants  of  his  native  country,  or  at  any  rate  some  of 
them,  disposed  of  large  quantities  of  ale  and  beer,  and  the 
much-travelled  Fynes  Moryson,  writing  in  1598,  says:  “The 
better  sort  of  citizens  brew  ale,  their  usual  drinke,  which  will 
distemper  a  stranger's  bodie."  He  adds  that  the  Scots  of 
that  time  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  drinking,  but 
perhaps  he  got  into  bad  company.  Wine  was  also  abundant, 
and  the  art  of  making  aqua  vitae  (whisky)  had  long  been 
practised.  Moryson  speaks  in  even  stronger  terms  of  the 
Irish. 

What  then  of  England?  Professor  G.  M.  Trevelyan  tells 
us  that  in  Stuart  times: 

Some  landlords  recognized  no  other  function  in  life  save  the  daily 
hunt,  followed  by  the  nightly  carouse  at  the  ale-house,  whither  they 
repaired  after  dinner  with  the  ladies  of  the  family.  .  .  .  ( England 

Under  the  Stuarts,  12th  Ed.,  1925,  p.  8.) 

But  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  apply  modern  standards  to 
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seventeenth- century  folk  as  for  a  frog  to  criticize  a  tadpole, 
and  the  same  historian,  speaking  of  strong  drink,  appositely 
remarks  that: 

In  an  age  when  there  were  few  other  luxuries  and  no  other  stimulants, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  staff  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  67.) 

Something  has  been  said  in  Chapter  III  about  the  bearing 
of  the  crave  for  spices  in  Western  Europe  on  the  course  of 
those  geographical  discoveries  which  not  only  added  a  New 
World  to  the  Old,  but  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Under 
the  Tudors  our  navy  grew  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the 
Great  Armada,  and  the  Reformation  freed  us  from  the  control 
of  Rome,  so  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Age  of 
Discovery  was  succeeded  by  the  Age  of  Settlement.  By 
1700  the  East  India  Company  had  factories  at  Surat,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  and  in  1669  leased  Bombay  for  ten  pounds  a 
year  from  Charles  II,  it  being  part  of  his  queen's  dowry. 
We  also,  in  Africa,  had  footholds  in  Gambia  and  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  Our  American  Colonies,  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  United  States,  occupied  most  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  North  America,  and  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
settlement  of  Newfoundland,  technically  annexed  in  1583. 
The  "Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England 
Trading  into  Hudson's  Bay"  received  their  charter  in  1670. 
Further,  we  had  acquired  the  Bermudas,  and  certain  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands — Barbadoes,  St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  the 
Bahamas,  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  Jamaica. 

This  rather  arid  list  is  given  to  show  that  before  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  we  were  able,  in  large  measure, 
to  dispense  with  foreign  services  in  respect  of  imported 
commodities.  During  this  same  period  too  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  American  cookery  were  laid,  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  other  settlers  must  have  taken  with  them  many  of  the 
culinary  secrets  of  the  English  kitchen.  We  know,  for 
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certain,  that  the  Pilgrims  and  their  followers  tried  to  acclima¬ 
tise  many  of  the  old  familiar  English  plants  in  the  gardens 
of  their  new  country* 

The  first  landing  took  place  in  New  England  (the  name  is 
significant)  at  the  end  of  1620,  and  in  1672  a  book  entitled 
New  England's  Rarities  discovered ,  written  by  John  Josselyn, 
Gent*,  was  printed  at  the  Green  Dragon  in  St*  Paul's  Church¬ 
yard*  Josselyn  had  emigrated  to  join  his  brother,  who  lived 
a  hundred  leagues  from  Boston*  Though  this  work  is 
primarily  concerned  with  American  plants  it  also  gives  a 
list  of  those  imported  from  England,  including  the  following 
finding  place  in  the  kitchen  garden: 

Cabbidge  growes  there  exceedingly  well  *  *  *  Lettice  *  *  *  Parsley 
.  *  ♦  Time,  Sage,  Carrots*  Parsnips  of  a  prodigious  size.  Red  Beetes, 
Radishes  *  *  .  Pease  of  all  sorts  and  the  best  in  the  world*  I  never 
heard  of  nor  did  see  in  Eight  Years  time  one  worm  Eaten  Pea  .  .  * 
Sparagus  thrives  exceedingly.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Now  and  then  what  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic  American  dish  turns  out  on  investigation  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  early  settlers*  Ellwanger  (op.  cit*, 
p.  273)  gives  one  striking  instance: 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  pumpkin-pie  is  not  an  American  but  an 
old  English  dish  improved  upon  by  the  New  England  housewife. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  when  known  as  the  “pompion,”  they  were 
made  into  pies  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side,  extracting  the  seeds,  and 
filaments,  stuffing  the  cavity  with  apples,  and  baking  the  whole. 

Apples,  by  the  way,  were  introduced  by  the  French  into 
Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia)  from  Normandy. 

Some  of  the  old  cooking  utensils,  imported  in  colonial 
days,  can  still  be  seen  in  American  museums,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  English  ideals  in  architecture  and  house  con¬ 
struction  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
also  largely  followed  in  the  original  States  now  symbolized 
by  the  stripes  on  “Old  Glory*" 

As  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Tudor  Period,  the  lady  of 
the  house  and  her  daughters,  in  large  establishments,  not 
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only  supervised  the  kitchen  department  but  engaged  in  a 
great  variety  of  other  duties,  presently  to  be  indicated* 
Many  cookery  books  were  published  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  earlier  ones  mainly  consisting  of  Tudor  and  even 
earlier  recipes,  with  the  addition  of  new  ingredients,  such  as 
potatoes,  that  had  become  available* 

Of  such  books  the  one  enjoying  the  greatest  vogue,  and 
passing  through  many  editions,  was  Gervase  Markham's 
English  House- Wife,  first  published  in  1631*  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  and  Markham  modestly 
says  that  he  does  not 

.  *  .  assume  to  himself  the  full  invention  and  scope  of  the  work,  for 
it  is  true  that  much  of  it  was  a  manuscript  which  many  years  agone 
belonged  to  an  Honourable  Countess,  one  of  the  greatest  Glories  of 
our  Kingdom* 

This  worthy  author  compiled  other  books  of  varied  kind, 
and  has  indeed  been  called  u  the  first  hack-writer  of  England*" 
Ellwanger,  who  regards  this  said  book  as  "virtually  a  work 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,"  makes  the  following  interesting 
remarks  upon  its  culinary  section: 

In  Markham's  treatise  there  is  a  sauce  for  green-geese  and  one  for 
stubble-geese,  a  sauce  for  pigeons  and  stock-doves,  a  gallantine  for 
bitterns,  bustards,  and  herns*  A  quelquechose  [hence  4i *  kickshaws  ''] 
was  a  fricassee  or  a  mixture  of  many  ingredients,  and  meats  broiled 
upon  the  coals  were  termed  carbonadoes *  Verjuice  was  made  from 
crab-apples,  to  which  damask-rose  leaves  were  added  previous  to  fer¬ 
mentation*  Vinegar  was  frequently  made  from  ale  placed  in  the  sun 
to  sour,  and  flavoured  with  leaves  of  damask  roses*  A  recipe  for 
hippocras  is  naturally  given,  together  with  directions  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  manners  of  wines  and  beverages.  Puddings,  pies,  and 
tarts  were  still  more  familiar  then  than  now.  Of  pies  there  was  an 
infinite  assortment — from  Olave,  marrow-bone,  hare,  chicken,  bacon, 
herring,  ling,  and  calves'-foot  to  oyster,  chewet  [a  mixture  of  chopped 
stuffs].  Warden  [pears],  pippin,  Codlin  [apples],  and  minc'd*  (Op* 
cit*,  pp*  94-5*) 

Any  enthusiastic  person  desirous  of  concocting  one  of 
Markham's  mixtures  might  make  a  beginning  with  the 
following: 

A  Herring  Pye ♦  Take  white  pickled  Herrings  of  one  night's  watering 
[soaking],  and  boyl  them  a  little,  then  take  off  the  skin,  and  take  only 
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the  backs  of  them,  and  pick  the  fish  clean  from  the  bones;  then  take 
good  store  of  Raisins  of  the  sun,  and  stone  them ;  and  put  them  to  the 
Fish;  then  take  a  Warden  or  two,  and  pare  it,  and  slice  it  in  small 
slices  from  the  core,  and  put  it  likewise  to  the  fish;  then  with  a  very 
sharp  shredding  knife  shred  all  as  small  and  fine  as  may  be:  then  put 
to  it  good  store  of  Currants,  Sugar,  Cinnamon,  slic't  Dates,  and  so  put 
it  into  the  coffin,  with  good  store  of  sweet  Butter,  and  so  cover  it,  and 
leave  onley  a  round  vent-hole  on  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  so  bake  it  like 
pies  of  that  nature.  When  it  is  sufficiently  bak't,  draw  it  out,  and  take 
Claret  wine,  and  a  little  Verjuyce,  Sugar,  Cinnamon,  and  sweet  Butter, 
and  boyl  them  together:  then  put  it  in  at  the  vent-hole,  and  shake  the 
Pye  a  little,  and  put  it  again  into  the  Oven  for  a  little  space,  and  so 
serve  it  up,  the  lid  being  candied  over  with  Sugar,  and  the  sides  of  the 
dish  trimmed  with  Sugar. 

Poor  cook! 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  these  are  summarised 
on  the  title-page  of  the  eighth  edition,  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  was  expected  of  olden  matrons: 

The  English  House-Wife,  containing  The  inward  and  outward 
Vertues  which  ought  to  be  in  a  Compleat  Woman. 

As  her  skill  in  Physick,  Chirurgery ,  Cookery ,  Extraction  of  Oyls, 
Banquetting  stuff ,  Ordering  of  great  Feasts ,  Preserving  of  all  sorts  of 
Wines ,  conceited  Secrets,  Distillations,  Perfumes,  Ordering  of  Wool, 
Hemp,  Flax :  Making  Cloth  and  Dying :  The  knowledge  of  Dayries : 
Office  of  Malting :  of  Oats,  their  excellent  uses  in  Families:  Of  Brewing, 
Baking,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  an  Houshold. 

A  Work  generally  approved,  and  now  the  Eighth  time  much  Aug¬ 
mented,  Purged,  and  made  most  profitable  and  necessary  for  all  men, 
and  the  general  good  of  this  nation. 

By  G.  Markham.  London,  Printed  for  George  Sawbridge,  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Bible  on  Ludgate  HilL  1675. 

The  influence  of  America  on  our  food  resources  became 
more  marked  as  time  went  on.  The  potato,  for  example, 
though  first  planted  in  the  British  Isles  during  the  later  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (see  p.  106),  was  at  first  little  valued, 
but  from  Stuart  times  on  became  increasingly  important, 
till  now  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Tomatoes,  also  of 
South  American  origin,  were  first  grown  here  about  1596, 
but  there  was  for  a  long  time  some  prejudice  against  them, 
and  they  did  not  become  popular  until  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Globe  artichokes  came  in  from  the  Continent  in  Tudor 
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times,  though  little  favoured;  but  in  Robert  May's  Accom- 
plisht  Cookf  first  published  in  1660,  several  ways  of  cooking 
them  are  given.  Four  rods  of  ground  were  devoted  to  them 
in  the  Wimbledon  “  hartichoke  garden  "  in  1649,  This  seems 
the  place  to  say  something  about  the  strange  story  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  details  being  taken  from  an  extremely 
interesting  memoir  recently  published  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Bureau  at  Ottawa,  to  which  the  present  writer  is 
indebted  for  a  copy  (Leevulose  Sugar  from  the  Tuberous  Arti¬ 
choke.  A  New  Industry  possible  for  Canada  based  on  a 
Native  Resource ), 

The  great  French  naturalist  Cuvier  was  once  given  a 
definition  of  the  crab  as  “a  little  red  fish  that  walks  back¬ 
wards/'  He  cynically  agreed  that  it  was  an  excellent  defini¬ 
tion,  though  slightly  inaccurate,  as  the  crab  is  not  a  fish,  is 
not  red,  and  does  not  walk  backwards !  Similarly,  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  is  not  a  species  of  artichoke,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Jerusalem!  It  is  in  fact  native  to  Canada, 
and  a  first  cousin  of  the  sunflower,  which  had  previously 
been  called  girasol  in  this  country,  from  an  Italian  word 
meaning  “ turning- to-the-sun,"  “Girasol"  afterwards  be¬ 
came  corrupted  into  “Jerusalem,"  as  part  of  the  new  plant's 
name.  To  this  “artichoke"  was  added  because  the  first 
Frenchmen  who  sampled  it  in  Canada  thought  it  tasted 
something  like  the  familiar  globe  form. 

It  was  first  cultivated  by  Europeans  at  the  French  settle¬ 
ment  of  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia),  founded 
in  1605,  and  two  years  later  some  of  the  tubers  were  taken 
to  Paris,  where  they  were  grown  for  the  table  of  the  Court, 
Some  years  afterwards  the  plant  was  imported  into  this 
country  by  John  de  Franqueville,  living  in  London,  and  he 
gave  a  couple  of  tubers  to  John  Goodyear,  a  Hampshire 
botanist,  who  says  (1621): 

In  Anno  1617  I  received  two  small  roots  thereof  from  Mr,  Franque- 
ville  of  London,  no  bigger  than  hens  eggs;  the  one  I  planted,  the  other 
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I  gave  to  a  friend;  myne  brought  me  a  peck  of  roots,  wherewith  I  stored 
Hampshire* 

The  soup  made  from  the  tubers  of  this  plant  used  to  be 
called  “ Palestine  soup/'  a  result  of  the  misleading  name* 
The  **  Canadian  potato/'  to  use  an  alternative  term  employed 
by  John  Parkinson  (in  Paradisus ,  1629),  also  got  a  misleading 
appellation  in  France*  It  appears  that  some  Brazilian  savages 
called  “  Toupinambaoults  ”  were  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1613, 
and  it  being  supposed  that  the  new  tuber  also  came  from 
Brasil  it  was  given  the  slang  name  “topinambour,”  and  still 
retains  it*  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  carrot  was 
introduced  from  Flanders,  but  parsnip,  turnip,  and  spinach 
were  still  rarities,  and  there  was  but  little  variety  as  to 
vegetables  until  late  in  the  period* 

To  discuss  the  influence  on  the  dining-room  of  the  progress 
of  architecture  during  Stuart  times  would  take  us  too  far,  but 
one  point  about  furniture  may  be  mentioned  as  of  special 
interest — the  evolution  of  the  chair*  An  expert  says: 

The  chair,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  evolved  from  the  chest,  for  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  record  appear  to  have  been  the  box-like 
structure  with  the  addition  of  backs  and  arms*  Used  at  first  solely 
as  seats  of  honour  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  chairs  had 
no  universal  use  till  the  seventeenth  century*  The  leg  chairs  all 
post-date  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  well  into  the  seven¬ 
teenth  we  find  the  panelled  back  persisting,  comfort  being  provided 
for,  we  assume,  by  the  use  of  loose  cushions*  Upholstery  in  the  form 
of  embroidery,  so-called  44  Turkey  work,”  or  leather  was  hardly  ever 
made  part  of  the  framework  until  the  seventeenth  century*  To  this 
period  also  belongs  the  first  “sets”  of  chairs,  including  the  chairs 
without  arms*  {The  Book  of  Antiques.  1928.  Edited  by  Horace  Shipp*) 

After  the  accession  of  William  III  Dutch  influence  made 
itself  felt  in  various  ways,  one  being  the  introduction  of 
sash-windows,  made  popular  by  the  dominant  architectural 
influence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

We  have  pretty  full  details  of  kitchen  equipment  during 
this  period  (frontispiece),  and  some  of  the  items  are  given 
in  A  Perfect  School  of  instructions  for  Officers  of  the  Month 
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(1682),  by  Giles  Rose,  one  of  the  Master  Cooks  in  His 
Majestie's  Kitchen: 

And  now  the  necessaries  for  the  Kitchin  are  these;  first,  a  Copper 
Oven,  three  Skillets  [saucepans  with  legs  for  standing  on  the  embers], 
an  Iron  Furnace,  a  Preserving-pan,  a  Fish-pan,  a  Stone-Mortar  with 
a  Pestle,  a  Nest  of  six  Pots  one  in  another,  Sause-pans  twelve,  small 
Gembole  racks  with  Broatches  [spits],  small  and  great  Larding-pins, 
Ladles,  Scummers,  Cullenders,  a  Chopping-Knife,  a  Mincing  Knife, 
and  many  such  like  not  here  inserted. 

There  was  a  gallery  hawk  or  pot- crane,  a  permanent  fixture 
for  hanging  pots  over  the  fire  at  a  height  which  could  be 
adjusted  (frontispiece).  This  was  no  new  device,  and  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  in  old  farm  -  houses.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  used  is  illustrated  in  the  plate  "At  the  Jolly 
Sandboys”  (Charles  Dickens,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop),  where 
Mr.  Codlin  is  so  much  impressed  by  the  landlord's  description 
of  the  contents  of  the  iron  pot,  much  resembling  a  seven¬ 
teenth-century  concoction: 

It  Ts  a  stew  of  tripe  .  .  .  and  cow-heel  .  .  .  and  steak  .  .  ♦  and 
peas,  cauliflowers,  new  potatoes,  and  sparrow-grass,  all  working  up 
together  in  one  delicious  gravy. 

The  weight-driven  spit- jack  already  described  (pp.  108-9) 
continued  in  use,  and  the  turnspit  dog  was  also  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  kitchen,  the  unfortunate  animal  being 
placed  in  a  "dog  drum”  connected  by  a  chain  drive  with  the 
pulley  at  one  end  of  the  spit),  an  arrangement  surviving  into 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Another  invention 
answering  the  same  purpose  was  a  clockwork  jack  placed  on 
the  mantelpiece,  which  actuated  the  driving- cord  and  had  no 
weights  attached.  (The  one  seen  in  the  frontispiece  is  an 
eighteenth-century  pattern.) 

Dr.  Caius  (joint  founder  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge),  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  thus  speaks  of  this  culinary  cur; 

There  is  comprehended  under  the  curs  of  the  coarsest  kind  a  certain 
dog  in  kitchen  service  excellent.  For  when  any  meat  is  to  be  roasted, 
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they  go  into  a  wheel,  which  they  turning  about  with  the  weight  of  their 
bodies  so  diligently  look  to  their  business,  that  no  drudge  nor  scullion 
can, do  the  feat  more  cunningly,  whom  the  popular  sort  hereupon  term 
turnspits* 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  wall-fires  of  living-rooms  by 
way  of  ornamental  cast-iron  plates  resting  against  the  back 
of  the  fire-place,  and  protecting  it  against  the  action  of 
intense  heat*  (Frontispiece*) 

Kitchen  equipment  also  included  various  forms  of  trivet, 
a  three-legged  stand  for  supporting  utensils;  the  baking- 
iron,  or  brandreth,  an  iron  plate  with  handle,  on  which  could 
be  rested  an  iron  cooking-pot  used  as  an  oven;  fish-slice, 
basting-ladle,  toasting-fork,  and  meat  fork;  flat-handled 
circular  gridiron;  and  a  variety  of  toasters  and  roasters* 

As  to  the  equipment  of  a  dining-room,  we  still  find  the 
sideboard,  with  its  array  of  artistic  objects  of  precious  metals, 
pewter,  and  so  forth  (cp*  p*  no),  for  the  craftsmen  continued 
busy,  though  patterns  and  ornament  were  undergoing 
alteration*  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  from  the  later 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  drinking-vessels  of 
glass  were  coming  into  fashion*  At  first  these  were  imported 
from  Venice  and  Bohemia,  but  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  rather  earlier,  glassware  of  native 
manufacture  began  to  be  made,  and  glass-making  became  a 
thoroughly  English  craft  after  the  Restoration,  when  a 
Glass-Sellers  Company  was  established,  and  this  still  exists 
as  one  of  the  London  livery  companies*  The  invention  of 
"flint/'  glass  by  George  Ravenscroft  in  1676  marks  an 
important  advance,  the  lead  flux  employed  imparting  an 
attractive  brilliance* 

The  art  of  the  potter  made  great  strides  during  the  century* 
What  is  known  as  "slip"  ware  became  very  popular*  Slip  is 
fine  clay  worked  up  into  a  creamy  condition  and  applied  to  the 
ware  in  various  ways*  Delft  ware  of  pleasing  appearance, 
elaborately  coloured  and  ornamented,  was  made  at  Lambeth, 
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Bristol,  and  possibly  Liverpool*  Both  in  name  and  nature 
it  is  of  Dutch  character,  and  not  of  native  origin*  Many  of 
the  pieces  bear  amusing  inscriptions,  such  as  the  lines  on  a 
set  of  six  plates  in  the  British  Museum,  which  together  make 
up  a  verse  indicating  that  the  housewife  of  the  period  some¬ 
times  rebuked  alcoholic  joviality: 

What  is  a  Merry  Man? 

Let  him  do  What  he  Can 
To  entertain  his  Guests 
With  wine  and  Merry  Jests : 

But  if  his  Wife  do  frown 
All  merriment  Goes  down. 

Semi  -  translucent  salt  -  glazed  stoneware,  previously  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
began  to  be  made  at  Fulham  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  by  John  Dwight,  an  Oxford  graduate,  who  took  out 
patents  in  1671  and  1684* 

Screw-nutcrackers  and  corkscrews  were  other  inventions 
of  the  period* 

Giles  Rose  (op*  cit*)  has  something  to  say  on  table  service* 
He  gives  diagrams  and  directions  for  laying  long  and  round 
tables,  and  describes,  with  figures,  many  ways  of  folding 
table-napkins,  and  remarks: 

*  *  *  the  Butler  is  likewise  to  provide  Bottles,  Glasses  &  Knives,  and 
all  other  necessaries  belonging  to  his  Office. 

Plates,  including  some  small  ones  for  fruit,  spoons,  and 
forks — pretty  common  in  1682 — are  also  mentioned,  together 
with  “linnen,”  and  many  ornamental  designs  for  pastry  are 
given* 

Speaking  of  forks,  they  were,  it  would  seem,  less  abundant 
in  1663,  for  A  Book  of  Manners  for  Ladies ,  published  in  that 
year,  tells  us  that  for  the  carver  it  is  **  very  decent  and  comely 
to  use  a  fork*”  It  is  very  sad  to  learn  from  this  book  that 
the  table  manners  of  even  the  fair  sex  were  not  always 
perfect,  as  is  implied  by  the  injunction:  “Talk  not  when  you 
have  meat  in  your  mouth,  and  do  not  smack  like  a  pig/' 
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A  warning  is  also  given  against  “*  *  *  throwing  down  your 
liquor  as  into  a  funnel/*  What  about  the  gentlemen? 

Though  something  has  already  been  said  about  the  chief 
cook-book  of  the  period  (pp*  121-22)  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
making  some  additions*  In  1629  was  published  A  Booke  of 
Cookerie,  containing  three  recipes  suitable  for  invalids,  which 
might  prove  helpful  in  these  trying  post-war  times*  (The 
directions  are  modernized*) 

1*  “To  make  a  Cawdle  to  comfort  the  Stomacket  good  for 
an  old  man"  To  a  pint  of  muscadine  wine  add  the  same 
amount  of  stale  ale*  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
eggs,  add  to  the  mixed  drink  and  beat  again*  Boil  the  lot* 
Add  a  quartern  of  sugar,  some  mace,  and  slices  of  bread* 

2*  “To  make  strong  broth  for  sick  men"  Beat  up  pounded 
blanched  almonds  with  the  brains  of  a  capon*  Add  cream, 
strain,  and  heat*  Flavour  with  rosewater  and  sugar* 

3*  “To  make  a  Tarte  to  cause  courage  in  a  man  or  woman  /* 
Mash  up  a  potato  with  some  quinces,  and  mix  with  a  quart 
of  wine*  Further  embody  pounded  dates,  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  the  brains  of  three  or  four  cock-sparrows,  some  butter, 
spices,  and  rosewater*  In  these  degenerate  days  only  a 
person  already  of  extreme  valiance  would  be  likely  to  attempt 
absorption  of  this  courage-causing  compound! 

The  Accomplisht  Cook ,  or  The  Art  and  Mystery  of  Cooking , 
by  Robert  May,  was  first  published  in  1660,  and  the  earnest 
author  tells  us  that  “  God  and  his  own  conscience  **  would  not 
allow  him  “to  bury  his  experiences  with  his  silver  hairs  in 
the  grave*”  Among  many  other  things  he  speaks  of  alebery 
(hot  spiced  ale),  sweet-bread,  sparagus,  globe  artichokes, 
tart  of  “hips/*  fritters,  mushrooms,  and  “makeroons/* 
Also  “omlets**  of  eggs:  the  spelling  anticipating  Mr*  Polly, 
who  thereby  made  the  fortune  of  the  Potwell  Inn*  (See 
H*  G*  Wells*s  Mr*  Polly.) 

There  are  thirteen  recipes  for  carp,  twelve  for  salmon, 
nine  each  for  pike  and  eel,  eight  for  conger,  fourteen  for 
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oysters,  five  for  snails,  and  eleven  for  lobster*  We  are  also 
told  about  baked  frogs,  stewed  prawns,  "scollops/'  and 
"  muscles*"  It  will  suffice  to  quote  his  recipe  for  Sack  Posset 
useful  as  a  nightcap  or  "  livery  " : 

Take  8  eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  beat  them  well  together,  and  strain 
them  into  a  quart  of  cream,  season  them  with  nutmeg  and  sugar,  and 
put  to  them  a  pint  of  sack,  stir  them  all  together,  and  put  it  into  your 
bason,  set  it  in  the  oven  no  hotter  then  for  a  custard,  and  let  it  stand 
two  hours* 

A  very  notable  book  appeared  in  1669,  entitled: 

The  closet  of  the  Eminently  Learned  Sir  Kenelme  Digbie  Kt *  opened : 
Whereby  is  discovered  Several  ways  for  making  Sider,  Cherry-Wine, 
&c,  Together  with  Excellent  Directions  for  cookery:  As  also  for 
Preserving,  Conserving,  Candying,  &c.  Published  by  his  Son's  Consent* 

Much  of  the  Learned  Knight's  treatise  is  concerned  with 
alcoholic  beverages,  there  being  over  a  hundred  recipes  for 
Meath  (mead),  Metheglin,  or  Hydromel,  called  in  one  instance 
the  "Liquor  of  Life,"  directions  for  preparing  sundry  kinds 
of  home-made  wine,  ale  with  honey,  Scotch  ale  (without 
hops),  small  beer,  and  cider*  Sack  possets  are  not  forgotten, 
one  recipe  being  that  of  "  My  Lord  of  Carlile*" 

There  is  also  a  temperance  drink  called  "Stepponi," 
prepared  by  adding  to  a  gallon  of  water  1  lb*  of  stoned 
"Raisins  of  the  Sun,"  \  lb*  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  with  the  sliced  peel  of  the  same*  Boil  and  stir,  let 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  strain,  and  bottle*  We  also 
meet  with  "clouted"  (clotted)  cream,  curds  and  whey,  and 
the  popular  "syllabubs,"  of  which  this  is  one: 

A  Whip  Syllabub .  Take  the  whites  of  2  eggs,  &  a  pint  of  Cream> 
six  spoonfuls  [large  spoons  doubtless  indicated]  of  Sack,  as  much 
Sugar  as  will  sweeten  it;  then  take  a  Birchen  rod  and  whip  it;  as  it 
riseth  with  froth,  skim  it,  and  put  it  into  the  Syllabub  pot;  so  continue 
it  with  whipping  and  skimming  till  your  Syllabub  pot  be  full. 

The  Romans  first  introduced  into  this  country  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  wheat  flour  variously  known  as  furmenty,  frumenty, 
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furmety,  flummery,  and  flommery*  Here  is  Sir  Kenelme's 
recipe  for: 

Wheaten  Flommery *  In  the  West-country  they  make  a  kind  of 
Flommery  of  wheat  flower,  which  they  judge  to  be  more  harty  and 
pleasant  than  Oat-meaL  Thus;  Take  half,  or  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of 
good  Bran  of  the  best  wheat  (which  containeth  the  purest  flower  of  it 
though  little,  and  is  used  to  make  starch),  and  in  a  great  woodden  bowl 
or  pail,  let  it  soak  with  cold  water  upon  it  three  or  four  days*  Then 
strain  out  the  milky  water  from  it,  and  boil  it  up  to  a  gelly  or  like 
starch*  Which  you  may  season  with  Sugar  and  Rose  or  Orange-flower, 
and  let  it  stand  till  it  be  cold,  and  gellied*  Then  eat  it  with  white  or 
Rhenish  wine,  or  Cream,  or  Ale* 

This  is  simply  flavoured  paste,  and  recipes  for  making  it 
will  be  found  in  modern  cook-books,  under  the  name  of 
Furmenty  or  Frumenty* 

We  also  have  a  recipe  for  “  Herring  Pye,"  much  simpler 
than  Gervase  Markham's: 

Put  great  store  of  sliced  Onions,  with  Currants  and  Raisins  of  the 
Sun  both  above  and  under  the  Herrings,  and  store  of  butter,  and  so 
bake  them* 

Among  other  interesting  things,  selected  at  random,  are 
Peas-Porage;  Sauce  of  Horse  Radish;  Black  Puddings; 
Scotch  Collops;  To  Dress  Lampreys  (as  at  Gloucester); 
Buttered  Shrimps;  Brawn;  Tansey;  My  Lady  of  Portland's 
Minced  Pyes ;  Cheesecakes ;  and  White  Marmulate  of  quinces 
or  cherries,  “The  Queen's  Way*"  The  wines  used  as 
ingredients  are  red,  white,  Spanish  white,  Rhenish,  sack, 
sherry  sack,  Canary  sack,  Malaga,  Muscadine  (Greek),  claret, 
Deal,  and  elder* 

One  of  the  treasures  of  the  Patent  Office  Library,  catalogued 
as  Lady  Mary  Dacres '  Receipt  Book ,  is  a  thin  quarto  manu¬ 
script,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  is  calligraphically  written 
“Mrs*  Mary  Dacres  her  booke  1666,"  followed  by  “Mary, 
Lady  Dacres  her  Booke  1686"  in  clear  but  less  distinguished 
writing,  and  a  final  date,  1695*  It  is  partly  devoted  to  still- 
room  activities,  conserves,  and  confectionery ;  partly  to 
medical  lore,  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  here*  We 
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are  told  how  to  prepare  various  home-made  wines;  medieval 
recipes  are  noted,  such  as  those  for  hippocras  and  the  repul¬ 
sive  cock  ale,  in  which  the  flesh  of  a  rooster  is  embodied;  and 
milk  punch,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  was  so  fond 
during  a  much  later  period.  Much  is  said  about  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  number  of  fruits,  including  "  Apricockes  "  and 
"Bullis"  (bullace — wild  plum).  Pippin  jelly  and  calf's  foot 
jelly  figure,  and  also  "Quiddany  of  Rasps,  and  Currants": 
we  know  that  quiddany  was  a  sweet  conserve  of  fruits.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  to  find  instructions  for  making 
"Marmalit"  (marmalade)  of  various  fruits,  such  as  apples 
and  quinces,  "  apricockes,"  and  "oringes."  It  is  only  the 
last  we  should  now  call  marmalade;  the  others  would  be  jams. 

We  got  the  word  from  the  French  marmelade,  derived 
from  the  Portuguese  marmelada ,  and  this  in  turn  from 
marmeloy  a  quince,  the  fruit  originally  used  in  making  the 
conserve.  We  can  go  back  still  farther  to  the  Latin  melimelciy 
a  loan-word  from  Greek,  and  applied  to  the  fruit  obtained 
from  quince  grafted  on  apple.  No  credence  can  be  given 
to  the  Scottish  derivation  current  fifty  years  ago  or  more, 
when,  as  now,  Dundee  was  the  Mecca  of  marmalade.  The 
story  ran  that  the  old  nurse  of  a  laird's  son  was  the  inventress, 
and  that  when  the  youth  visited  her  during  holiday  time  he 
was  stimulated  to  continue  consumption  of  the  new  dainty 
by  repetition  of  the  friendly  query  "Mair  ma'  lad?" 

Lady  Mary  also  gives  recipes  for  "Lemmon  Cream," 
Preserved  Hips,  "  Carrett"  Pudding,  Apple  Pastys,  and  French 
bread.  It  is  a  joy  to  meet  our  old  friend  gooseberry  fool, 
once  more  very  popular,  while  we  notice  still  other  fools,  of 
strawberry,  gooseberry,  and  "oringes,"  ail  delightful  with 
"clouted"  cream  from  the  West  Country.  We  have  further 
a  great  variety  of  cakes,  made  palatable  by  many  fruits, 
including  currants,  by  almonds,  and  by  angelica.  We  also 
get  cheesecakes  and  "Cakes  or  Jumballs  (any  fruit)."  The 
name  "  jumball"  was  applied  to  sundry  sweet  cakes,  especially 
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ring-shaped  ones*  Details  may  be  gathered  concerning 
“ Paste"  (?  jam)  of  damsons,  “Plumbs,”  etc*;  pickles  made 
from  “Sparogras,”  Broom  Buds,  and  “  Cowcumber”;  and 
we  are  told  how  “To  Mak  Jocolate”  (chocolate),  the  new 
fashionable  beverage* 

The  time  for  dinner  was  getting  later,  one  o'clock  being 
usual  among  better- class  folk  during  the  Commonwealth  period* 

The  bulk  of  the  population  lived  on  the  land,  and  most 

of  their  food  was  home-grown:  farm-labourers  were  usually 

well  fed*  In  Cobbe's  Prophecies ,  His  Signes  and  Tokens 

(1614)  the  following  lines  occur: 

In  the  olde  time 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

When  Beefe,  Bread  and  Beere, 

Was  honest  men's  cheere. 

And  welcome  and  spare  not; 

And  John  and  his  Joane, 

Did  live  of  their  owne, 

Full  merrily,  though  but  all  meanely. 

Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674),  whose  pastoral  lyrics  were 
written  when  he  was  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  near  Totnes, 
Devon,  gives  us  a  lively  presentment  of  the  festivities 
associated  with  Hock- Cart,  or  Harvest  Home,  in  the  West 
Country  in  his  time: 

Come,  sons  of  summer,  by  whose  toil. 

We  are  the  lords  of  wine  and  oil; 

By  whose  tough  labours  and  rough  hands. 

We  rip  up  first,  then  reap  our  lands* 

Crowned  with  the  ears  of  corn,  now  come, 

And  to  the  pipe  sing  harvest  home* 

Come  forth,  my  lord,  and  see  the  cart 
Dressed  up  with  all  the  country  art,  .  *  * 

Well  on,  brave  boys,  to  your  lord's  hearth, 

Glitt'ring  with  fire,  where,  for  your  mirth. 

Ye  shall  see  first  the  large  and  chief 
Foundation  of  your  feast,  fat  beef ; 

With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veal. 

And  bacon  which  makes  full  the  meal. 

With  several  dishes  standing  by, 

As  here  a  custard,  there  a  pie. 

And  here  all-tempting  frumenty* 

And  for  to  make  the  merry  cheer. 

If  smirking  wine  be  wanting  here, 
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There 's  that  which  drowns  all  care,  stout  beer, 

Which  freely  drink  to  your  lord's  health. 

Then  to  the  plough  (the  commonwealth). 

Next  to  your  flails,  your  fans,  your  vats. 

Then  to  the  maids  with  wheaten  hats; 

To  the  rough  sickle,  and  crook'd  scythe. 

Drink,  frolic  boys,  till  all  be  blythe*  .  ♦  * 

(“  Wine  and  oil,”  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  due  to  the  exigencies 
of  rhyme*) 

Notice  that  there  is  no  mention  of  cider,  now  the  charac¬ 
teristic  drink  from  Hereford  to  Cornwall,  and  also  esteemed 
in  Norfolk*  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  merrymakings  like 
this  are  the  Christianized  survival  of  old  pagan  ceremonies, 
just  as  the  “pixies”  of  Devon  are  the  dwindled  ghosts  of 
a  very  ancient  race  of  prehistoric  folk* 

The  dinner  held  every  year  on  St*  Thomas's  Day  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Temple  Hospital,  Bristol,  and  known  in 
that  city  as  the  “Pease  and  Pork  Dinner,”  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  middle- class  folk  in  the  seventeenth  century  com 
sidered  a  “square  feed*”  The  said  hospital  (for  ten  poor 
people)  was  founded  in  1613  by  the  Rev*  Thomas  White, 
D.D*,  Vicar  of  St*  Dunstan's-in-the-West  (London),  and  “son 
of  John  White,  sometime  of  the  City  of  Bristowe,  merchant 
deceased*”  The  Deed  of  Gift  provided  for  this  annual 
dinner  at  a  cost  of  forty  shillings,  “where  the  poor  shall 
be  and  receive  some  part  of  the  remainder*” 

The  dinner  has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  day,  and  so 
far  as  possible  its  original  character  has  been  maintained* 
The  bill-of-fare  for  St*  Thomas's  Day,  1911,  was  as  follows: 

2  boiled  legs  of  pork  and  2  bellies  of  pork  (together  54I  lb.);  2  pease 
puddings,  garnish  green  peas;  baron  beef  (106  lb*);  beef  steak  (9!  lb.); 
loin  of  veal  (30  lb*);  baked  and  boiled  potatoes;  brussels  sprouts,  sea- 
kale;  greens  for  the  poor;  apple  tart,  99  apples  and  1  quince;  toasted 
cheese;  2  plum  puddings,  Devonshire  cream;  18  mince  pies  (small), 
2  jellies  and  cream;  celery,  endive;  dessert;  tea  and  coffee;  wines; 
8  plum  puddings  for  the  inmates*  ( Life  of  the  Rev .  Thomas  White ,  D.D.) 

Tea  and  coffee  would  not  be  available  for  these  dinners 
until  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century:  perhaps  the  usual 
malt  liquor  took  their  place*  Plum  pudding  in  our  sense  is 
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first  mentioned  in  1675,  so  that  item  cannot  have  figured  in 
the  earlier  functions,  but  “  plumb  porrage"  may  have 
appeared.  One  would  rather  like  to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  wines  drunk  in  1911  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriff, 
and  other  Governors.  Probably  those  distinguished  sherries 
famous  as  “Bristol  milk/'  and  “Bristol  cream/'  though 
these  were  not  known  when  Temple  Hospital  was  founded, 
nor  was  port,  though  no  doubt  it  figured  in  the  19  n  list. 
Some  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  by  the  provisions 
of  the  will  of  the  benevolent  Dr.  White  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  left  to  enable  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  Sion  College, 
and  also  an  almshouse  near  Cripplegate. 

Representations  of  a  supper  party  and  of  a  family  meal  are 
given  in  Fig.  32*  Note,  that  in  the  latter  the  children  were 
expected  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  their  seniors. 

Food  and  drink  are,  of  course,  spoken  about  here  and  there 
in  Shakespeare,  the  most  notable  case  being  that  of  the 
tavern  bill  found  in  Falstaff's  pocket: 

Item,  A  Capon,  2s.  2d.  Item,  Sauce,  4d.  Item,  Sack,  two  gallons, 
5s.  8d.  Item,  Anchovies  and  Sack  after  supper,  2s.  6d.  Item.  Bread, 
ob.  [ob.  =  obolus,  a  halfpenny].  (1  Henry  IV,  Act  II,  Sc.  iv.) 

In  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  Slender  speaks  of  a  dish 
of  “stewed  prunes,"  and  Evans  alludes  to  “pippins  and 
cheese."  There  are  indeed  many  references  in  literature 
to  the  fondness  of  Welshmen  for  cheese,  especially  when 
toasted.  A  story  of  respectable  antiquity  and  Welsh  origin 
narrates  that  “once  upon  a  time"  St.  Peter  was  extremely 
annoyed  to  find  that  three  Welshmen  had  managed  to  slink 
into  Heaven  without  authority.  After  some  cogitation  he 
told  some  of  his  trusty  subordinates  to  go  to  the  top  of  a 
small  hill  just  outside  Paradise  and  shout  out  “caws  pobi" 
(toasted  cheese),  whereupon  the  three  intruders  rushed  out 
and  the  Golden  Gates  were  promptly  slammed  upon  them! 

Captain  Fluellen  and  the  eating  of  the  Welsh  emblem,  the 
leek,  in  King  Henry  Vf  are  often  quoted;  and  Pistol  says,  in 


Fig.  32.  Supper  Party  and  Family  Meal 
(Early  seventeenth  century) 
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the  same  play:  “Men's  faiths  are  wafer- cakes/'  while  the 
Dauphin's  charger  is  described  as  possessing  the  “colour  of 
the  nutmeg"  and  the  “heat  of  the  ginger,"  Probably  few 
of  us  realise  that  the  familiar  phrase  “  caviare  to  the  general " 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet, 

In  1650  the  seventh  edition  of  John  Murrell's  Two  Bookes 
of  Cookerie  and  Carving  appeared,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
that  one  of  the  headings  in  the  Contents  is  “  English  Cookery," 
Here  is  Murrel's  idea  of  a  “  Small  Common  Service  of  Meate 
to  direct  them  which  are  unperfect  to  bring  them  to  further 
knowledge  of  greater  service  " : 

First  Course .  (1)  A  boyld  Capon  or  Chicken;  (a)  A  Legge  of  Lambe 
farc'd  [stuffed]  of  the  French  fashion;  (3)  A  boyld  Mallard  or  Rabbet; 

(4)  A  dish  of  boild  Olives  of  Veale,  or  Collopes  and  Egges;  (5)  A  piece 
of  roast  Beefe;  (6)  A  dish  of  Chewets  of  Veale  [minced  veal  pie],  or 
Mutton-pyes,  if  it  be  Winter,  but  if  it  be  Summer  an  Olive  pie  [our 
modern  beef  olives  enclosed  in  pastry] ;  (7)  A  legge  of  Mutton  roasted 
whole,  or  a  Loyne  of  Veale,  or  both;  (8)  A  Pigge  [?  a  sucking  pig]; 
(9)  A  Swan,  Goose,  or  Turkey;  (10)  A  pasty  of  Venison,  or  a  forequarter 
of  Mutton,  or  a  fat  rumpe  of  Beefe;  (11)  A  Capon,  Pheasant,  or  Hearne 
[heron];  (12)  A  Custard, 

Second  Course ,  (1)  A  Quarter  of  Lambe;  (2)  A  couple  of  Rabbets; 
(3)  A  Mallard,  Teale,  or  Widgin;  (4)  A  brace  of  Partriges  or  Woodcocks; 

(5)  A  Chicken  or  pigeon-pye;  (6)  A  dish  of  Plovers  or  Snites  [snipe]; 
(7)  A  couple  of  Chickens;  (8)  A  Warden  [pear]  or  Quince-Pie;  (9)  A 
sowst  [soused]  pig  or  Capon;  (10)  A  Cherrie  or  a  Goosberrie  Tart,  or 
a  Quarter-Tart  of  pippins;  (11)  A  dish  of  some  kind  of  sowst-fish; 
(12)  Lobsters  or  pickled  Oysters, 

An  immense  quantity  of  liquor  must  have  been  consumed 
to  wash  all  this  down.  Readers  can  imagine  the  terrific 
nature  of  a  “  Large  Common  Service  of  Meate,"  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  in  making  up  all  these  extensive 
bills-of-fare,  allowance  was  made  for  distribution  of  “some 
part  of  the  remainder,"  as  Dr,  White  put  it,  to  the  poor,  of 
whom  there  was  no  lack. 

We  know  something  about  the  meals  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
for  in  1664  a  somewhat  scurrilous  anonymous  pamphlet  was 
published,  doubtless  of  Royalist  origin,  entitled  The  Court 
and  Kitchen  of  Elizabeth ,  commonly  called  Joan  Cromwell ,  the 
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Wife  of  the  Late  Usurper ,  Truly  Described  and  Represented , 
and  now  made  public  for  General  Satisfaction *  The  author 
undoubtedly  had  an  axe  to  grind  in  his  endeavours  to  belittle 
Oliver  and  Joan,  whom  he  describes  as  given  to  cheese¬ 
paring  in  their  expenditure*  But  in  spite  of  this  a  number 
of  pretty  substantial  dishes  are  mentioned,  for  we  learn  that 
the  Protector  enjoyed  Scotch  collops,  game,  and  various 
puddings  and  pies* 

He  was  not  a  total  abstainer,  appearing  to  have  relished 
sack  posset,  possessed  black  jacks, 
and  drunk  out  of  a  leather  tankard 
with  a  silver  rim  (Fig*  33)* 

Eight  stones  of  beef  were  cooked 
daily  in  his  kitchen,  and  the 
broken  meats  were  collected  and 
distributed,  alternately,  to  the 
poor  of  St*  Margaret's,  West¬ 
minster,  and  of  St*  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields*  But  it  is  certainly 
amusing  to  find  that  the  stern 
autocrat  who  once  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  “bauble”  from  FlG' 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a 

slightly  hen-pecked  husband,  if  the  following  tale  be  true: 
On  one  occasion  when  about  to  partake  of  a  loin  of  veal  with 
his  wife  he  asked  for  an  orange,  his  favourite  accompani¬ 
ment  to  that  dish,  but  was  told  he  could  not  have  it,  for  it 
would  cost  at  least  a  groat! 

Mistress  Cromwell  had  a  notable  "Grand  Sallet,"  its 
basis  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  almonds,  raisins,  capers, 
pickled  cucumbers,  shrimps,  and  boiled  turnips* 

For  information  about  food  and  drink  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
diarists  Evelyn  and  Pepys,  especially  to  the  latter*  Samuel 
Pepys  (1633-1703)  is  of  interest  from  the  food  resources 
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stand-point  in  two  other  ways,  which  may  be  mentioned 
before  considering  his  meals*  As  a  particularly  able  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  he  did  much  to  put  the  Royal  Navy  on  a 
sound  footing,  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  our  once 
dominating  sea  power,  which  enabled  us,  after  defeating 
Holland,  to  get  the  better  of  France  in  the  long  struggle  for 
expansion  in  the  New  World  and  control  of  India* 

Pepys  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
(President  in  1684),  an  organization  that  received  its  first 
charter  from  Charles  II  in  1662,  and  has  done  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  science*  In  those  days  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  work  which  has  finally  resulted  in  such  improve¬ 
ments  in  transport  and  the  preservation  of  perishable  com¬ 
modities  that  we  now  can  and  do  import  them  from  vast 
distances  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  in  excellent 
condition  (see  Chapter  XII)* 

He  left  his  library  to  his  old  Cambridge  college,  Magdalene, 
and  his  Diary ,  written  in  cipher,  remained  unnoticed  for  over 
a  century,  when  it  was  discovered,  decoded,  and  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1825*  It  contains  the  most  intimate 
details  of  his  life,  and  as  he  was  a  gourmet  his  meals  were  not 
forgotten*  These  became  more  elaborate  as  his  circum¬ 
stances  improved,  and  some  of  the  more  interesting  are 
here  quoted  as  typical  for  his  time  and  station  in  life: 

2 6th  January ,  1659*  My  wife  had  got  ready  a  very  fine  dinner — viz* 
a  dish  of  marrow-hones;  a  leg  of  mutton;  a  loin  of  veal;  a  dish  of  fowl, 
three  pullets,  and  a  dozen  of  larks  all  in  a  dish;  a  great  tart,  a  neat's 
tongue,  a  dish  of  anchovies;  a  dish  of  prawns  and  cheese* 

6th  January,  1661.  To  dinner  to  Sir  W*  Pen's,  it  being  a  solemn 
feast,  day  with  him — his  wedding  day,  and  we  had,  besides  a  good  chine 
of  beef  and  other  good  cheer,  eighteen  mince  pies  in  a  dish,  the  number 
of  years  that  he  hath  been  married* 

4th  April,  1662.  *  *  *  very  merry  at,  before,  and  after  dinner,  and 
the  more  for  that  my  dinner  was  great,  and  most  neatly  dressed  by  our 
one  only  mayde.  We  had  a  fricasee  of  rabbits,  and  chickens,  a  leg  of 
mutton  boiled,  three  carps  in  a  dish,  a  great  dish  of  a  side  of  lamb,  a 
dish  of  roasted  pigeons,  a  dish  of  four  lobsters,  three  tarts,  a  lamprey 
pie,  a  most  rare  pie,  a  dish  of  anchoves,  good  wine  of  several  sorts,  and 
all  things  mighty  noble,  and  to  my  great  content* 
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18th  March ,  1663*  [Burial  of  his  brother  Thomas*  About  150 
mourners  provided  with  biscuits,  cakes,  and  burnt  claret  in  the  house. 
After  the  interment:]  I  and  my  wife,  and  Madam  Turner  and  her 
family,  to  her  brother's,  and  by  and  by  fell  to  a  barrell  of  oysters,  cake, 
and  cheese,  of  Mr.  Honiwood's,  with  him,  in  his  chamber  and  below, 
being  too  merry  for  so  late  a  sad  work. 

Many  allusions  to  eatables  and  drinkables  are  scattered 
through  the  Diary .  We  hear  of  a  “musk  melon "  imported 
from  Spain,  as  a  novelty  ;  of  “a  jar  of  olives/'  “a  hundred  of 
sparrow-grass  for  i8d.",  a  “whey  house/'  the  French 
“Catheryne  payre,''  preferred  by  the  king  and  queen  before 
all  other  fruit,  and  so  forth. 

After  the  fashion  of  his  time,  Pepys  frequently  got  “merry," 
and  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Claret  was  his  favourite 
drink,  but  he  absorbed  many  other  things.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1660  he  says:  “Myself  in  constant  good  health,  and 
in  a  most  handsome  and  thriving  condition."  On  the 
evening  of  2nd  April  of  that  year  he  engaged  in  an  evening 
carouse  at  the  Dolphin,  and  on  the  following  day  learnt  the 
value  of  the  old  saw,  “Take  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you," 
for  we  find  this  entry: 

Up  among  my  workmen,  my  head  akeing  all  day  from  last  night's 
debauch.  At  noon  dined  with  Sir  W.  Batten  and  Pen,  who  would 
have  me  drink  two  good  draughts  of  sack  to-day,  to  cure  me  of  my 
last  night's  disease,  which  I  thought  strange,  but  I  think  find  true. 

On  another  occasion: 

Waked  in  the  morning,  with  my  head  in  a  sad  taking  through  the 
last  night's  drink,  which  I  am  very  sorry  for;  so  rose,  and  went  out 
with  Mr.  Creed  to  drink  our  morning  draught,  which  he  did  give  me 
in  chocolate  to  settle  my  stomach. 

Still  another  little  story:  5th  June,  1660,  concerning 
himself,  Sir  R.  Slingsby,  and  Sir  W.  Penn: 

.  .  .  we  staid  talking  and  singing  and  drinking  great  draughts  of 
claret,  and  eating  botargo  [sausages  stuffed  with  eggs  and  sea-mullet's 
blood],  and  bread  and  butter  till  twelve  at  night,  it  being  moonshine; 
and  so  to  bed,  very  near  fuddled. 
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The  entry  following,  made  “the  morning  after  the  night 
before,”  reads:  “My  head  hath  aked  all  night,  and  all  this 
morning,  with  my  last  night's  debauch*”  At  Bristol,  on 
12th  June,  1668,  he  partook  of  “brave  wines,  and  above 
all  Bristol  milk,”  this  being  the  delightful  brand  of  sherry 
for  which  the  old  city  is  still  famous,  and  to  which  the  still 
more  delectable  “Bristol  cream”  was  added  about  half  a 
century  ago* 

It  may  be  added  that  Pepys  began  to  appreciate  alcoholic 
beverages  early  in  life:  at  any  rate  on  one  occasion  when  an 
undergraduate  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  he  was 
admonished  for  being  “scandalously  over-served  with  ale*” 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  introduction  of  coffee,  chocolate 
(with  cocoa),  and  tea  as  beverages*  Though  now  taken  for 
granted,  they  were  novelties  in  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  so  great  has  been  their  influence  on  our  meals 
and  manners  that  they  deserve  particular  attention* 

From  the  chronological  point  of  view,  tea  takes  pride  of 
place  in  this  trio  of  non-alcoholic  though  drug- containing 
beverages*  Our  supply  was  from  China,  hence  “China 
tea,”  until  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  century*  A  most 
informing  account  of  its  history  and  progress  in  popular 
favour  was  given  in  an  address  by  Mr*  Vernon  Dean,  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Tea  Brokers'  Association,  to  the 
Royal  Empire  Society  in  1929,  and  printed  in  their  journal, 
United  Empire ,  for  April  of  that  year*  To  Mr*  Dean's 
authoritative  account  of  this  commodity  the  present  writer 
is  greatly  indebted* 

It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Dutch  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  began  to  use 
it  about  1645,  though  for  many  years  it  was  a  rare  and 
expensive  luxury*  Samuel  Pepys,  under  date  25th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1660,  says: 

I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tee  (a  China  drink),  of  which  I  never  had 
drank  before*  .  *  * 
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though  he  might  easily  have  done  so,  for  we  find  in  Rugge's 
Diurnal  (1659)  remark: 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  a  kind  of  drink  called  tee  sold  in  almost  every 
street. 

To  begin  with,  its  preparation  was  ill  understood,  if  the 
story  be  true  that  some  early  investigators,  supposing  it  to 
be  an  edible,  brought  the  frying-pan  into  requisition,  and 
were  naturally  disappointed  with  the  result.  Like  cane 
sugar  before  it,  tea  seems  to  have  had  medical  virtues 
attributed  to  it,  as  witness  Pepys,  under  date  28th  June, 
1667: 

Home,  and  there  find  my  wife  making  of  tea;  a  drink  which  Mr. 
Peking,  the  Potticary,  tells  her  is  good  for  her  cold  and  defluxions. 

Those  who  wish  further  information  about  the  contro¬ 
versies  as  to  the  supposed  merits  or  demerits  of  tea  which 
raged  in  those  days,  cannot  do  better  than  read  An  Essay 
Upon  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  tea  (1699),  written  by  J, 
Ovington,  M,A,,  Chaplain  to  His  Majesty, 

A  facsimile  reprint  of  this  amusing  tract  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Institute  of  Certificated  Grocers,  with  a  preface 
by  the  Right  Hon,  Augustine  Birr  ell,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
that  Institute,  Mr,  Birrell,  though  disclaiming  responsibility 
for  all  the  statements  made — “We  grocers  are  a  cautious 
race” — says  of  tea:  “Any  interference  with  its  consumption 
would  wreck  an  empire,”  The  reverend  author  even  makes 
a  little  song  about  it: 

Of  tea,  commended  by  Her  Majesty 

Venus  her  Myrtle,  Phoebus  has  his  Bays ; 

Tea  both  excels ,  which  she  vouchsafes  to  praise , 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Muses  friend,  tea,  does  our  Fancy  aid; 

Repress  those  Vapors  which  the  Head  invade  : 

And  keeps  the  Palace  of  the  Soul  serene, 

Fit  on  her  Birth  day  to  salute  the  Queen . 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  plant  native  to  Abyssinia 
should  be  destined  to  exert  an  extremely  important  influence 
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upon  the  evolution  of  our  social  life  and  domestic  economy, 
yet  this  appears  to  be  true  for  the  coffee  shrub,  and  its  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  province  of  Kaffa  to  the  south 
of  that  country*  Thence  it  reached  South  Arabia,  and 
"Mocha  coffee"  ultimately  made  its  way  to  Europe*  In 
this  country  it  was  for  the  most  part  drunk  in  "  coffee-houses," 
of  which  the  first  was  established  in  Oxford,  1650,  while  the 
second  opened  in  London  two  years  later* 

The  following  extract  from  the  History  of  "  Ye  George  and 
Vulture  Tavern "  (a  favourite  resort  of  Mr*  Pickwick  in  later 
times),  published  by  that  hostelry,  gives  details  about  the 
latter  and  the  second  London  coffee-house: 

In  1652  Mr*  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  brought  from  Smyrna 
to  London  one  Pasqua  Rosee,  who  prepared  this  drink  for  him  every 
morning*  But  the  novelty  thereof  drawing  too  much  company  to  him 
he  allowed  his  servant  to  sell  it  publicly,  and  he  set  up  the  first  coffee 
house  in  London  in  St*  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  first  known  as  Pasqua 
Rosee's  Inn,  but  before  and  long  since  as  the  George  and  Vulture* 

The  second  place  wdiere  coffee  was  sold  in  London  was  the  old 
"Rainbow,"  in  Fleet  Street  *  *  *  where  the  original  coffee  seller  *  *  * 
soon  got  himself  into  hot  water,  as  hot  as  his  coffee,  for  it  appears  he 
was  indicted  by  the  Vestry  for  selling  ""a  strong  drink  called  Coffee, 
which  annoyed  the  neighbourhood  by  its  evil  smell*" 

Coffee-houses,  and  similar  places  where  chocolate  (or 
cocoa)  could  be  drunk,  were  much  frequented  for  social, 
political,  and  business  purposes  well  on  into  the  eighteenth 
century*  The  inveterate  gossip  Pepys  frequently  makes 
mention  of  the  former*  An  early  entry  in  his  Diary  (10th 
January,  1660),  for  example,  begins: 

To  the  Coffee-house  [Miles's],  where  a  great  confluence  of  gentlemen* 

For  chocolate  and  cocoa  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  World; 
the  cacao  tree,  from  the  seeds  (beans)  of  which  they  are  pre¬ 
pared,  being  native  to  tropical  America*  The  word  "cocoa" 
is  a  corruption  of  "cacao*"  The  Spanish  conquistadores  in 
Mexico  found  the  beverage  "chocolate,"  compounded  from 
cacao  beans  and  other  seeds,  much  in  use  among  the  Aztecs: 
large  amounts  were  consumed  by  the  Emperor  Montezuma  II 
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and  his  household.  As  made  from  cacao  beans  only,  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Spain,  and  became  fashionable  in  this 
country  during  the  Commonwealth,  An  announcement  in 
the  London  Public  Advertiser  of  16th  June,  1657,  thus 
notifies  the  opening  of  our  first  chocolate-house: 

In  Bishopsgate  St,,  in  Queen's  Head  Alley,  at  a  Frenchman's  house, 
is  an  excellent  West  India  drink,  called  chocolate,  to  be  sold,  where  you 
may  have  it  ready  at  any  time,  and  also  unmade  at  reasonable  rates, 

Pepys  first  tried  the  new  beverage  on  24th  November,  1664* 

To  a  coffee-house,  to  drink  Jocolatte — very  good,  ,  ,  . 

As  time  went  on  some  of  these  places  of  resort  became 
clubs.  The  oldest  in  the  world,  most  probably,  is  White's 
Club,  dating  from  1698,  and  this  was  originally  White's 
Cocoa  House,  Tea  and  chocolate  were  at  first  very  dear, 
the  former  to  begin  with  costing  from  £6  to  £10  per  pound, 
while  even  after  the  Restoration  10s,  to  15s,  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  same  quantity  of  chocolate. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate 
increased  the  demand  for  cane  sugar,  and  caused  a  reduction 
in  its  price.  Cane  sugar  was  first  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  as  early  as  1494,  and  the  augmentation  of  our  colonies 
there  during  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  by  the 
addition  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  enabled  direct  importa¬ 
tion,  in  which  Bristol  played  a  great  part.  Ten  thousand 
tons  were  imported  in  1700, 
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FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  eighteenth  century  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
growth  of  what  the  late  Professor  Seeley,  in  his  Expansion  of 
England  (1883),  calls  u  Greater  Britain/'  another  name  for 
the  British  Empire,  exclusive  of  India*  Two  rivals  for 
mastery  of  the  sea — Spain  and  Holland- — had  been  overcome, 
and  now  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1714)  legalized  a  limited 
trade  with  Spanish  America*  The  century  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  duel  with  France  for  the  domination  of  North  America 
and  India,  consisting  of  a  long  though  intermittent  series 
of  wars  by  land  and  sea,  which  extended  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  ended  with  Waterloo  in  1815* 

Both  in  America  and  India  our  aims  were  attained,  though 
the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies  in  1776  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  most  important  part  of  our  first  empire, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  United  States*  This  being  a 
book  on  food  and  drink  the  incident  of  the  chests  of  tea 
from  England  being  thrown  by  the  colonists  into  Boston 
Harbour  should  be  remembered*  But  we  maintained  our 
hold  on  Canada,  ultimately  destined  to  extend  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific*  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  super-navigator 
Captain  Cook  was  the  first  European  to  land  in  New  Zealand 
(1769),  and  that  he  formally  took  possession  of  Australia  by 
hoisting  the  Union  Jack  near  Botany  Bay  (1770)*  Ceylon 
was  finally  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1796* 

The  laying  down  of  the  foundations  of  our  second  empire 
is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  the  later  part  of  the  century,  the 
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initiation  of  the  Age  of  Steam  and  Steel,  which  with  rapid 
increase  of  population  led  to  an  urban  drift  that  has  persisted 
to  this  day*  Hence  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
we  shall  find  Britain  becoming  more  and  more  industrialized 
and  at  the  same  time  increasingly  dependent  on  imported 
food,  so  that  Greater  Britain  is  looked  to  for  food  supplies, 
to  say  nothing  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  also 
absorbs  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  the  mother 
country,  who  earn  their  living  by  producing  these  things* 

The  evolution  of  the  dining-room  was  continued,  and 
during  the  period  marked  by  the  architectural  influence  of 
Robert  Adam  (1728-92)  and  his  brother  James  we  find  the 
old  dog-grate  being  replaced  by  a  shallow  fire-basket  with 
a  hob  each  side  (duck's-nest  grate),  raised  high  above  the 
hearth  and  often  highly  decorative*  This  type,  to  which 
ovens  and  a  boiler  were  added  later,  persisted  far  into  the 
nineteenth  century  and  is  familiar  to  almost  all  of  us* 

There  was  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  kitchen  and  its 
equipment*  Smoke- jacks  with  wind- vanes,  operated  by  the 
hot  air  of  the  chimney,  made  their  appearance,  and  some  of 
these  possessed  small  horizontal  wheels  for  turning  “  dangle 
spits  ”  revolving  vertically*  Still  later  spring-driven  bottle- 
jacks  were  invented  (see  p*  125)*  But  the  dog-driven  spit 
still  remained  in  use  (Fig*  145)*  New  kinds  of  trivet  were 
devised;  hanging  ones  for  attaching  to  the  fire-bars  and  leg¬ 
less  ones  for  putting  on  the  fire;  the  “  cat/'  often  used  as  a  plate 
warmer,  had  three  diverging  arms  at  the  top;  and  there  were 
also  rectangular,  four-legged  trivets  for  supporting  dripping- 
pans,  or,  as  “footmen,"  employed  as  muffin-stands  and 
kettle -stands  in  the  parlour* 

The  ordinary  horizontal  spit  also  took  on  new  forms, 
sometimes  being  provided  with  spikes,  while  the  “basket" 
type  had  the  centre  replaced  by  a  sort  of  cage  bounded  by 
curved  bars  into  which  small  roastables  could  be  pushed* 
The  gridiron  became  four-sided,  and  in  one  variety  the 
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bars  were  grooved,  conducting  the  melted  fat  and  gravy 
into  a  transverse  trough  next  the  handle* 

In  baking,  the  embers  were  removed  from  the  oven  by  a 
spade-like  implement,  replacing  the  old  wooden  “peel*” 
The  salamander  was  a  handled  iron  plate  for  browning 
pastry*  The  potato  rake,  resembling  a  pointed  and  narrow- 
ended  shovel,  was  used  for  taking  out  baked  potatoes  from 
down-hearth  fires;  there  were  long-handled  skimmers  for 
taking  off  fat,  and  short-handled  ''flits"  for  skimming  cream; 
girdle  plates  for  hanging  over  the  fire  or  putting  on  a 
brandreth;  suspended  frying-pans;  hammers  and  nippers 
for  dealing  with  sugar  loaves;  chestnut  roasters,  and  so  forth* 
We  must  not  forget  the  conical  "muller,"  thrust  into  the 
fire  for  heating  or  mulling  drinks*  Dickens,  in  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  (cp*  p*  125),  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
its  use  for  raising  the  temperature  of  Mr*  Codlin's  malt 
liquor*  The  variety  called  a  "boot"  was  bent  at  right 
angles,  the  narrow  end  being  pushed  into  the  fire 
horizontally* 

From  the  many  books  on  cookery  and  household  manage¬ 
ment  published  during  the  century,  we  are  able  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  what  people  ate  and  drank  while  the  second 
empire  was  a-making,  the  nature  of  their  meals,  and  so  forth* 
The  more  impossible  old-fashioned  concoctions  were  being 
dropped,  and  the  drinkables  were  beginning  to  approach  our 
modern  standards* 

Here  there  is  an  intimate  relation  to  a  veritable  revolution 
in  agricultural  methods,  the  introduction  of  a  "new  hus¬ 
bandry,"  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  details*  These 
are  described  in  Lord  Ernie's  English  Farming  Past  and 
Present  (3rd  ed*,  1922),  and  an  admirable  article  by  Professor 
James  Wilson  will  be  found  in  vol*  v  of  Science  in  Modern 
Life  (1910),  edited  by  the  present  writer,  who  has  also  endea¬ 
voured  to  supply  a  condensed  account  of  the  matter  in  his 
article  on  ."Agriculture"  in  The  Everyman  Encyclopaedia 
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Fig*  34.  Late  Eighteenth-century  Kitchen  with  Dog-driven  Spit 
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(1931),  Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the 
industrial  movement,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  home 
produce,  which  made  farming  a  paying  job* 

The  essential  feature  of  the  New  Husbandry,  the  influence 
of  which  is  evident  in  the  cookery  books,  was  the  introduction 
of  the  turnip,  which  occupied  land  formerly  left  unused  or 
“fallow,”  and  enabled  the  farmer  to  feed  his  stock  throughout 
the  year,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  to  slaughter 
the  bulk  of  them  at  Martinmas*  This  meant  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  meat  during  the  winter,  as  against  the  salted 
meat  used  previously,  so  that  the  crave  for  spices  was  largely 
abated*  There  was  a  corresponding  change  in  the  taste  for 
wines,  which  began  to  be  appreciated  without  the  addition 
of  condiments,  though  the  use  of  these  persisted,  and  still 
persists,  in  the  concoction  of  special  beverages* 

Decline  in  the  use  of  condiments  pure  and  simple  was 
marked  by  the  rise  of  the  bottled  sauces  now  so  familiar, 
into  the  composition  of  which  various  spices  enter*  The 
recipe  for  one  of  these  was  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Peter  Harvey,  mine  host  of  the  “George"  at  Bedfont,  in  the 
later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century*  His  sister  Elizabeth 
married  a  London  grocer  named  Lazenby,  and  being  a  lady 
of  great  enterprise  she  made  the  fortune  of  her  husband  by 
preparing  and  putting  on  the  market  all  sorts  of  good  things, 
chief  among  them  the  “Harvey's  Sauce,"  which  is  now  a 
household  word*  She  compounded  this  from  her  brother's 
recipe,  incidentally  securing  for  him  culinary  immortality 
by  giving  his  name  to  it*  Later  on,  she  achieved  another 
great  success  with  her  equally  well-known  “  Essence  of 
Anchovies,"  this  time  prefixing  her  own  married  name* 

We  will  now  look  into  a  few  of  the  more  important  cookery- 
books,  and  see  what  they  have  to  say,  first  remarking  that 
many  of  the  dishes  now  eaten  will  be  found  in  them*  A 
beginning  may  be  made  with  a  work  of  which  the  second 
edition  was  published  in  1708,  so  that  it  is  of  transitional 
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character,  and  applies  very  largely  to  the  previous  century* 
We  read  on  the  title-page: 

England's  Newest  way  in  all  sorts  of  cookery,  pastry,  and  All 
pickles  that  are  fit  to  be  used*  By  Mr*  Henry  Howard,  Free  Cook  of 
London,  and  late  Cook  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Earl  of 
Winchilsea * 

Howard  mentions  both  crawfish  and  crayfish,  and  though 
these  names  are  sometimes  employed  as  synonyms,  he 
evidently  meant  two  different  crustaceans,  his  crawfish  being 
probably  a  sea  form,  perhaps  the  big  spiny  lobster  ( Palinurus ), 
or  it  may  be  the  small  Norway  lobster  ( Nephrops ),  both  of 
which  may  be  bought  in  modern  fish-shops*  Crayfish  most 
likely  refers  to  our  freshwater  form  (Astacus  fluviatilis ),  of 
which  France  possesses  a  larger  and  more  delicate  species 
( A *  nobilis )* 

We  find  recipes  for  various  “Marmaleds,”  some  made  up 
of  grapes,  or  prunes  and  raisins*  The  pickles  include 
**  Colly-flowers  ”  and  asparagus*  Of  most  interest,  however, 
are  the  two -course  bills  of  fare  for  all  months  in  the  year* 
Diagrams  of  a  couple  of  these  are  given,  with  the  dishes 
arranged  on  circular  tables  (long  persisting  in  our  dining¬ 
rooms),  one  in  the  middle  and  the  others  all  round  it*  Thus, 
for  December: 

First  Course *  Centre  dish:  Patte  [patty]  Pigeons;  the  others:  Pease 
Pottage;  Puddings;  Beans  and  Bacon  [nothing  better];  Lambe  Pye; 
Beef  Royall;  Frigasey;  Neat's  tongue  and  Collyflowers;  Collops* 
Second  Course *  Centre  dish:  Lobsters  and  Crayfish;  the  others:  Phea¬ 
sant,  Turkey  Pouts  [poults]  and  Chicken;  Sallamongundy  [a  terrible 
complex  still  found  in  modern  books  as  Salmagundi];  Pease;  Mush¬ 
rooms;  Pigeon  and  Chicken;  Butter'd  Crabb;  [Globe]  Artichoaks; 
Trifles* 

Four  of  the  dishes  have  an  attached  **  SallatT 

We  must  treat  with  respect  the  next  book  to  be  considered, 
entitled : 

Royal  Cookery;  or,  the  Complete  Court-Cook,  by  Patrick  Lamb, 
Esq * — near  50  Years  Master-Cook  to  their  Late  Majesties  King 
Charles  II,  King  James  II,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  now 
to  her  Pst*  Mjty*  Queen  Anne* 
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This  also  is  a  transitional  work,  having  been  published  in 
1710.  It  is  full  of  diagrams*  Among  the  soups  are  those 
styled  “Turnep,”  savoy  or  cabbage,  “Muscle,”  (mussel), 
and  “Scate  or  Thornback*”  The  last  kind  is  interesting 
just  now,  when  the  “Eat  More  Fish”  campaign  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  for  in  this  the  boneless  skate  and  its  cousin  the  thorn- 
back  are  both  commended*  Though  often  considered 
“vulgar,”  their  large  side-fins  (“wings”)  make  excellent 
eating,  when  boiled  and  served  with  black  butter* 

We  also  read  of  cockscombs  and  sweetbreads  as  delicacies, 
and,  as  in  many  of  the  old  cookery  books,  foreign  influences 
are  indicated  in  some  recipes  by  adding  to  the  title,  “the 
French  way,”  or  “the  Dutch  way,”  but  it  is  rather  a  shock 
to  find  “  Blood-Puddings,  the  English  way,”  though  after 
all  these  are  only  the  “black  puddings”  dating  from  Roman 
times*  “Pupton  of  Apples”  sounds  strangely,  but  appears 
to  be  the  precursor  of  our  apple  charlotte,  with  the  addition 
of  egg-yolks,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  (still  sometimes 
used)  instead  of  the  usual  lemon*  Pears  or  cherries  may  be 
used  instead  of  apples  for  a  “pupton*” 

Mris*  [Mistress]  Eales  made  her  bow  to  the  public  in 
1718  as: 

"Confectioner  to  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  ,"  authoress  of  "The 
Compleat  Confectioner;  or.  The  art  of  Candying  and  Preserving  in 
its  Utmost  Perfection*" 

The  book  enjoyed  considerable  vogue,  and  a  few  items 
may  be  taken  from  the  fifth  edition,  published  in  1753,  after 
the  good  Mistress  Eales  had  departed  this  life*  Imports 
from  overseas  were  coming  in,  for  we  find  “Sevil”  as  well 
as  China  oranges,  and  a  recipe  for  “  Sego  [sago]  -  Cream ; 
also  “Ratafea  [ratafia]  Cream*”  Orange-“  Marmalet”  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  confections  of  citron,  another  new  import, 
and  quince,  the  fruit  first  employed*  Burnt  almonds  and 
chocolate-almonds  sound  modern;  sack-posset  and  sack- 
cream  are  old  friends*  A  second  part,  consisting'of  “  Curious 
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Receipts/'  is  added  to  the  original  work,  though  space 
forbids  much  quotation*  But  at  last  we  learn  how  to  make 
jam  (of  raspberries);  “To  pickle  codlins  like  mangoe"; 
the  method  of  concocting  "  An  admirable  pickle  in  Imitation 
of  India  bamboo/'  by  using  elder-shoots  and  spicing  with 
"a  few  corns  of  Jamaica  Pepper";  and,  best  of  all,  "To 
make  Shrewsbury  cakes*" 

Home-made  wines  receive  attention,  while  brewing  is 
dealt  with  in  a  practical  way*  " The  Method  of  brewing 
followed  at  Philadelphia  in  pensilvania"  has  reference  to 
ginger  beer;  but  obviously  alcoholic  are  dorchester  beer, 
Shropshire  and  welch  beer,  and  scotch  ale*  We  also  get 
full  directions  for  making  the  ancient  malted  beverage 
"mum" — "*  *  *  a  very  hearty  and  strengthening  Liquor*" 
We  know,  from  other  sources,  that  it  was  first  brewed  in 
Brunswick  by  Christopher  Mumme*  Here  we  learn  that 
the  recipe  was  given  by  "  The  House  of  Brunswick  to  General 
Monk  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle*"  The  distinctive 
flavour  was  imparted  by  the  shoots  and  inner  bark  of  fir,  but 
there  were  thirteen  other  ingredients,  chiefly  herbs  and 
new-laid  eggs,  to  which  the  learned  Dr*  Aegidius  Hoffman 
recommended  the  addition  of  other  four* 

But  the  most  famous  oracle  of  the  kitchen  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  undoubtedly  Mrs  Hannah  Glasse,  whose  "art 
of  cookery,  Made  Plain  and  Easy *  By  a  Lady  "  first  appeared 
as  a  slim  volume  in  1747,  and  went  through  many  editions 
(the  last  about  1824),  getting  bigger  and  bigger*  It  was  the 
"Mrs*  Beeton"  of  the  century*  Mrs*  Hannah  Glasse  has 
been  described  as  the  wife  of  an  attorney  living  in  Carey 
Street,  and  also  as  habit-maker  to  the  royal  family,  with  an 
address  in  Southampton  Row,  Bloomsbury*  It  is  not  even 
certain  that  she  wrote  the  book,  regarding  the  authorship  of 
which  there  was  much  discussion* 

Samuel  Johnson  said,  in  arguing  about  this:  "Women  *  *  * 
cannot  make  a  good  book  of  cookery*"  He  further  proposed 
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to  write  one  himself,  and  shrewdly  indicated  the  importance 
of  simplicity: 

Pharmacy  is  now  made  much  more  simple*  Cookery  may  be  so 
too*  A  prescription,  which  is  now  compounded  of  five  ingredients, 
had  formerly  fifty  in  it*  So  in  Cookery*  If  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
is  well  known*  much  fewer  will  do* 

Mrs*  Glasse  has  had  an  unusual  fate,  for  she  is  hardly  now 
remembered,  save  for  an  expression  she  did  not  use:  ''First 
catch  your  hare*”  She  really  said:  "Take  your  Hare  when 
it  is  cas'd,”  meaning  cased  or  skinned*  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  great  Samuel  pirated  the  idea  just  mentioned  from  the 
Art  of  Cookery ,  for  after  telling  the  reader  all  about  the 
"French  way  of  dressing  Partridges,”  a  very  complicated 
affair,  the  authoress  adds:  "I  think  it  an  odd  Jumble  of 
Trash*”  Nevertheless  she  perpetuates  some  of  the  time- 
honoured  medieval  jumbles,  and  things  such  as  "To  dress  a 
Pig  like  a  Fat  Lamb”  are  not  alluring* 

Mrs.  Glasse  mentions  some  of  the  fishes  recently  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  as  good  eating:  the  weevers — their  poison 
spines  are  mentioned — "fine  fish,  and  cut  as  firm  as  a  Soal,” 
coal-fish  (a  large  cousin  of  the  whiting),  dab,  flounder,  and 
"Dorey”  (John  Dory).  As  to  shellfish,  we  find  both  craw¬ 
fish  and  river  crawfish  (cp*  p*  149);  also  periwinkles* 
Vegetables  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  commoner  kinds, 
cardoon,  mentioned  in  modern  cook-books,  "Brockala”  as 
well  as  cauliflower,  French  and  kidney  beans,  "Sellery,” 
skirret  (a  tuberous  Chinese  plant  known  from  1548  and  still 
used),  "Shalot”  and  the  closely  related  scallion,  endive, 
"and  all  sorts  of  Young  Sprouts*”  Morels  are  given  in 
addition  to  truffles*  Of  fruits  we  get  white  and  black 
currants,  melon  and  musk-melon  (cp*  p*  139),  "Wood 
Strawberries,”  "masculine  Apricot,”  arbutus,  and  "Pines” 
(pineapples)* 

A  few  headings  will  serve  to  complete  this  brief  notice  of 
Mrs*  Glasse's  book*  Town-dwellers  were  starting  the  craze 
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for  “pure"  food — “White  Bread,  after  the  London  Way," 
and  were  enjoying  some  good  things  from  the  West  Country, 
such  as  “Devonshire  Squab  Pye*"  “Plumb  Porridge  for 
Christmas"  shows  that  the  later  Christmas  pudding  had  not 
entirely  triumphed,  but  we  feel  more  at  home  with  Muffins, 
Norfolk  Dumplings,  Oxford  Pudding,  Pound  Cake,  and 
Seed  Cake* 

The  Experienced  English  Housekeeper  (1786),  by  Elizabeth 
Raffald,  deserves  notice  because  it  mentions  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  and  describes  “A  New  closed  Stove  with  Fire  Pots 
Burning  Coal,"  saving  much  expenditure  on  charcoal* 

A  few  words  are  necessary  concerning  the  sandwich  and  the 
biscuit*  The  former  was  devised  by  John  Montagu,  fourth 
Earl  of  Sandwich  (1718-92),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  partake  of  light  refreshment  without  leaving  the  gaming¬ 
table*  It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  so  named  in  his  honour* 

We  now  possess  a  bewildering  variety  of  biscuits,  but  none 
of  them  surpass  the  celebrated  Bath  Oliver,  famous  for  some 
two  hundred  years*  It  was  invented  by  Dr*  William  Oliver, 
F*R*S*  (1695-1764),  founder  of  the  Mineral  Water  Hospital* 
The  recipe,  together  with  ten  sacks  of  wheaten  flour  (our 
own  English  flour,  be  it  noted),  was  bequeathed  to  his  faithful 
coachman  Atkins,  enabling  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
prosperous  business* 

Beverages  next  claim  our  attention*  Port  (the  first  pipe 
was  imported  in  1678)  gained  increasing  popularity  through¬ 
out  the  century,  getting  better  and  better  in  quality  (like 
other  wines)  as  palates  improved  by  the  abatement  of  spiced 
and  salted  winter  food*  The  clergy  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  evolution  of  cookery,  and  the  emergence  of  sound 
malt  liquors  and  elegant  wines  to  replace  the  original  crudities* 
Ellwanger  says  very  justly: 

To  the  ancient  ecclesiasts  the  vineyards  producing  the  finest  wines 
of  the  world  owe  their  existence  and  their  fame.  *  *  ♦  (Op*  cit*,  p*  282*) 
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A  notable  addition  to  our  vinous  resources  was  made  over 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  Dom  Petrus  Perignon  (d*  1715), 
a  monk  of  the  Royal  Monastery  of  St*  Peter,  Hautvilliers, 
who  invented  champagne*  The  corkscrew,  under  the  name 
of  "bottle  screw/'  became  familiar,  though  actually  invented 
in  the  previous  century* 

As  will  be  noted  presently,  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
in  the  West  Indies  was  increasing  notably;  placing  at  our 
disposal  larger  supplies  not  only  of  cane  sugar,  treacle,  and 
molasses,  but  also  of  rum*  This  ardent  spirit  was  long 
before  known  as  "kill-devil,"  replaced  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  name  "Rumbullion,"  Devon¬ 
shire  for  "rumpus,"  afterwards  abbreviated  to  plain  "rum*" 
Speaking  of  Jamaica,  an  author  of  the  time  says; 

The  chief  fudling  they  make  in  the  island  is  Rumbullion,  alias ,  kill- 
devil,  and  this  made  of  suggar-canes  distilled,  a  hott,  hellish,  and 
terrible  liquor* 

(The  facts  are  taken  from  Sir  Algernon  Aspinall's  Pocket 
Guide  to  the  West  Indies ,  new  edition,  1923*)  During  the 
century  this  spirit  replaced  beer  as  the  standard  drink  of 
the  navy*  About  1745  Admiral  Vernon  ordered  dilution 
with  water,  and  the  qualified  beverage  was  dubbed  "grog" 
by  the  sailors,  after  the  Admiral's  nickname  of  "Old  Grog," 
given  because  he  affected  the  textile  "grogram"  in  his 
raiment*  Note  that  this  grog  was  "cold  without  [sugar]," 
the  modern  equivalent  is  "hot  with*" 

Gin,  a  spirit  flavoured  with  juniper,  hence  its  name  (Old 
French,  genevre ),  became  a  veritable  curse  during  this  century, 
and  long  afterwards*  Customers  were  invited  to  "  get  drunk 
for  a  penny,  or  dead  drunk  for  twopence,"  and  some  of  the 
results  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth's  terrible  cartoon,  "Gin 
Street*"  Addiction  to  alcohol  was  not  confined  to  England* 
Had  James  First  and  Sixth  been  alive  he  might  well  have 
repeated  his  earlier  remark:  "Here  we  are,  drinkin'  and 
drivin'  in  the  auld  way"  (cp*  p*  118)*  Dr*  William  Cramond 
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(op*  cit.)  says:  “ The  eighteenth  century  was  the  golden  age 
of  drinking  in  Scotland."  At  the  annual  election  dinner  of 
the  royal  burgh  of  Cullen,  at  which  the  attendance  was  about 
twenty,  the  drink  bill  in  1779  comprised  twenty- two  bottles 
port  and  claret,  nine  bottles  rum,  and  seventeen  bottles  porter, 
for  which  £5  12s*  7d*  was  charged* 

Though  claret  continued  to  be  the  favourite  wine  of 
Scottish  gentlemen  until  far  into  the  century,  port  was  more 
and  more  favoured  as  time  went  on,  and  a  pessimistic  devotee 
to  the  former  beverage  expressed  his  feelings  in  the  well-known 
quatrain : 

Firm  as  a  rock  the  Caledonian  stood. 

Prime  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good; 

“Let  him  drink  port!”  the  English  statesman  cried — 

He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died. 

However,  it  soon  revived,  as  the  empire  has  good  cause  to 
know*  The  consumption  of  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  and 
China  tea  made  amazing  progress  during  the  century,  and 
prices  gradually  came  down*  It  is  only  possible  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  coffee-  and  cocoa-houses,  which  have 
played  so  large  a  part  in  our  social  history.  As  time  went 
on,  a  number  of  them,  besides  White's  (see  p*  143),  were 
converted  into  “  subscription  "  clubs,  such  as  the  Cocoa  Tree 
(1746),  Boodle's  (1762),  Brooks's  (1764),  and  Arthur's  (1765)* 
Our  famous  “  Lloyd's"  began  as  a  coffee-house*  In  his 
Wonders  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1825),  the  Rev.  J*  Goldsmith 
says  (vol*  ii,  p*  3):  “Lloyd's  Coffee  House  is  celebrated  as  a 
place  of  meeting  for  underwriters  and  insurance  brokers." 
The  well-known  tea  and  coffee  merchants,  R*  Twining  and 
Co*,  216  Strand,  still  occupy  the  same  site  where,  in  Devereux 
Court,  the  founder,  Thomas  Twining,  began  business  in 
1706  as  the  proprietor  of  **  Tom's  Coffee  House,"  where 
strong  liquors  and  other  things  were  also  to  be  had* 

Mr*  S*  H*  Twining  has  kindly  lent  the  present  writer  his 
copy  of  a  singularly  interesting  little  book,  T ravels  in  America 
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a  Hundred  Years  Ago  (Harper  and  Bros*,  New  York,  1894), 
written  by  Thomas  Twining  (1776-1861),  who  visited  the 
United  States  in  1796,  on  his  return  to  England  between 
two  terms  of  residence  in  India*  His  narrative  gives 
a  lucid  account  of  what  the  then  young  republic  was  like, 
at  a  time  when  the  total  population,  including  slaves,  was  just 
under  four  millions*  On  1st  May  of  that  year  Thomas 
Twining  received  “a  very  flattering  letter  of  introduction 
to  General  Washington/'  on  whom  he  called  a  fortnight 
later*  We  get  full  details  of  the  interview  with  the  General 
and  Mrs*  Washington,  and  young  Twining  reproaches  him¬ 
self  bitterly  for  having  declined  an  invitation  to  drink  tea 
the  same  evening  with  “one  of  the  most  unblemished 
characters  that  any  country  has  produced*" 

Various  allusions  to  American  fare  are  to  be  found  in  this 
book,  and  the  following  quotation  attests  the  substantial 
nature  of  breakfast: 

Mrs*  Francis  helped  me  to  some  of  the  celebrated  buckwheat  cakes, 
whose  excellence  had  been  the  subject  of  much  commendation  during 
our  voyage*  It  takes  its  name  from  the  species  of  wheat  [it  is  not  a 
wheat]  of  which  it  is  made,  and  in  size  and  appearance  resembles  the 
English  crumpet,  and  is  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  being  first  toasted 
and  then  buttered,  having  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  buckwheat,  which  is 
extremely  agreeable,  and  renders  it  the  most  esteemed  article  of  an 
American  breakfast*  This  meal  was,  in  other  respects,  very  abundant 
and  sumptuous,  comprising  tea,  coffee,  hot  rolls,  toast,  eggs,  ham,  and 
joints  of  cold  meat* 

In  Devereux  Court,  close  to  R*  Twining  and  Co/s  premises, 
and  just  outside  the  precincts  of  the  Middle  Temple,  there  is 
still  a  tavern  on  the  site  of  the  “Grecian  Coffee  House," 
frequented  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  his  friends,  and  where, 
at  a  later  date,  Oliver  Goldsmith  used  to  play  the  flute  to 
Irish  comrades  and  others* 

As  to  tea,  Mr*  Vernon  Dean  (see  p*  140)  tells  us  that: 

In  the  early  days  the  infusion  in  England  appears  to  have  been  kept 
in  barrels,  drawn  off  like  beer,  and  then  warmed*  As  late  as  1700,  in 
a  work  published  on  the  Manners  of  London,  a  cask  of  cold  tea  is  men- 
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tioned  as  a  suitable  present  to  a  magistrate's  lady,  by  way  of  a  bribe 
that  might  influence  his  Worship  to  grant  a  licence  for  a  coffee-house. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  two  compartments  in  the  old- 
fashioned  tea-caddies  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar 
were  devoted,  respectively,  to  black  and  green  tea.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  beverage  was  at  first  drunk  from 
small  bowls,  hence  the  expression  “a  dish  of  tea.” 

The  consumption  of  cane  sugar  increased  to  large  pro¬ 
portions,  helping  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  West  Indies 
and,  later,  of  British  Guiana,  the  home  of  “Demerara” 
sugar.  In  1800  we  imported  150,000  tons  of  cane  sugar, 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  in  1700. 

Alterations  in  the  times  of  meals  continued  to  be  made, 
dinner  being  taken  later  and  later  as  the  century  progressed, 
a  tendency  noted  in  previous  chapters.  In  Queen  Anne's 
time  three  o'clock  was  a  common  hour:  this  was  subse¬ 
quently  advanced  to  four  or  five.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
showed  a  reluctance  to  make  much  change  in  their  old  habits. 
At  the  former,  with  some  protests,  one  o'clock  was  adopted 
instead  of  noon.  Late  in  the  century,  breakfast  as  we  know 
it  began  to  be  established,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  new  beverages ;  but  the  old  custom  of  beginning  the  day 
with  beer  died  hard. 

It  would  require  a  large  volume  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
elaborate  appointments  of  the  dining-room  and  tea-table 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  respect  of  silver,  the 
matter  (for  the  period  ending  1739)  is  summarised  by  W.  W. 
Watts  in  his  Introductory  Note  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Loan 
Collection  already  mentioned  (p.  no).  He  tells  us  that  the 
craft  of  the  silversmith  was  greatly  influenced  by  French 
silversmiths  who  settled  in  England  as  a  result  of  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  and  goes  on  to  say: 

This  period  was  one  of  domestic  comfort  as  well  as  of  civic  mag¬ 
nificence.  Three  phases  are  clear:  the  first  of  plain  silver  of  simple 
form;  the  second  of  simple  ornament  in  engraving,  chasing,  or  applied 
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work;  and  the  third  [after  1739]  of  unrestrained  and  over-elaborated 
work.  ♦  ♦  .  Candlesticks  show  a  number  of  heavy  mouldings  which 
serve  to  break  up  and  reflect  light;  tea-pots  are  either  globular  or  pear- 
shaped,  the  latter  of  circular  or  polygonal  plan;  tea-kettles  follow  the 
same  lines.  Coffee  and  chocolate  pots  are  for  the  most  part  plain  and 
either  circular  or  polygonal;  castors  are  pear-shaped,  with  the  same 
variation  of  outline,  and  enriched  with  finely  pierced  covers.  Sauce¬ 
boats  are  of  strong  definite  shape,  and  cruets  for  oil  and  vinegar  rest 
in  stands  of  elaborate  piercing.  Waiters  are  of  simple  form  with 
moulded  rims,  and  often  delicately  engraved  with  coats  of  arms  in  the 
centre.  Domestic  life  was  indeed  pleasant  and  comfortable,  surrounded 
by  so  many  beautiful  things. 

There  were  “rat  tail”  and  other  types  of  spoon,  three¬ 
pronged  forks,  ewers,  cream  jugs,  tureens,  two-handled  cups 


with  covers,  punch¬ 
bowls  and  toddy 
ladles  (Fig.  35). 


We  also  find  our¬ 
selves  in  what  has 
been  called  the  “Glass 
Age,”  with  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful 
wine-glasses  and  other 
artistic  objects  made 
of  flint  glass,  among 


Fig.  35.  Toddy  Ladle  with  Silver  Bowl  the  m0St  Cresting 


being  those  bearing 


Jacobite  mottoes  and  devices  (Fig.  36).  The  notable 
coloured  glass  of  Bristol  attained  celebrity  in  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  and  during  its  last  twenty  years  the  most 
noted  centres  of  the  craft  were  London  (Apsley  Pellatt's 
factory),  Waterford,  and  Cork. 

Remarkable  advances  in  the  ceramic  art  were  made  during 
the  period,  and  the  term  “salt-glase”  is  technically  limited 
to  various  kinds  of  fine  stoneware  extremely  popular  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  and  which  were  associated  with 
the  rise  of  the  Staffordshire  “Potteries.”  Before  1780,  how- 
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ever,  they  were  supplanted  by  the  still  finer  products  named 
after  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  bicentenary  of  whose  birth  was 
celebrated  last  year  (1930)* 

The  manufacture  of  true  porcelain  or  china  (somewhat 
less  translucent),  long  carried  on  in  the  East  and  much  later 
(after  1709)  in  Saxony  (Dresden 
and  Meissen),  became  possible  in 
this  country  when  William  Cook¬ 
worthy  of  Plymouth  discovered 
Cornish  china  -  clay,  or  kaolin, 
about  1750*  After  this,  true  por¬ 
celain  ("hard  paste")  was  made 
at  Plymouth  and  subsequently  in 
Bristol*  Other  places  acquired  pro¬ 
minence  in  this  matter,  especially 
Chelsea,  Bow,  Longton  Hall, 

Derby,  Worcester,  and  Coalport. 

Lever  nut-crackers  replaced  the 
older  "  screw  "  type,  and  cork¬ 
screws  became  familiar  objects. 

Some  of  the  table-knives  had  a 
sharp  projection  near  the  end, 
enabling  peas  to  be  picked  up  easily.  The  use  of  the  knife 
for  conveying  food  to  the  mouth  is  not  yet  obsolete.  The 
writer  remembers  a  civic  feast  given  many  years  ago  in  a 
provincial  town,  before  which  the  Mayor  was  found  wander¬ 
ing  round  the  table.  To  a  waiter  asking  "What  can  I  do  for 
you,  sir?"  the  answer  was  given — "Don't  worry  about  me, 
my  lad,  I'm  only  looking  for  a  blunt  knife,  so  as  I  shan't 
cut  myself!" 

We  gather  from  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  that 
carving  was  regarded  as  a  fashionable  accomplishment: 

To  do  the  honours  of  a  table  gracefully,  is  one  of  the  out-lines  of  a 
well-bred  man;  and  to  carve  well,  little  as  it  may  seem,  is  useful  twice 
every  day,  and  the  doing  of  which  ill  is  not  only  troublesome  to  ourselves, 
but  renders  us  disagreeable  and  ridiculous  to  others. 
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We  can  learn  about  slips  in  the  matter  of  table  manners 
from  a  particularly  entertaining  book  written  by  the  Rev*  John 
Trusler  (previously  author  of  The  Principles  of  Politeness),  and 
entitled : 

The  Honours  of  the  Table,  or  Rules  for  Behaviour  During  Meals;  with 
the  whole  Art  of  Carving,  etc*  For  the  Use  of  Young  People*  (and 
ed*,  1791*) 

Here  are  a  few  extracts: 

As  eating  a  great  deal  is  deemed  indelicate  in  a  lady;  (for  her  character 
should  be  rather  divine  than  sensual,)  it  will  be  ill  manners  to  help  her 
to  a  large  slice  of  meat  at  once,  or  fill  her  plate  too  full* 

We  are  also  told  that  people,  especially  ladies  (who  were 
shy  in  the  days  of  Lydia  Languish),  should  be  asked  to  take 
wine: 

**  Mrs* - ,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 

me  ?  ” 

After  two  glasses  of  the  kind  desired  have  been  brought: 

Each  then  waits  till  the  other  is  served,  when  they  bow  to  each  other 
and  drink* 

But 

Drinking  of  healths  is  now  going  out  of  fashion,  and  is  very  unpolite 
in  good  society* 

Habit  having  made  a  pint  of  wine  after  dinner  almost  necessary  to  a 
man  who  eats  freely  *  *  * 

the  ladies  retire  that  this  offering  to  Bacchus  may  be  made* 

Eating  quick  or  very  slow  at  meals  is  characteristic  of  the  vulgar;  the 
first  infers  poverty,  that  you  have  not  had  a  good  meal  for  some  time, 
the  last,  if  abroad,  that  you  dislike  your  entertainment*  *  *  . 

It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid 

Smelling  to  the  meat  whilst  on  the  fork,  before  you  put  it  in  your 
mouth* 

Young  persons  are  also  informed  that 

*  *  *  it  is  exceedingly  rude  to  scratch  any  part  of  your  body,  to  spit, 
to  blow  your  nose,  (if  you  can't  avoid  it,  turn  your  head),  to  eat  greedily, 
to  lean  your  elbows  on  the  table,  to  sit  too  far  from  it,  to  pick  your 
teeth  before  the  dishes  are  removed  [obviously  allowable  afterwards], 
or  leave  the  table  before  grace  is  said* 
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There  is  so  much  available  material  about  the  nature  of 
actual  meals  that  only  a  few  typical  examples  can  be  given* 
Two  are  taken  from  London  in  1731,  by  Don  Manoel  Gonzales 
(an  obvious  pen-name),  to  which  an  informing  Introduction 
was  written  by  Professor  Henry  Morley  in  Cassell's 
reprint* 

We  first  learn  about  the  meals  of  the  unfortunate  inmates 
of  Bedlam  (Bethlehem  Hospital),  which  has  now  migrated 
from  its  old  site: 

The  diet  is  very  good  and  wholesome,  being  commonly  boiled  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal,  and  broth,  with  bread,  for  dinners  on  Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  the  other  days  bread,  cheese,  and  butter, 
or  on  Saturdays  pease  pottage,  rice-milk,  furmity,  or  other  pottage, 
and  for  supper  they  have  usually  broth  or  milk  pottage,  always  with 
bread* 

The  second  extract  concerns  the  “ blue-coat  boys"  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  which  was  founded  in  1552  as  a  charitable 
institution: 

The  children  are  dieted  in  the  following  manner:  They  have  every 
morning  for  their  breakfast  bread  and  beer,  at  half  an  hour  past  six  in 
the  morning  in  the  summer  time,  and  at  half  an  hour  past  seven  in  the 
winter*  On  Sundays  they  have  boiled  beef  and  broth  for  their  dinners, 
and  for  their  suppers  legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton*  On  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  they  have  the  same  dinners  as  on  Sundays;  *  *  *  on  the 
other  days  no  flesh  meat,  but  on  Mondays  milk-porridge,  on  Wednes¬ 
days  furmety,  on  Fridays  old  pease  and  pottage,  on  Saturdays  water- 
gruel*  They  have  roast  beef  about  twelve  days  in  the  year  by  the 
kindness  of  several  benefactors*  *  *  *  Their  supper  is  bread  and  cheese, 
or  butter  for  those  who  cannot  eat  cheese;  only  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  they  have  pudding-pies  for  supper. 

The  little  book  from  which  these  dietaries  have  been 
extracted,  gives  detailed  information  about  the  London  of  its 
time:  coffee-houses,  taverns,  and  food  supplies,  and  much 
else*  As  Henry  Morley  reminds  us,  it  was  the  London  of 
Addison  (d*  1719),  Steele  (d*  1729),  and  Pope  (d*  1744)* 

Not  long  afterwards  (1737)  Samuel  Johnson,  then  in  his 
twenty- eighth  year,  came  from  Lichfield  to  London  with  his 
pupil  David  Garrick*  In  James  Boswell's  notable  work, 
The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson ,  LL*Z)*,  we  get  the  same  kind 
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of  information  about  food  and  drink  that  Samuel  Pepys 
gives  us  for  the  Restoration  period;  in  this  case  ending  with 
Johnson's  death  in  1784,  and  therefore  embracing  forty-seven 
years*  We  begin  with  simple  fare,  but  as  time  goes  on  the 
famous  doctor  becomes  a  gourmand,  if  not  a  gourmet* 

1737.  When  in  his  first  lodgings  in  Exeter  Street,  Strand: 

I  dined  [said  he]  very  well  for  eight-pence,  with  very  good  company, 
at  the  Pine-Apple  in  New-street,  just  by  *  *  *  It  used  to  cost  the  rest 
a  shilling,  for  they  drank  wine;  but  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  six-pence, 
and  bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny;  so  that  I  was  quite 
well  served,  nay,  better  than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  nothing. 

At  that  time  the  young  man  "  abstained  entirely  from 
fermented  liquors,"  perhaps  because  his  means  were  then 
small*  In  any  case  he  did  not  remain  a  teetotaller,  for: 

1752*  Beauclerk  and  Langton,  after  supping  and  swilling  in  a  tavern 
till  3  in  the  morning,  knocked  up  Johnson,  then  living  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  hoping  he  would  “join  them  in  a  ramble."  After  recognizing 
them,  he  smilingly  agreed,  saying:  “What,  is  it  you,  you  dogs!  I  'll 
have  a  frisk  with  you.” 

Distinctly  lively  for  a  mature  man  of  forty-three ! 

.  *  *  they  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent-Garden  *  .  *  repaired 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns,  and  made  a  bowl  of  that  liquor 
called  Bishop,  which  Johnson  had  always  liked. 

This  drink,  named  in  compliment  to  the  clergy,  consisted 
of  wine,  China  oranges,  and  sugar;  and  Dean  Swift  said  of  it: 

Fine  oranges  .  .  . 

Well  roasted,  with  sugar  and  wine  in  a  cup. 

They  'll  make  a  sweet  bishop,  when  gentlefolks  sup. 

The  boon  companions  ended  the  "frisk"  by  walking  to 
the  river  and  rowing  down  to  Billingsgate. 

Johnson's  liking  for  alcoholic  beverages  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  his  attachment  to  tea,  of  which  fifteen 
cups  (?  large)  in  succession  were  at  times  drunk  by  him 
(Fig.  37).  The  eccentric  Jonas  Hanway,  said  to  have  invented 
and  introduced  the  umbrella,  made  it  the  subject  of  vitupera¬ 
tion.  Boswell  remarks: 
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1756.  His  defence  of  tea  against  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway's  violent  attack 
upon  that  elegant  and  popular  beverage,  shews  how  very  well  a  man 
of  genius  can  write  upon  the  slightest  subject.  ...  I  suppose  no 
person  ever  enjoyed  with  more  relish  the  infusion  of  that  fragrant  leaf 
than  Johnson.  The  quantities 
of  it  which  he  drank  at  all 
hours  were  so  great,  that  his 
nerves  must  have  been  un¬ 
commonly  strong,  not  to  have 
been  extremely  relaxed  by 
such  an  intemperate  use  of  it. 

1763.  Port  appears 
upon  the  scene.  John¬ 
son  agrees  to  spend  an 
evening  with  Boswell  at 
the  "Mitre/'  in  Fleet 
Street: 

I  called  on  him,  and  we  went  thither  at  nine.  We  had  a  good  supper, 
and  port  wine,  of  which  he  then  sometimes  drank  a  bottle. 

In  a  later  entry  we  find  that  Oliver  Goldsmith,  arrested  by 
his  landlady  for  arrears  of  rent,  sent  a  message  to  the  doctor: 

I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  drest.  ...  I  perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before 
him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle.  .  *  . 

Though  himself  inordinately  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  the  egregious  Samuel  censured  unmercifully  those 
who  gormandized,  and  wrote  "a  masterly  essay  against 
gulosity”  in  the  Rambler .  At  the  same  time  he  had  no 
patience  with  those  who  were  moderate: 

Some  people  [said  he]  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pretending 
not  to  mind,  what  they  eat. 

Even  the  hero-worshipper,  Boswell,  objects  to  his  paragon's 
table  manners: 

When  at  table,  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  moment; 
his  looks  seemed  rivetted  to  his  plate;  nor  would  he,  unless  when  in 
very  high  company,  say  one  word,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to 
what  was  said  by  others,  till  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite :  which  was  so 
fierce,  and  indulged  with  such  intenseness,  that  while  in  the  act  of 
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eating,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  generally  a  strong  per¬ 
spiration  was  visible*  To  those  whose  sensations  were  delicate,  this 
could  not  but  be  disgusting;  and  it  was  doubtless  not  very  suitable  to 
the  character  of  a  philosopher,  who  should  be  distinguished  by  self- 
command. 

1764.  Sugar  cane  was  much  in  the  public  eye,  and  even 
figured  in  verse: 

He  wrote  a  review  of  Grainger's  Sugar  Cane ,  a  Poem,  in  the  London 
Chronicle . 

1773.  9th  of  April,  being  Good  Friday,  I  breakfasted  with  him  on 
tea  and  cross-buns.  ...  To  my  great  surprise  he  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  Easter-day.  I  never  supposed  that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his 
house ;  for  I  had  not  heard  of  any  one  of  his  friends  having  been  enter¬ 
tained  at  his  table.  He  told  me,  "I  have  generally  a  meat  pye  on 
Sunday:  it  is  baked  at  a  publick  oven,  which  is  very  properly  allowed, 
because  one  man  can  attend  it;  and  thus  the  advantage  is  obtained  of 
not  keeping  servants  from  church  to  dress  dinner. 

As  to  the  Easter  Day  dinner  on  nth  April: 

...  we  had  a  very  good  soup,  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  a 
veal  pye,  and  a  rice  pudding. 

1775.  One  entry  describes  a  Johnsonian  breakfast  consisting 
of  “  tea,  and  rolls,  and  butter.  .  ♦  " 

1776.  At  a  supper  in  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says: 

"  I  am  sure  that  moderate  drinking  makes  people  talk  better." 

The  sage  lays  down  the  law: 

"No,  Sir;  wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal  hilarity;  but  tumultuous, 
noisy,  clamorous  merriment.  I  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, — 
nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse  word,  none  of  those  vinous  flights.  .  ♦  ." 

And  yet,  not  long  afterwards,  our  oracle  discourses  on 
vintages : 

To  know  of  what  vintage  our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  value/ 
and  to  drink  it  with  more  relish.  .  .  . 

We  are  obviously  reaching  an  era  which  ultimately  cul¬ 
minates  in  Professor  George  Saintsbury's  Cellar  Book ,  for, 
on  later  occasions: 

"One  may  drink  wine,  and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it." 
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"Wine  may  have  effects  so  inflammatory  as  to  injure  him  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  perhaps,  make  him  commit  something  for  which 
he  may  deserve  to  be  hanged  ” 

Still  later  in  the  year  we  find  an  amusing  account  of  a 
dinner  with  Mr*  Dilly  the  publisher,  where  the  firebrand 
politician  John  Wilkes,  whom  Johnson  hated,  sits  next  him: 

Mr*  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to  some  fine  veal* 
"Pray  give  me  leave.  Sir; — It  is  better  here — A  little  of  the  brown — 
Some  gravy — Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter — 
Allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this  orange; — or  the  lemon, 
perhaps,  may  have  more  zest*” 

Wilkes  scored,  for  Samuel,  in  a  short  while,  showed  “  com¬ 
placency  ♦”  We  see,  incidentally,  that  stuffed  veal  with 
lemon  is  no  novelty,  and  the  orange  might  be  worth  trying* 

1777*  Mrs*  Boswell,  after  the  fashion  of  ladies  of  the  time, 
evidently  paid  attention  to  the  arts  of  conserving,  as  laid 
down  by  Hannah  Glasse  and  others,  for  Boswell,  writing  to 
Johnson  from  Edinburgh  (24th  February),  says  of  his  spouse: 

She  is  to  send  you  some  marmalade  of  oranges  of  her  own  making* 

A  similar  announcement  is  made  in  a  letter  from  Glasgow 
(24th  April)*  Later  on  (9th  July)  Boswell  writes  from  a 
villa  he  has  taken  for  himself  and  family  near  Edinburgh, 
and  says: 

*  *  *  we  have  a  garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  well  stocked  with 
fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  currants,  etc*,  etc.,  and  my 
children  are  quite  happy. 

It  is  a  lengthy  epistle,  ending  with  this  message: 

Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
by  assuring  them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the  Master,  as  you  call  him,  is 
alive.  I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his  Champagne — soberly ♦ 

In  a  further  entry  we  find  that  Johnson  was  greatly  amused 
by  some  extracts  from  the  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies  of 
a  Quaker  physician,  Dr*  John  Rutty,  then  living  in  Dublin, 
such  as: 

Ninth  month,  28.  An  over-dose  of  whisky.  *  *  *  First  month  (1757)/ 
22*  A  little  swinish  at  dinner  and  repast. 
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The  further  references  to  food  and  drink  in  Boswell  need 
not  detain  us  long*  Among  solid  food  we  find  mention  of 
hare  and  rabbit,  beefsteak,  spitted  larks,  green  peas,  and  pork 
(with  enthusiasm):  also  a  supper  of  oysters  with  porter  (for 
the  doctor's  friends)  and  tea  (for  himself)*  Johnson's  scale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  is  famous:  “*  *  *  claret  is  the  liquor 
for  boys;  port  for  men;  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero 
(smiling)  must  drink  brandy*"  Of  claret:  “A  man  would  be 
drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him  drunk*"  Of  port:  u  I  have 
drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without  being  the  worse  for  it*" 
Even  in  his  last  illness  he  alludes  to  the  kitchen  in  speaking 
of  a  clumsy  attendant:  *  ♦  the  fellow's  an  ideot;  he  is 

as  aukward  as  a  turnspit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel*  *  *  *" 

The  Johnson  Society  at  Lichfield  has  an  annual  celebration, 
part  of  which  consists  of  a  supper  conforming  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  type  familiar  to  their  hero*  For  1929  the 
Bill  of  Fare  ( not  Menu)  consisted  of  Beef  Steak  Puddings, 
with  Kidneys,  Oysters,  and  Mushrooms,  Leg  of  Mutton 
with  Red  Currant  Jelly*  Apple  Pie  with  Cream  Mounted  in 
the  Old  Style*  Toasted  Cheese*  Ale*  Punch*  An  Address 
was  given  by  the  Prior  of  the  London  Johnson  Club*  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  know  that  the  Johnson  Society  set 
up  a  new  precedent  last  year  (1930)  by  electing  an  American, 
Mr*  A*  Edward  Newton  of  Philadelphia,  as  President,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  generosity  as  the  donor  of  valuable 
Johnson  relics  to  the  museum,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  all 
Johnsonian  affairs* 

Some  typical  eighteenth-century  fare  is  also  provided  at 
the  suppers  of  the  Bull  Club,  Cirencester,  which  is  of  Jacobite 
origin,  with  records  dating  from  1745,  and  probably  initiated 
about  1715*  The  traditional  dishes  are:  Oysters  (when  in 
season),  Tripe  and  Onions  (or,  alternatively,  Calf's  Head), 
and  Toasted  Cheese,  with  jugs  of  Ale  and  Stout  as  the  liquid 
accompaniments* 

Drinking  to  excess  was  practised  more  and  more  in  the 
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course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  continued  much 
longer*  Even  the  universities  set  no  good  example.  Of 
Oxford,  John  Crosse  speaks  (1799)  as  ".  .  .  a  perfect  hell 
upon  earth";  while  Robert  Southey  remarks: 

Temperance  is  much  wanted:  the  waters  of  Helicon  are  too  much 
polluted  by  the  wine  of  Bacchus  ever  to  produce  an  effect. 

The  present  writer  regrets,  as  a  native  of  Bristol,  to  find 
that  traces  of  devotion  to  alcoholic  beverages  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  records  of  that  good  old  city.  The  ancient 
Anchor  Society,  of  which  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
"Three  Tuns"  in  1769,  possesses  in  its  archives  an  amusing 
reference  to  a  dinner  held  much  later  at  the  same  tavern: 

Nov.  17,  1783.  The  above  a/c  was  examined  and  approved  by  us  the 
undermentioned  members :  then  in  the  same  hand  but  different  ink  [who 
were  all  too  happy  after  dinner  to  remember  signing  this  Book.] 

Let  us  end  this  chapter  by  making  a  second  visit  to  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford  (cp.  p.  113)*  There  was  a  feast  or 
"Gaudy"  on  29th  May,  1762,  of  which  the  accounts  have 
been  preserved.  The  wine  amounted  to  about  a  bottle  a 
head,  which  cannot  have  "polluted  the  waters  of  Helicon" 
to  an  alarming  extent: 

Port — 35  b.  [  =  bottles];  17  b.  for  common  room  [where  Fellows 
retired,  and  still  do,  for  potations  after  dinner];  6  b.  for  Bachelors' 
room:  £4  16s.  8d.  Mountain  [Malaga] — 12  b.;  1  b.  common  room: 
£1  is.  8d.  Madeira — 3  b.;  1  b.  common  room:  12s.  Lisbon  [a  sweet 
white  Spanish  wine  shipped  from  Lisbon] — 2  b. ;  4  b.  common  room :  gs. 
Total  for  wine  £6  19s.  4d. 

Eatables:  the  bursar's  remarks  after  the  feast  are  in  (  ) 
and  the  author's  in  [  ]: 

23  lb.  Fresh  Fish  £1  4s.  od.  (Jack  [small  pike]  too  large).  Salmon, 
36  lb.  at  iod.,  £1  10s.  od.;  Hams,  107  lb.  at  8d.  (Hams  too  much); 
Lobsters,  50  ib.  at  iod.,  £2  is.  8d.  (Lobsters  too  many);  Pease  5S-; 
32  Chikings  at  is.  6d.,  £2  8s.  od;  18  Ducks  at  is.  6d,,  £1  7s.  od.; 
12  Geese  £1  16s.  od.  (2  geese  supplied  for  High  Table);  Mutton, 
74  lb.,  £1  4s.  8d.;  Sr  [sirloin]  Beef,  78  lb.,  £1  6s.  od.  (Beef  too  much 
by  half);  Two  tongues  and  Udders,  10s.;  Crawfish  [?  crayfish  from 
local  rivers]  10s.;  Roots  [probably  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips]  6s.; 
Wine  and  Ancovies  for  flavouring  5s.;  Currin  Jelley  [for  the  mutton] 
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2s.  6d.;  Sugar  and  Spice  3s .;  Lemmons  and  Oringes  4s,;  Gravey  Meat 
5s.;  Bread,  flower,  and  eggs  3s.  6d.;  Oyl,  vinegar,  and  mustard  2s.  6d.; 
20  lb.  Butter  13s.  4d.;  Garnish  [parsley,  etc.,  for  decorating  dishes]  2s.; 
6  dozen  Tarts  18s.  (5  doz.  enough);  6  dozen  cheesecakes  12s.  (5  doz. 
enough);  4  doz.  custards  8s.  (3  doz.  enough);  Sallad  and  Cucumbers 
10s.  (Cucumbers  unnecessary).  Total  cost  of  eatables  £22  8s.  6d. 
Grand  total  for  Gaudy  £29  7s.  iod. 

The  Brasenose  ale  bill  for  1762-3  came  to  £7.  In  1773 
double  ale  cost  £1  10s.  a  barrel  (receipts  from  sale  in  college, 
£2  3s.),  and  middle  or  small  beer  7s.  6d.  a  barrel  (receipts  1  is.)* 
Chocolate,  tea,  and  coffee  appear  in  bills  for  1762  and  1763. 


CHAPTER  XI 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  progress  of  industrializa¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  rapid  increase  in  population,  led  to  a 
corresponding  rise  in  food  imports*  In  1801  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  approaching  9,000,000,  but  in 
1901  it  had  reached  over  32,500,000*  For  these  years  the 
corresponding  figures  for  Scotland  were  about  1,600,000, 
and  getting  on  for  4,500,000*  We  must  also  remember  that 
during  the  century  there  was  a  large  amount  of  emigration 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  part  played  by  Scotland  in 
building  up  Canada  is  particularly  noteworthy* 

For  Ireland  the  picture  is  a  very  different  one*  By  the 
Act  of  Union  in  1800  St*  Patrick's  Cross  was  added  to  the 
Union  Jack,  but  whereas  her  population  in  1831  was  a  little 
over  7,750,000,  it  sank  by  1901  to  somewhat  under  4,500,000* 
The  difference  is  accounted  for  by  emigration,  mostly  to  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  now  far  more  Irish  folk  than 
in  Ireland  itself*  The  great  potato  famines  of  1845-7  were 
partly  responsible  for  this  exodus*  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  the  importation  of  an  American  tuber  should  have  led  to 
a  considerable  augmentation  of  American  population* 

It  soon  became  impossible  to  feed  ourselves,  and  we  began 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  grain  from  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  and  many  other  commodities  from  various 
countries*  Of  course,  on  the  small  scale,  this  was  no  new 
things,  and  we  have  already  noted  the  many  things  that 
came  to  us  from  warmer  climates,  and  could  not  be  produced 
in  our  own*  Spices,  cane  sugar,  rice,  tea,  chocolate,  coffee, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  turtles  are  obvious  examples* 
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The  expansion  overseas,  in  both  North  and  South  hemi¬ 
spheres,  which  was  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  marked  progress  in  the  one  that  followed, 
and  there  were  many  additions  to  our  dependencies  in  the 
East:  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  in 
1877*  To  begin  with,  our  settlements  in  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Africa  were  little  more  than  potential 
sources  of  food  supply,  and  we  had  to  rely  for  the  most 
part  on  the  produce  of  foreign  countries*  But  time  has 
altered  all  that* 

The  transport  of  food  from  long  distances  in  reasonable 
time  became  a  pressing  concern,  but  the  amazing  progress 
in  science  during  the  nineteenth  century  went  far  to  solve 
the  problem*  The  application  of  steam  to  land  and  sea 
transport  worked  miracles,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  were 
gradually  brought  closer  and  closer  together;  a  conquest 
over  time  and  space,  furthered  by  telegraphs,  submarine 
cables,  and  telephones* 

The  preservation  of  perishable  food  was  another  matter 
in  which  immense  progress  was  made*  Until  last  century 
reliance  had  to  be  placed  on  drying,  salting,  curing,  con¬ 
serving,  and  pickling*  But  now  we  see  the  initiation  of 
canning  by  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Frenchman  Appert 
(about  1810)*  Even  more  important  was  the  preservation 
of  meat,  fish,  fruit,  dairy  products,  and  so  forth  in  a  “fresh” 
condition  by  refrigerative  methods*  On  a  limited  scale 
natural  ice  had  long  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
hear  of  an  ice-house  in  1803*  In  1840  we  began  to  import 
Wenham  Lake  ice  from  America,  and  after  this  the  same 
commodity  was  brought  from  Norway*  We  owe  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  making  artificial  ice  by  means  of  an  ammonia  process 
to  the  Frenchman  Carre  in  the  decade  1850-60;  though 
priority  really  belongs  to  Joseph  Perkins,  who  patented  an 
ice-making  machine  on  similar  principles  in  1834,  but  failed 
to  place  it  on  the  market*  Such  machines  were  applications  of 
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the  experiments  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases  made  by  Lavoisier 
and  Faraday,  and  this  illustrates  the  importance  of  pure 
scientific  research,  of  which  the  object  is  to  add  to  our 
knowledge.  So-called  "  practical”  men  have  often  ridiculed 
investigations  of  this  kind,  because  they  seemed  to  have  no 
commercial  value;  but,  as  in  this  case,  the  reverse  has 
constantly  proved  to  be  true.  Constant  improvement  in 
refrigerative  methods  has  continued  to  take  place,  and  even 
now  our  knowledge  is  incomplete. 

Educated  persons  are  aware  that  the  putrefactive  changes 
in  perishable  foods,  prevented  by  canning  or  cooling,  are 
set  up  by  microscopic  plants,  bacteria,  which  are  also  the 
cause  of  most  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  The  now 
extensive  science  of  bacteriology  is  concerned  with  such 
organisms,  and  its  foundations  were  laid  by  the  immortal 
Pasteur  who,  oddly  enough,  began  (1854)  by  studying  the 
"diseases,"  or  faults,  to  which  beer  and  wine  are  liable. 
Although  it  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  practical  ends  were 
kept  in  view  from  the  first,  Pasteur's  work  was  based  on 
earlier  researches  in  pure  science. 

Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  our  knowledge  of  the 
weather,  that  variable  but  most  important  factor  in  the 
raising  and  harvesting  of  crops,  was  limited  to  a  collection 
of  ancient  saws  founded  on  local  experience,  such  as:  "A 
wet  May,  a  dry  September  (Sussex)”  But  a  beginning  was 
made  in  the  scientific  study  of  weather  when  the  first  English 
Meteorological  Society  was  founded  in  1823,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  had  become 
considerable. 

The  dining-room  continued  to  evolve  on  lines  of  comfort, 
its  style  and  the  character  of  the  furniture  exhibiting  "period" 
modifications.  The  warming  arrangements  gradually  im¬ 
proved,  but  it  was  long  before  the  old  high  grate  (cp.  p.  109) 
was  lowered,  largely  to  economize  fuel.  Coal,  in  towns  at 
least,  supplanted  wood  for  domestic  heating  as  well  as  for 
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industrial  purposes,  which  were  responsible  in  the  main  for 
the  increasing  quantity  employed.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  the  annual  output  was  about  10,000,000  tons,  by 
1850  it  had  increased  five-fold,  and  in  1913  was  a  little 
under  287,500,000  tons. 

In  these  comparatively  enlightened  days  most  of  us  cannot 
enjoy  meals  taken  in  a  badly  ventilated  room,  but  the  matter 
received  little  thought  until  the  rise  of  hygienic  science. 
The  problem  started  when  men  began  to  coop  themselves 
up  in  huts  and  houses,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  air  in  the 
draughty  halls  of  which  much  has  been  said  elsewhere. 
Later  on  the  casement  window  was  invented,  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  sash  window,  began  to  replace  it  in  the  later  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  influence  of  air  on  health 
was  being  considered,  and  the  oracular  and  popular  Dr. 
William  Buchan — the  eighth  edition  of  his  Domestic  Medicine 
appeared  in  1784 — remarks: 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to  make  houses 
including  the  dining-room  close  and  warm,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
render  them  unwholesome. 

This  is  no  place  to  deal  with  the  ventilating  systems 
devised  last  century  and  subsequently  improved.  In  due 
time  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found. 

Illumination  of  the  dining-room,  as  a  factor  contributing 
to  the  enjoyment  of  meals,  is  too  large  a  subject  to  consider 
in  detail,  though  a  little  may  be  said.  Even  yet  a  plea  may 
be  made  for  candles,  improved  out  of  all  knowledge  as  they 
have  been,  so  that  the  snuffers  used  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century  have  long  ceased  to  be  necessary.  The  old  type  of 
lamp,  fed  with  vegetable  or  animal  oil,  had  already  been 
vastly  improved  when  the  ring-shaped,  air-admitting  Argand 
burner  was  invented  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
improved  by  adding  a  cylindrical  lamp-glass. 
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Last  century  witnessed  an  epoch-making  discovery, 
destined  to  have  an  immense  influence  on  both  lighting  and 
cooking*  Russia  "struck  [rock-]  oil/'  petroleum,  in  1813, 
and  the  U*S*A*  in  1859,  while  the  Scottish  oil-shales  began  to 
be  worked  in  1850*  Of  no  less  significance  for  dining-room 
and  kitchen  is  the  use  of  coal-gas  for  practical  purposes* 
William  Murdoch,  an  employee  of  James  Watt,  in  1792  lit 
up  his  house  in  Redruth  by  means  of  coal-gas,  and  his  firm 
(Boulton  and  Watt)  used  it  to  illuminate  their  foundry  in 
Birmingham  in  1802,  to  celebrate  the  Peace  of  Amiens* 

Elderly  readers  will  remember  the  time  when  the  "bat's 
wing"  gas-burner  was  regarded  as  giving  a  brilliant  light: 
an  immense  improvement  in  gas-lighting  took  place  when 
Von  Welsbach  invented  the  gas-mantle  in  1885*  This  came 
out  of  researches  on  rare  metals,  once  regarded  by  practical 
men  as  sheer  waste  of  time*  Although  several  rather  clumsy 
ways  of  fire-making  by  chemical  means  were  invented  in  the 
later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth,  the  flint-and-steel,  with  tinder-box,  was 
mostly  used  until  the  friction-match  was  devised  in  1827* 
Safety  matches  date  from  1855* 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen* 
The  portable  duck's-nest  grate  (see  p*  145)  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  was  displaced  by 
the  invention  of  the  fixed  type:  first  ovens,  and  then  a  boiler 
were  added,  and  finally  the  closed  "range,"  familiar  to  us 
all,  came  into  being*  Hence,  in  our  houses,  roast  is  now 
replaced  by  baked  meat,  though  we  can  still  fry  and  grill* 

So  long  as  the  open  fire  remained  on  any  scale  the  spring- 
driven  bottle- jack  was  employed  for  roasting  (Fig*  38)*  The 
joint  or  bird  revolved,  alternately  clockwise  and  counter¬ 
clockwise,  in  a  tin  arrangement  on  legs,  shaped  something  like 
the  chair  of  a  hall  porter*  There  was  a  dripping-pan  below  the 
roast,  and  regular  basting  was  necessary*  An  associated  con¬ 
trivance  was  a  small  "Dutch  oven,"  also  of  tin,  and  chiefly 
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employed  for  cooking  rashers  of  bacon  hanging  from  hooks, 
(The  old  American  Dutch  oven  was  a  skillet  with  a  lidd 
When  the  range  came  in  the  “jack”  went  out,  though 


here  and  there  it  may  still  be  found  in  use,  (Oddly  enough, 
a  case  was  reported  to  the  author  the  day  these  words  were 
written :  in  London  too !) 

The  use  of  gas  for  cookery  is  now  so  general  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  space  to  describe  a  gas- cooker.  It  is  not,  however, 
realized  by  most  of  us  that  the  new  method  began  to  be 
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adopted  so  early  as  the  thirties  of  last  century.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  the  present 
writer  has  been  given  a  copy  of  their  Co-Partnership  Journal 
for  August  1925,  in  which  is  reprinted  a  Gas  Cookery  Lecture 
given  in  1836  at  Leicester  by  James  Sharp  of  Northampton, 
one  of  the  pioneers. 

On  that  occasion  he  exhibited,  explained,  and  actually 
demonstrated  the  use  of  an  early  type  of  gas- cooker,  and  we 
learn  that  at  the  end  of  this  lecture: 

Everything  was  excellently  done,  and  notwithstanding  that  fish, 
pudding,  fowl,  bacon,  and  greens,  had  been  steamed  in  the  same 
steamer,  no  dish  had  contracted  any  unpleasant  taste  from  its  neighbour. 

The  lecturer  also  stated  that  his  apparatus  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Bath  Hotel,  Leamington,  and  the  Angel 
Inn,  Northampton. 

Kitchen  utensils  and  appliances  in  general  modified  their 
character  as  the  century  progressed,  especially  in  towns,  and 
by  its  end  cooks  were  in  possession  of  an  equipment  pretty 
much  like  the  outfit  with  which  we  are  familiar  to-day. 
Improvements  in  the  processes  of  steel-making  naturally 
gave  us  more  efficient  knives  and  other  cutting  implements. 
Sugar  nippers  became  unnecessary  when  ready-cut  cubes 
replaced  the  old  sugar-loaves,  the  original  “lump”  sugar. 
Such  things  as  skillets  and  trivets  were  no  longer  wanted  by 
those  who  used  the  new  fixed  grates,  and  later  on  the  kitchen 
range  put  them  still  more  out  of  court.  The  rise  of  the  tin¬ 
plate  manufacture,  so  intimately  related  to  the  canning 
industry,  and  the  use  of  galvanised  iron  for  a  great  number 
of  purposes,  affected  the  kitchen  in  no  small  degree. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  three-  and  even  four-pronged 
forks  began  to  be  used  as  far  back  as  the  later  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  Victorian  period  the  old 
two-pronged  kind  became  known  as  a  “kitchen"  fork,  and 
still  later  made  its  exit  altogether.  The  old  spice-box  fell 
out  of  favour  when  its  former  contents  were  prepared  by 
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the  grocer  and  sold  to  the  housewife  ready  for  use*  Harvey's 
Sauce  and  Lazenby's  Essence  of  Anchovies  were  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter  (p*  148),  and  a  notable  addition  was  made 
to  the  condimental  resources  of  the  cook  about  1830  in  the 
famous  Worcester  Sauce,  prepared,  if  we  may  believe  the 
familiar  label,  from  “The  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County*"  According  to  the  story,  or  possibly  legend,  the 
said  nobleman  accidentally  left  the  recipe,  obtained  from  his 
London  club,  on  the  counter  of  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  in 
Great  Malvern,  who  afterwards  obtained  permission  to  make 
it  up  and  sell  the  sauce  to  the  public*  However  that  may  be, 
the  new  sauce  immediately  became  popular,  as  it  still  is* 

The  pestle  and  mortar — though  still  used  to  some  extent 
- — fell  from  their  high  estate  for  similar  reasons*  But  the 
nutmeg- grater  and  pepper- mill  are  still  with  us,  the  latter 
on  the  meal  table  though  not  in  the  kitchen*  The  replace¬ 
ment  of  spices  by  bottled  sauces  has  been  noted  here* 

And  so  we  might  go  on  indefinitely  to  talk  of  mincing- 
machines  and  lots  of  other  things,  but  this  is  unnecessary* 
It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  the  further  progress  of 
industrialization  became  very  noticeable  in  respect  of  potteries, 
some  of  which  flooded  the  kitchen  with  all  sorts  of  crockery* 
But  in  spite  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour  to  factory  work,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  shelling 
of  peas  is  accomplished  is  no  good  simile,  for,  as  a  recent 
writer  informs  us: 

It  is  difficult  for  the  _  everyday  user  to  understand  that  even  the 
cheapest  white  cup  requires  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  days  to 
make* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  utilitarianism  of  the  age  was 
associated  with  a  decline  in  artistic  taste,  at  least  in  the 
domain  of  the  kitchen,  where  the  objects  in  common  use 
became  severely  plain,  if  not  actually  ugly* 

The  various  changes  just  described  affected  urban  centres 
far  more  rapidly  than  country  districts,  where  old-fashioned 
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methods  and  appliances  were  reluctantly  abandoned,  and 
some  of  them  are  even  yet  to  be  found  in  old-world  villages, 
upland  farms,  and  elsewhere* 

Our  increasing  dependence  on  imported  food  and  drink 
has  already  been  noted,  and  the  case  of  wheat  mentioned  as 
an  example*  The  whole  subject  will  be  considered  at  the 
end  of  this  book,  but  a  few  common  commodities  first 
attaining  prominence  in  the  nineteenth  century  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  chapter*  Sugar  is  an  outstanding  example* 
We  have  seen  (see  p*  143)  that  the  rise  to  favour  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate  as  beverages  caused  a  large  demand  for 
cane  sugar,  and  led  to  a  thriving  trade  with  our  colonies  in 
tropical  America*  The  decline  in  their  prosperity  of  late 
years  has  been  due  to  many  causes,  one  being  the  invention 
of  beet  sugar* 

It  had  long  been  known  that  a  cousin  of  the  familiar  red 
beetroot  of  our  kitchen  gardens,  and  now  known  to  every  one 
as  the  sugar  beet,  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  which  was  extracted  by  Marggraf  as  far 
back  as  1747,  and  turned  out  to  have  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  cane  sugar*  Our  blockade  of  the  Continent 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  cutting  off  sugar  supplies 
caused  an  acute  shortage  of  an  essential  food,  and  a  substitute 
was  sought  for  eagerly*  It  was  found  in  beet  sugar,  and  a 
factory  was  set  up  near  Breslau  in  1799*  Napoleon  encour¬ 
aged  the  new  industry  in  every  possible  way,  and  when  the 
war  was  ended  beet  sugar  began  to  compete  with  cane  sugar 
in  our  home  market* 

The  orange  is  another  interesting  commodity*  Originally 
native  to  south  China  and  south-east  Asia,  it  migrated  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal*  When  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  books  and  records  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth,  it  is  as  the  **  China” 
orange,  and  the  “orange  girls ”  vending  the  fruit  in  theatres 
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were  the  prototypes  of  the  smart  attendants  who  now  dispense 
ice-creams,  chocolates,  and  other  delights*  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Nell  Gwynne  was  an  orange- girl,  and  a 
very  attractive  one*  The  China  orange  also  figures  in  the 
Street  Cries  of  London  (1688-1711)*  Our  supplies  last 
century  mostly  came  from  Spain,  and  the  fruit  was  a  luxury 
during  its  early  decades* 

Bananas,  again,  native  to  the  East  Indies,  migrated  to  the 
Canaries  (where  a  small  and  choice  variety  was  cultivated), 
and  later  to  the  West  Indies  and  Florida*  Many  of  us 
remember  the  astonishing  popularity  attained  by  the  Jamaican 
variety  in  particular  (a  large  sort,  technically  known  as  a 
“ plantain”)  in  late  Victorian  times* 

It  was  then,  too,  that  the  tomato  first  overcame  popular 
prejudice,  and  that  a  fruit,  or  vegetable  if  you  please,  coming 
in  the  first  place  from  South  America  should  contribute  in 
large  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  Guernsey  is  “very  strange/' 
as  Samuel  Pepys  might  have  remarked*  The  banana  and 
tomato,  together,  adversely  affected  the  makers  of  sweets 
and  lollipops;  but  you  cannot  please  everybody* 

The  story  of  tea  during  the  century,  related  by  Mr*  Vernon 
Dean  (see  p*  140),  may  almost  be  called  romantic — “interest¬ 
ing"  is  too  pale  a  word — besides  being  of  marked  importance 
as  regards  Empire  trade*  Until  1839  China  tea  was  the  only 
kind  we  knew,  but  a  few  years  previously  a  species  of  tea 
plant  was  discovered  in  Assam,  and  in  that  year  the  Assam 
Company  came  into  existence  and  sent  to  London  the  first 
considerable  consignment  of  Indian  tea,  though  the  new 
product  had  been  previously  sampled. 

This  was  followed  by  an  intense  competition  between  the 
two  kinds  of  tea,  which  culminated  in  1879,  when  China 
reached  her  maximum  with  126,000,000  lbs*,  and  India 
provided  34,000,000*  From  that  time  we  drank  less  and  less 
China  tea,  more  and  more  of  the  Empire  product,  and  of 
423,750,000  lb*  imported  in  1928,  only  8,000,000  lb*  (ij 
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per  cent)  was  of  foreign  origin*  The  word  “ Empire" 
instead  of  “  Indian  ”  is  used  in  the  last  sentence  because  in 
1879  Ceylon  tea  began  to  reach  us*  That  colony  had 
previously  devoted  itself  to  coffee,  but  about  1876  “coffee- 
leaf  disease”  made  its  appearance,  caused  by  a  “rust” 
(Hemileia  vastatrix ),  with  such  devastating  results  that  the 
planters,  for  the  most  part,  gave  up  coffee  and  began  to 
cultivate  tea* 

As  to  wines,  our  expansion  overseas  brought  about  changes 
in  the  “self-supporting”  direction*  After  the  medieval 
vineyards  fell  out  of  cultivation  we  depended  entirely  on 
foreign  supplies,  but  last  century  Empire  wines  began  to 
come  into  the  market*  Those  from  South  Africa  take 
historical  precedence,  for  Johann  van  Riebeck  first  planted 
vines  in  what  is  now  the  Cape  Province  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  Huguenots  who  settled  there  in  1688 
became  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  viticulture* 
In  1806  the  Cape  finally  passed  from  Dutch  into  British 
hands,  by  conquest* 

Cape  wines  were  well  known  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  twenty 
years  1820-39  they  were  imported  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  French  wines*  For  fiscal  reasons  a  period  of  depression 
set  in,  but  there  was  a  revival  after  the  reconstitution  of  the 
vineyards  in  the  late  eighties. 

The  history  of  Australian  wines  only  began  last  century, 
starting,  it  is  said,  with  vine-planting  in  the  Parramatta 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  after  which  viticulture  gradually 
assumed  importance  not  only  in  that  province,  but  also  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia*  These  wines  were  first 
imported  into  this  country,  on  a  commercial  scale,  about  1870* 

The  development  of  the  canning  industry  (see  p*  170) 
naturally  led  to  the  importation  of  tinned  foods,  some  of 
which  were  familiar  fifty  years  ago. 

The  history  of  cookery  during  last  century  can  only  be 
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given  in  summary  fashion,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
deal  with  the  immense  amount  of  literature  belonging  to  the 
period,  though  much  of  it  is  vain  repetition*  French  cuisine 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  zenith  in  the  earlier  decades, 
advanced  by  notable  experts  in  the  art,  with  almost  unlimited 
resources;  and  there  were  great  improvements  as  regards 
beverages*  The  Prince  Regent,  as  such,  and  afterwards 
as  George  IV,  did  much  to  Gallicize  our  culinary  methods, 
and,  one  after  the  other,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
exponents  of  the  art  deserted  France  for  England:  Careme, 
Ude,  Francatelli,  and  Soyer*  Two  notable  French  works 
deserve  mention.  La  Reyniere's  Almanack  des  Gourmands 
(1803),  much  more  than  a  mere  cook-book,  and  Brillat- 
Savarin's  Physiologic  du  Gout  (1825),  an  oft-quoted  pioneer 
work  on  gastronomy*  Later  on,  Soyer  wrote  several  books 
in  English,  one  A  Shilling  Cookery  for  the  People ,  which 
reached  its  248th  thousand* 

The  contemporary  accounts  of  excesses  in  food  and  drink 
in  this  country  during  this  period  do  not  make  edifying 
reading,  but  as  only  the  wealthier  classes  were  for  the  most 
part  affected,  they  are  not  a  fair  picture  as  regards  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  especially  those  living  in  country  districts* 

Reform  and  simplification  of  cookery  followed  the  period 
of  extravagance  and  excess,  one  of  the  first  persons  to  direct 
this  tendency  being  Dr*  William  Kitchener,  whose  Cook's 
Oracle  was  first  published  in  1817,  and  afterwards  went 
through  a  number  of  editions,  amended  and  enlarged*  The 
following  remarks  are  based  on  the  third  edition  (1821) — 
"almost  entirely  rewritten*"'  The  Preface  enlarges  on  the 
importance  of  good  cooking  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  emphasizes  economy,  as 
by  buying  things  in  season  (marketing  tables  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  book)*  We  are  told  that  the  author  "patiently 
pioneered  through"  over  two  hundred  cookery  books  before 
writing  his  own*  (These  are  given,  with  dates,  in  the 
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Introduction,  and  the  most  important  have  already  been 
dealt  with  in  this  book*) 

And  finally: 

Thus,  the  table  of  the  most  Economical  Family,  may,  by  the  help  of 
this  Book — be  served  with  as  much  delicacy  and  salubrity,  as  that  of 
a  Sovereign  Prince  [the  compliment  to  the  Prince  Regent  seems 
inconsistent!], — and  the  comforts  of  the  Opulent,  are  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  Middle  Ranks  of  Society* 

Then  comes  a  terribly  long  Introduction,  analysing  and 
quoting  from  previous  works,  speaking  of  “the  igniferous 
terrors  of  a  Roasting  Fire  in  the  Dog-days,”  and  telling  us 
that  in  France  “a  tippling  Frenchman  is  a  rara  avis”  thus 
obliquely  censuring  Englishmen*  There  is  also  a  mass  of 
miscellaneous  information,  including  a  postscript  on  “Culi¬ 
nary  Curiosities,”  gleaned  from  the  old  books  he  had  perused* 
One  quotation  may  perhaps  amuse : 

At  the  Coronation  of  King  George  IV*,  Court  of  Claims,  July  12, 
1820-  “The  petition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was 
presented  by  Sir  G.  Naylor,  claiming  to  perform  the  service  of  presenting 
a  dish  of  De  la  Groute  to  the  king  at  the  banquet,  was  considered  by 
the  Court,  and  decided  to  be  allowed,”  [Groute  is  fine  meal.  The 
dish  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  Athol  brose,  in  which  ardent  spirits 
are  not  forgotten.] 

The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  574  recipes,  all  tried  out 
in  the  doctor's  kitchen,  with  the  aid  of  Mr*  Henry  Osborne 
(not  a  Frenchman  this  time): 

*  *  *  the  excellent  Cook  to  the  late  sir  Joseph  banks  that  worthy 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  *  *  *” 

and 


*  *  .  all  eaten  with  unanimous  applause  by  a  Committee  of  Taste, 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Gastrophilists  of  this  luxurious 
Metropolis* 

The  worthy  doctor  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  his  con¬ 
coctions  were  eaten  enthusiastically,  but  what  about  Nos*  567, 
569,  and  570  (among  Made  Dishes,  etc*),  which  are:  “  Tooth¬ 
ache,  and  Anti-rheumatic  Embrocation ,”  “  Stomachic  Tincture  ” 
(this  might  have  been  useful),  and  “paregoric  elixir*”  It 
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would  take  us  too  far  to  deal  with  the  recipes,  which  are  set 
forth  in  clear  fashion,  though  many  of  them  are  far  from 
being  concise*  The  Almanack  des  Gourmands  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  sources  of  inspiration* 

The  patient  reader  of  this  delightful  old  book  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  great  many  apt  quotations,  poetical  tags  and 
recipes,  gleams  of  humour,  and  quaint  expressions*  Here 
are  a  few: 

Peppers  “are  the  most  useful  stimulants  to  Old  Stomachs ,  and  often 
supersede  the  cravings  for  strong  drinks*  .  *  *,f  (Quoted  from 
Dr*  Carlisle  on  Old  Age,  1817*) 

A  roast  turkey  festooned  with  pork  sausages  is  **  an  alder¬ 
man  in  Chains *  After  dealing  with  chops  and  steaks: 
“  N*B*  macbeth's  Receipt  for  dressing  a  Beef  Steak  is  the  best: 

— when  'tis  done;  Twere  well 
If  Twere  done  quickly.” 

The  true  lover  of  an  Oyster,  will  have  some  regards  for  the  feelings 
of  his  little  favourite  *  *  *  who  must  be  so  carefully  extracted  that  he 
remains  unconscious  till  he  feels  the  Teeth  of  the  piscivorous  Gourmand 
tickling  him  to  Death*  *  *  *  Mustard  in  a  Minute .  ...  At  the  Spanish 
Dinner,  1808,  800  Guests  attended,  and  2500  pounds  of  Turtle  were  con- 
umed.  *  *  *  The  proverb  says,  **  Of  all  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,  commends 
me  to  the  shin  of  beef, — for  there  fs  Marrow  for  the  master, — Meat 
for  the  mistress, — Gristles  for  the  Servants  [with  a  capital  letter],  and 
Bones  for  the  Dogs  [also  a  capital].” 

The  recipe  for  Bubble  and  Squeak  has  four  bars  of  music 
attached  to  it,  meant  to  represent  the  beef  and  cabbage 
quarrelling*  Finally,  the  ingenious  doctor  bursts  into  verse 
when  bidding  the  reader  farewell. 

Another  advocate  of  reform,  this  time  a  barrister,  Thomas 
Walker,  M*A*  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  wrote  a  couple 
of  essays,  one  being  The  Art  of  Dining,  in  a  periodical  he 
edited  (1835-6).  These  appear  to  have  been  inspired  by 
Brillat-Savarin's  book,  and  are  not  concerned  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  but  with  the  psychological  aspect 
of  the  subject*  This  is  the  more  interesting  because,  of  late 
years,  physiologists  have  emphasized  its  importance*  The 
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essence  of  the  matter  is  that  meals  are  not  fully  enjoyed  and 
properly  digested  unless  they  are  taken  in  cheerful  company 
and  free  from  petty  annoyances*  Walker  advocates  simple 
meals,  properly  cooked,  and  accompanied  by  suitable 
beverages*  Punctuality  and  prompt  service,  together  with 
the  presence  of  congenial  associates,  give  "a  cloth  of  gold*" 

The  only  other  book  on  cookery,  including  also  household 
management,  that  needs  mention  for  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  comprehensive  work  by  Mrs*  Beeton,  the  culinary 
oracle  of  the  Victorian  period*  She  played  the  same  part 
in  her  time  that  Mrs*  Hannah  Glasse  did  in  the  previous 
century,  and  her  book  was  commonly  to  be  found  among  the 
wedding  presents  of  a  bride,  given  by  a  fond  mother  or  an 
affectionate  aunt* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  the  appointments  of  the 
dining-table,  for  which  a  bewildering  variety  of  glass,  china, 
silver,  and  so  forth  became  available,  to  say  nothing  of  napery, 
with  the  development  of  manufactures*  As  in  the  case  of 
architecture,  the  influence  of  the  old  craftsmen  of  earlier 
periods  is  very  obvious*  One  very  typical  article  in  common 
use,  the  cruet  stand,  has  now  for  the  most  part  disappeared* 

To  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  meals  of  last  century 
would  fill  a  ponderous  volume,  and  cannot  be  attempted 
here*  Breakfast  became  established  as  a  substantial  meal, 
taken  at  a  reasonable  hour*  Dinner  was  postponed  to  a 
late  hour  by  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  a  substantial  lunch 
was  not  forgotten,  while  the  evening  " nightcap"  continued 
to  be  an  established  custom*  For  the  less  fashionable  a 
dinner  somewhere  about  one  o'clock  was  the  rule,  followed 
later  by  a  "high  tea,"  and  a  more  or  less  substantial  supper* 

Business  men  in  the  City  were  accustomed  to  take  a  square 
meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  their  wants  being  catered  for 
by  long-established  taverns,  chop-houses,  and  so  forth*  As 
the  century  progressed  the  restaurant  made  its  appearance, 
mostly  under  French  or  Italian  management,  and  has 
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attained  increasing  popularity  up  to  the  present  time*  It  is 
a  loan  from  Paris,  and  the  name  was  first  adopted  there  in 

l?65* 

Another  development  beginning  quite  late  last  century  was 
the  “teashop,”  which  we  now  take  for  granted,  and  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  for  the  proper  nutrition  of  innumer¬ 
able  workers  with  slender  means*  In  the  country,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  old-fashioned  ways  persisted,  though  all 
sorts  of  imported  foods  became  available  at  reasonable  prices* 

A  few  examples  of  meals,  especially  from  the  earlier  part 
of  the  period,  may  prove  of  interest*  Nothing  need  be  said 
of  feasts  and  banquets,  which  still  continued  in  honour  of 
special  occasions,  and  probably  always  will*  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  though  they  were  still  distinguished 
by  a  great  variety  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  more  refined 
taste,  better  cookery,  and  wines  of  distinction  in  the  course 
of  time  made  them  quite  different  from  those  of  olden  days* 
Fortunately  their  picturesque  ceremonial  persisted,  and  cor¬ 
porations  of  various  kind  remained  in  possession  of  those 
priceless  works  of  ancient  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths  which 
are  an  artistic  revelation  to  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time* 

We  will  begin  by  making  some  extracts  from  the  Sketch 
Book  of  Washington  Irving  (1783-1859),  of  which  the  first 
English  edition  was  published  in  1820*  The  particularly 
charming  sketch  of  a  Christmas  in  England  tells  us  something 
about  the  good  cheer  of  that  season: 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  what  the  squire  denominated  true  old 
English  fare*  He  indulged  in  bitter  lamentations  over  modern  break¬ 
fasts  of  tea  and  toast  *  *  ♦  yet  there  was  a  brave  display  of  cold  meats, 
wine,  and  ale  on  the  sideboard* 

The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  squire  always 
held  his  Christmas  banquet* 

Here  follows  a  mention  of  the  family  pictures,  and  the 
sideboard  with  its  plate: 

*  *  *  gorgeous  utensils  of  good  companionship  that  had  gradually 
accumulated  through  many  generations  of  jovial  housekeepers* 
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After  grace: 

*  *  ♦  the  butler  entered  the  hall  with  some  degree  of  bustle:  he  was 
attended  by  a  servant  on  each  side  with  a  large  wax-light,  and  bore  a 
silver  dish,  on  which  was  an  enormous  pig's  head,  decorated  with 
rosemary,  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth,  which  was  placed  with  great 
formality  at  the  head  of  the  table* 

Then  comes  the  Boar's  Head  Carol  (see  p*  176),  and  among 
the  dishes  mentioned  are  turkey,  “ancient  sirloin/'  and  a 
pheasant-pie  bestuck  with  peacock's  feathers,  the  squire 
explaining  that: 

*  *  *  there  had  been  such  a  mortality  among  the  peacocks  this  season 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  have  one  killed* 

We  get,  of  course,  the  Wassail  Bowl: 

*  *  *  composed  of  the  richest  and  raciest  wines,  highly  spiced  and 
sweetened,  with  roasted  apples  bobbing  about  the  surface* 

Wine  and  frolics  follow: 

There  was  a  quaintness,  too,  mingled  with  all  this  revelry,  that  gave 
it  a  peculiar  zest:  it  was  suited  to  the  time  and  place;  and  as  the  old 
manor  house  almost  reeled  with  mirth  and  wassail,  it  seemed  echoing 
back  the  joviality  of  long  departed  years* 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  this  book  to  say  much  about 
life  in  hostelries  and  inns,  to  which  many  writers  have  done 
full  justice,  and  in  itself  is  a  very  extensive  subject*  But  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  quoting  from  Washington  Irving's 
famous  sketch,  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern ,  Eastcheap ,  almost 
certainly  inspired  by  the  “Old  Cheshire  Cheese*"  This  is 
the  last  of  the  famous  Elizabethan  London  taverns  to  occupy 
the  original  site;  its  title-deeds  go  back  to  1523,  and  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1667,  after  the  Great  Fire* 

Washington  Irving  says: 

It  is  one  of  those  little  taverns  which  abound  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  form  the  centre  of  gossip  and  intelligence  of  the  neighbourhood* 

♦  *  *  The  room  was  partitioned  into  boxes,  each  containing  a  table 
spread  with  a  clean  white  cloth  ready  for  dinner*  *  *  ♦  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  room  was  a  clear  coal  fire,  before  which  a  breast  of  lamb 
was  roasting* 

The  “Old  Cheshire  Cheese"  was  certainly  a  favourite 
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resort  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  coterie,  and  its  traditional 
dish  contains  rump  steak,  larks,  and  oysters.  Many  familiar 
names  are  inscribed  in  the  visitors'  books,  among  the  American 
ones  being  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  George 
Harvey,  Mark  Twain,  O.  Henry,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and 
Henry  Ford.  Among  the  clergy  are  the  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  and  Dean  Inge.  The 
present  Bishop  of  London,  on  16th  October,  1929,  made 
the  first  cut  in  the  famous  pudding,  and  said,  in  his  address 
to  the  company: 

I  shall  always  look  upon  the  Cheshire  Cheese  as  a  good  pull-up 
for  Bishops. 

Through  the  immortal  pages  of  the  Pickwick  Papers , 
Charles  Dickens  has  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  innumer¬ 
able  references  to  food  and  drink.  Beginning  as  a  serial  in 
1836,  and  first  published  in  book  form  the  following  year, 
this  work  throws  much  light  on  the  likings  of  our  forbears 
in  the  late  Georgian  and  early  Victorian  periods.  The 
present  writer  has  compiled  a  truly  formidable  list  of  comes¬ 
tibles,  but  comparatively  few  need  be  mentioned.  Almost 
at  the  beginning  we  meet  with  a  “  hot-pieman,"  and  Sam 
Weller's  observations,  later  on,  regarding  the  possible 
contents  of  meat-pie  and  sausages,  deeply  impressed  the 
innocent  Pickwick. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  in  the  fish  and  shell-fish  line,  but 
in  addition  to  stock  items  there  are  allusions  to  kippered 
salmon  and  Finnan  haddock.  The  two  last,  together  with 
lamb's  head  and  haggis,  figure  in  the  Bagman's  account  of 
his  Scottish  experiences,  where  he  speaks  of  “a  real  sub¬ 
stantial  Scotch  breakfast,"  followed  by  a  “slight  lunch  of  a 
bushel  of  oysters,  a  dozen  or  so  of  bottled  ale,  and  a  noggin 
or  two  of  whisky  to  close  up  with."  We  may  remember, 
in  particular,  the  barrel  of  oysters  and  the  refractory  cod-fish 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  took  to  Dingley  Dell  as  his  contribution 
to  the  Christmas  celebrations,  the  account  of  which  is  com- 
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parable  to  Washington  Irving's,  save  that  in  this  case  the 
host  is  a  substantial  gentleman  farmer* 

We  find  the  usual  poultry,  but  rook-pie  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  game*  Alfred  Jingle  shows  good  taste  in 
recommending  “broiled  fowl  and  mushrooms,"  and  the 
love-lorn  Tupman  was  discovered  at  the  “Leather  Bottle" 
(Cobham,  Kent),  seated  in  the  parlour  at  a  table  well  covered 
with  “a  roast  fowl,  bacon,  ale,  and  et  ceteras*  *  *  ♦"  All 
sorts  of  meats,  prepared  in  diverse  fashion,  receive  attention, 
and  the  fare  of  the  All-Muggletonian  cricketers  includes 
anchovy  sandwiches  and  devilled  kidneys* 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  latter 
including  only  apples  and  cherries,  with  the  raisins  used  for 
snapdragon  and  doubtless  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  mince-pies*  Sweets,  again,  are  little  in  evidence,  though 
farinaceous  foods  are  represented  by  cakes,  muffins,  crumpets, 
and  Abernethy  biscuits*  Salad  is  mentioned  once,  while 
condiments  and  relishes  (anchovy  has  been  mentioned 
already)  embrace  mustard,  nutmeg,  and  orange-peel  for 
punch  (so  oranges  may  be  added  to  the  fruit  list),  and 
pickles  (including*walnuts),  together  with  two  sauces,  caper 
and  tomato*  We  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  played  an 
important  part  in  the  law-suit  Bardell  n*  Pickwick ,  for  an 
incriminating  message  from  Mr*  Pickwick  to  his  landlady, 
Mrs*  Bardell,  reads:  “Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock.  Dear 
Mrs*  B* — Chops  and  tomato  sauce*" 

The  paucity  displayed  by  some  of  the  lists  of  solid  foods 
is  amply  made  up  for  by  the  extensive  array  of  liquids 
favoured  by  the  Pickwickians  and  their  associates,  though 
it  is  sad  to  relate  that  tea  and  coffee  only  figure  in  one  meal, 
a  breakfast  at  the  Bull  Inn,  Rochester,  of  which  the  four 
companions  partook,  and  which  consisted  of  “broiled  ham, 
eggs,  tea,  coffee,  and  sundries*"  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
alcoholic  beverages*  Though  malt  liquors  play  a  respectable 
part,  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  immense  consumption 
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of  brandy  and  water,  hot  and  cold,  “with”  and  “without,” 
Mr*  Pickwick  setting  a  very  bad  example  to  the  younger 
men*  Many  of  us  can  remember  that  until  comparatively 
late  in  the  century  whisky  was  not  in  fashion  south  of  he 
Tweed* 

Of  wines,  we  find  port  (also  mulled  as  negus),  claret, 
Madeira,  and  burnt  sherry*  There  are  also  many  other 
things  of  note*  It  was  pineapple  rum  that  was  the  favourite 
“vanity”  of  Stiggins,  the  “Deputy  Shepherd,”  which 
reddened  his  nose,  and  led  to  his  ultimate  downfall*  Sam 
Weller  treated  Job  Trotter  to  “British  Hollands”  flavoured 
with  the  “fragrant  essence  of  the  clove,”  another  condiment 
by  the  way,  and  the  mysterious  compound  “Dog's  Nose” 
is  described  as  a  mixture  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 
and  nutmeg*  Punch  is  appreciated,  and  it  was  milk  punch, 
imbibed  in  large  quantities,  that  was  responsible  for  Mr*  Pick¬ 
wick  finding  himself  in  the  village  pound*  Cherry  brandy 
is  the  only  named  liqueur* 

The  constant  tippling  recorded  in  the  Pickwick  Papers 
reflects  the  manners  of  the  time*  Not  only  did  Mr*  Pickwick 
indulge  in  a  “particular  pint  of  port”  after  every  dinner,  but 
on  one  occasion,  when  completely  inebriated,  he  cast  his 
spectacles  upon  the  floor*  Winkle,  a  very  young  man,  was 
accustomed  to  drink  himself  into  a  somnolent  condition  at 
dinner,  and  “  the  moment  he  awoke  he  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  roll  heavily  to  bed*”  Even  the  ladies 
apparently  looked  upon  all  this  sort  of  thing  as  quite  normal* 

This  chapter  may  be  ended  by  quoting  the  bill  of  fare 
for  a  Victorian  dinner-party,  as  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  (3rd  July,  1929): 

Sherry  and  Bitters;  Clear  Soup;  Whitebait;  Beef  Olives,  Carrots, 
New  Potatoes;  Roast  Chicken,  Salad;  Tipsy  Cake,  Caramel  Cream; 
Angels  on  Horseback;  Dessert* 
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SCIENTIFIC  WORK  ON  FOOD  AND  ITS  PRODUCTION 

The  scientific  renascence  that  marked  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  continued  into  the  twentieth, 
showing  no  sign  of  having  reached  its  zenith,  and  intense 
scientific  research  is  taking  place  to-day  in  every  field  of 
knowledge*  If  in  the  gibe  of  the  old  physician  about  "  putting 
drugs  of  which  we  know  little  into  a  body  of  which  we  know 
less/'  we  substitute  "food"  for  "drugs,"  such  a  statement 
would  need  some  qualification*  Physiologists  and  bio¬ 
chemists  between  them  have  built  up  a  very  elaborate  science 
of  nutrition,  and  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  feeding, 
our  primary  concern,  must  be  carried  on  scientifically  if  a 
high  standard  of  bodily  health  is  to  be  attained*  These 
specialist  workers  are  now  beginning  to  invade  the  kitchen, 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  "  tough  " 
meat,  an  investigation  in  which  all  will  take  an  interest* 

The  researches  on  food  and  nutrition  conducted  during 
the  Great  War,  during  the  days  of  "rationing,"  are  being 
followed  up  with  the  greatest  vigour,  an  example  of  good 
coming  out  of  evil*  Details  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
in  a  popular  work  like  this,  but  attention  may  be  called  to  a 
few  points  of  importance,  some  of  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  wireless  talks,  particularly  lucid  in  character  be  it 
said,  though  a  professional  biologist  is  hardly  a  good  judge* 
There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  technical  terms  differ  in  meaning  from  the 
same  words  as  used  by  the  general  public*  Among  these 
are  "pure,"  "impure,"  and  " impurities*"  As  employed  by 
chemists  the  two  latter  are  not  equivalent  to  "deleterious" 
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and  “deleterious  substances/'  as  so  often  supposed*  When 
a  chemist,  for  example,  speaks  of  “pure"  sugar  he  simply 
means  that  the  sample  so  described  is  sugar,  and  nothing 
else*  To  him  “impure"  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  means 
sugar  containing  substances  which  are  merely  not  sugar,  and 
these  “impurities"  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
possessing  noxious  characters*  Purity,  in  the  chemical  sense, 
does  not  involve  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  expression  “pure 
as  the  driven  snow,"  which  makes  one  think  of  Wordsworth's 
“snow-white  mountain  lamb*"  Out  of  all  this  has  arisen  a 
somewhat  absurd  craze  for  “pure  food,"  which  in  reality 
implies  freedom  from  injurious  adulterants,  such  as  alum  in 
bread,  or  an  excess  of  boracic  acid  in  preserved  foods*  And 
yet,  with  amusing  inconsistency,  the  pure  food  faddist  usually 
prefers  “impure"  brown  sugar  with  his  coffee,  though  taking 
“pure"  white  sugar  with  his  tea,  while  he  will  most  likely 
devour  with  delight  “golden"  pudding,  which  owes  its 
palatable  character  to  the  syrup  of  the  same  name,  which 
largely  consists  of  the  “impurities"  found  in  unrefined 
cane  sugar* 

Among  the  things  contained  in  the  much  maligned  natural 
impurities  of  food  are  some  of  those  essential  but  mysterious 
substances  everybody  has  heard  of  by  the  name  of  “  vitamins," 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  aptly  so  called,  for  they  are  the  very 
“alphabet  of  health*"  We  may  ultimately  get  to  Z,  or  even 
farther,  but  that  remains  to  be  done*  Here  may  be  given 
another  example  of  evil  arising  from  the  purity  craze*  The 
germs  (embryo  plants)  and  brown  investments  of  cereal  grains, 
such  as  wheat  and  rice,  contain  essential  vitamins,  but  in  the 
preparation  of  white  bread  both  are  removed*  Probably  this 
kind  of  bread  owes  its  popularity  to  the  fact  that  white  is  the 
purity  colour*  This  particular  predilection  is  ministered  to 
by  bleaching  with  the  aid  of  certain  chemicals,  and  so  long 
as  these  are  harmless  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it* 

Here  again  we  come  to  a  popular  prejudice  due  to  confusion 
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between  technical  and  ordinary  meanings  of  yet  another  word* 
As  D.  W.  Kent- Jones  says: 

A  “chemical”  to  the  lay  mind  means  some  weird  and  wonderful 
substance  which  is  very  powerful  in  its  action,  and  is  either  strongly 
corrosive  or  insidiously  (if  not  blatantly)  poisonous.  If  only  it  were 
more  widely  understood  that  flour  itself  is  a  mixture  of  very  complex 
“chemicals,”  the  prejudice  might  tend  to  disappear.  ( Modern  Cereal 
Chemistry ,  p.  166.) 

It  may  be  added  that  even  distilled  water  is  a  "chemical." 
There  can  be  no  possible  physiological  objection  to  eating 
unadulterated  white  bread  made  from  flour  bleached  by 
harmless  "chemicals,"  always  remembering  that  the  absent 
vitamins  must  be  added  to  your  food  in  some  other  way. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  of  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  becoming  a  brown-bread  faddist.  Wholemeal  bread  and 
certain  "germ  breads"  undoubtedly  have  the  advantage  o 
containing  vitamins,  and  a  reasonable  quantity  of  indigestible 
membrane  and  fibre  ("roughage")  promote  the  movements  of 
the  digestive  tube  (cp.  p.  194),  but  this  point  has  been  over¬ 
stressed;  in  any  case  a  mere  colour  test  is  fallacious.  Those 
who  yearn  for  the  dark,  heavy  farm-house  bread  of  "  the  good 
old  times" — its  keeping  properties  and  excellent  flavour  are 
admitted — are  also  apt  to  forget  that  what  suits  a  healthy  rural 
population  accustomed  to  hard  work  in  the  open  air  may  be 
less  desirable  for  sedentary  town  dwellers,  many  of  whom 
take  a  tram  or  'bus  for  a  few  hundred  yards  instead  of 
walking. 

The  case  of  rice  is  also  instructive,  because  it  first  threw 
light  on  the  vitamin  question.  It  was  long  ago  found  that 
certain  workers  in  the  East,  who  mainly  subsisted  on  this 
cereal,  were  attacked  by  a  disease  known  as  "  beriberi "  when 
fed  on  "polished"  grain  from  which  all  the  husk  had  been 
removed,  while  similar  workers  receiving  a  ration  of  unpolished 
rice  remained  healthy.  This  led  to  the  discovery  that 
beri  beri  patients  could  be  cured  either  by  putting  them  on 
the  same  diet  as  the  healthy  workers,  or  by  adding  an  extract 
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of  “  polishings  ”  to  the  polished  rice  they  were  taking.  The 
extract  obviously  contained  a  “something”  preventing  this 
particular  disease,  and  the  unknown  substance  was  subse¬ 
quently  called  Vitamin  B,  which  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  nervous  system. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  housewife  who  pays  more  for 
nice-looking  white  rice  (“polished”)  than  she  would  be 
charged  for  brownish  Indian  or  Burmese  rice,  to  which  part 
of  the  husk  (containing  Vitamin  B)  still  clings,  would  not 
only  save  her  pocket  but  get  better  value  by  giving  the 
latter  a  trial. 

Science  is  also  teaching  us  that  a  rational  diet  must  contain 
small  quantities  of  a  number  of  mineral  compounds,  of  which 
ordinary  table  salt  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Recent 
research  on  iodine  is  of  particular  interest.  This  element  is 
contained  in  the  reddish-brown  “tincture”  which  most  of 
us  have  used  for  disinfecting  cuts  or  abrasions.  Certain  soft 
structures  (glands)  in  the  body  manufacture  “  internal 
secretions,”  also  known  as  “chemical  messengers,”  or 
hormones ,  which  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  places  where 
they  have  work  to  do.  One  such  gland  is  the  thyroid ,  a 
small  fleshy  structure  situated  in  the  neck  in  front  of  the 
voice-box  (larynx).  When  abnormally  enlarged  the  result 
is  goitre,  known  in  this  country  as  “Derbyshire  neck.” 

The  thyroid  makes  an  internal  secretion  that  regulates  the 
process  of  nutrition,  and  is  partly  made  up  of  iodine.  It 
follows  that  if  our  bodies  are  to  be  properly  nourished  the 
thyroid  must  receive  a  regular  though  small  supply  of  iodine, 
which  must  therefore  be  present  in  our  food.  Otherwise 
perfect  health  is  not  possible.  Some  preparations  of  table 
salt  have  been  placed  on  the  market  which  contain  the 
requisite  amount. 

The  researches  on  iodine  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
were  by  way  of  giving  a  small  daily  ration  of  this  element  to 
domestic  animals,  and  the  results  are  rather  astonishing. 
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This  treatment,  for  example,  extends  the  effective  milking 
life  of  a  dairy  cow  for  two  years,  and  the  effective  egg-laying 
life  of  a  hen  for  one* 

Vitamins  and  iodine  have  been  given  as  examples  of  food 
constituents  only  necessary  in  very  small  amounts*  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  former,  which  cannot  be  detected  by 
ordinary  chemical  analysis;  indeed  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
mainly  based  on  physiological  experiment*  Captain  Cook, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  discovered  that  his  scurvy-ridden 
crews  could  be  cured  by  a  ration  of  lime-juice,  and  he  was 
content  to  leave  it  at  that*  We  now  know  why  his  treat¬ 
ment  was  so  effective*  He  was  giving  his  sailors  the  anti¬ 
scorbutic  Vitamin  C,  of  which  traces  are  present  in  the 
juices  of  fruits,  more  particularly  when  these  are  of  the 
citrous  kind  (lime,  lemon,  orange,  and  grape-fruit)*  There 
was  none  of  this  essential  substance  in  the  salt  junk  and 
weevily  biscuit  on  which  the  old-time  sailors  mainly  fed* 
Oddly  enough,  the  West  Indian  limes  of  to-day  are  said  to 
be  deficient  in  vitamin  C* 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  general 
public,  always  interested  in  scientific  matters,  sometimes 
attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  vitamins,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  written  and  broadcasted  during  recent 
years,  and  are  apt  to  entertain  the  erroneous  idea  that  they 
must  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  whereas  mere  traces 
amply  suffice*  When  the  diet  is  of  mixed  character,  always 
provided  it  includes  fresh  fruit,  green  vegetables,  and  new 
milk,  the  vitamins  will  look  after  themselves* 

So  far  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with  things  which 
make  up  a  very  small  part  of  our  food,  and  we  must  now 
turn  to  food-stuffs  that  are  required  in  considerable  amount* 
And  here  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  why  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  at  all*  There  are  two  reasons: 

1*  The  complicated  chemical  compounds  of  which  our 
bodies  are  composed  are  continually  breaking  down  into 
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simpler  ones,  and  may  be  regarded  as  immensely  elaborate 
machines  which  have  the  power  of  building  up  fresh  body 
substance  to  compensate  for  this  constant  wasting  away. 
The  body  in  fact  is  a  self -repairing  machine,  and  part  of  the 
food  is  used  for  making  the  necessary  repairs. 

Growth,  of  course,  means  increase  in  si^e  and  weight  until 
the  adult  condition  is  reached:  it  involves  the  manufacture 
of  additional  body  substance.  For  this  again  part  of  the 
food  is  used,  and  it  accounts  for  the  valiant  appetite  of  youth. 
Large  consumption  of  food  in  grown-ups  is  sometimes  a 
consequence  of  disease,  but  more  often  results  from  mere 
gluttony.  You  may  get  some  faint  idea  of  all  this  if  you  can 
imagine  a  magical  motor- cycle  capable  of  doing  its  own 
repairs  on  the  ration  supplied  while  still  working,  and 
further  able  to  grow  by  successive  stages  into  a  baby  two- 
seater,  an  ordinary  car,  and  a  car  de  luxe  of  maximum 
dimensions. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  food  taken  in,  however,  simply 
serves  as  fuel  for  generating  the  energy  necessary  for  all 
bodily  actions.  To  this  end  it  undergoes  a  process  of  slow 
combustion. 

The  fuel  supplied  to  motor  craft  plays  the  same  part,  but 
is  burnt  up  more  rapidly.  It  may  be  added  that  if  our 
digestive  organs  are  to  work  properly  the  food  must  have 
a  certain  bulk,  and  this  is  provided  by  vegetable  membranes 
and  fibres,  which  make  up  a  large  part  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  They  are  not  digested  by  human  beings  but,  as 
so-called  “roughage,”  help  to  distend  the  digestive  tube  to 
a  certain  extent,  thereby  promoting  the  muscular  movements 
of  that  tube  whereby  the  food  is  gradually  propelled  through 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

We  cannot  subsist  on  food  in  tabloid  form,  simply  because 
it  would  not  possess  the  necessary  bulk.  A  pharmaceutical 
chemist  well  known  to  the  author  once  pulled  the  leg  of  his 
porter  by  telling  him  that  in  the  near  future  we  should  live 
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entirely  on  tabloids*  The  reply  was:  “I  don't  think,  sir, 
I  should  enjoy  a  tabloid  of  beer !  ”  A  very  excellent  rejoinder, 
conveying  a  profound  truth* 

The  foodstuffs  necessary  for  repairs,  growth,  and  energy 
production  belong  to  three  categories:  (1)  Those  of  “ meaty" 
nature  named  proteins ,  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
lean  meat,  eggs,  and  cheese,  while  they  also  are  found  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  nuts,  pulses  (beans,  peas,  etc*),  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  wholemeal  bread  or  biscuits*  (2)  Sugar  and 
starch  (carbohydrates) ,  to  which  group  also  belongs  the 
substance  ( cellulose )  making  up  plant  membranes  and 
fibres,  and  required  as  u  roughage*''  (3)  Fats,  associated 
to  a  varying  degree  with  the  flesh  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  including  also  butter  and  cream;  to  which  must 
be  added  vegetable  oils,  abundantly  present  in  olives  and 
nuts* 

Proteins,  often  known  as  u  nitrogenous  ”  foodstuffs,  are 
essential  for  repairs  and  growth,  gelatine  being  an  exception* 
Carbohydrates  and  fats,  for  the  most  part,  are  slowly  burnt 
up  in  the  body  for  production  of  energy*  Unlike  proteins 
they  are  to  some  extent  stored  as  a  reserve  for  this  purpose* 
It  should  be  added  that  any  proteins  eaten  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  repairs  and  growth  are  also  employed 
for  energy  production* 

Science,  however,  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  only  wasteful 
and  expensive  to  use  proteins  for  this  purpose,  but  also 
positively  harmful,  for  it  overworks  some  of  our  internal 
organs,  especially  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  thus  may  result 
in  disease*  We  are  at  last  learning,  after  many  centuries, 
that  excessive  meat  eating  should  be  avoided,  especially 
by  those  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations*  It  appears 
to  have  begun  in  pre-Roman  days  when  the  rise  of  an 
export  trade  in  hides  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  meat  (see 
p.  51). 

Hence  arose  the  celebrated  national  song  written  by 
o 
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Richard  Leveridge  (1670-1758),  providing  excellent  propa¬ 
ganda  for  an  “Eat  More  Meat"  campaign: 

When  mighty  roast  beef  was  the  Englishman's  food. 

It  ennobled  our  hearts  and  enriched  our  blood. 

Our  fathers  of  old  were  robust,  stout,  and  strong. 

And  kept  open  house,  with  good  cheer  all  day  long. 

If  the  melodious  Richard  lived  up  to  this  sort  of  diet, 
including  no  doubt  a  corresponding  amount  or  potent  liquor, 
it  certainly  agreed  with  him  at  least,  for  he  survived  to  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-eight*  There  is  no  allusion  in  the  song 
to  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  of  course  the  sturdy  ruffians  of 
old  days  took  far  more  bodily  exercise  than  most  of  us  do  now. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet  is  indicated, 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  vegetable  proteins  are  difficult 
of  digestion;  and  should  dairy  products  and  eggs  be  admitted 
into  such  a  diet  undue  consumption  of  eggs  and  cheese  might 
be  just  as  bad  as  meat  excess* 

During  the  Great  War,  when  shortage  of  food  dictated  the 
strictest  economy,  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  research  was 
devoted  to  determining  the  minimum  “balanced  ration" 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  strength*  It 
was  found  convenient  to  work  this  out  in  terms  of  heat  units, 
large  calories ,  one  of  these  being  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilogram  of  distilled  water  by 
i°  C.,  or,  approximately,  35  oz*  by  i|°  F* 

For  an  average  adult  doing  moderate  work  the  daily  output 
of  energy  amounts  to  about  3000  calories,  which  can  be 
provided  by  a  daily  ration  of  3!  oz*  protein,  16  oz*  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  3 1  oz*  fat,  and  1  oz*  mineral  salts*  This  balanced 
scientific  allowance  of  dry  solids  has  to  be  increased  for  those 
doing  hard  physical  work,  which  may  mean  a  daily  output  of 
up  to  5000  calories,  or  even  more. 

Most  of  the  commodities  on  which  we  feed  are  of  complex 
chemical  nature,  and  knowing  their  composition  we  can 
make  up  an  actual  diet  fulfilling  the  necessary  requirements. 
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One  example  might  be:  lean  meat  §  lb.,  or  its  equivalent  in 
relatively  cheaper  fish,  say  1 1  large  or  2  small  fresh  herrings, 
or  a  rather  smaller  amount  of  cured  herrings;  bread  1  lb.; 
potatoes  1  o  lb.;  milk  §  pt. ;  and  fat  1  02. 

But  certain  additions  must  be  made  to  such  a  balanced 
diet:  a  reasonable  amount  of  green  vegetables  (soda  when 
used  in  cooking  them  destroys  the  vitamins),  part  for  choice 
as  salads,  and  fruit  (fresh  better  than  tinned),  to  secure 
vitamins  and  “  roughage  ";  also  table  salt,  preferably  contain¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  iodine  (see  p.  192).  The  calorie  craze  is  not 
commended.  The  writer  has  before  him  a  “Dietetic  Food 
List  for  those  who  wish  to  live  biologically/'  collected  from 
a  well-known  transatlantic  restaurant,  in  which  the  calorie 
value  of  each  item  is  stated  in  elaborate  detail,  and  your 
special  desires  in  that  way  can  be  met  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  Vitamin  contents  are  also  indicated. 

Here  is  one  way  of  securing  food  giving  1500  calories  and 
the  necessary  vitamins  (v— vitamins  present;  w=rich  in 
vitamins):  Vegetable  soup  (v)  (8  oz*)>  100;  chicken  pie  (7  oz.), 
500;  mashed  potatoes  (v)  (6  oz»)>  200;  buttered  beans  (4  oz*)> 
200;  wholemeal  bread  (v)  (2  oz.),  150;  butter  (vv)  (1  oz>)>  200; 
milk  (w)  (a  glass),  150.  (No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
check  these  data.)  Anything  that  gives  interest  to  a  meal 
promotes  digestion,  and  part  of  the  population,  perhaps 
mathematicians,  for  example,  may  enjoy  feeding  by  figures: 
an  ordinary  individual  would  probably  be  more  likely  to 
contract  indigestion  by  worrying  about  calories.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  over-eating  may  be  as  prejudicial  to 
health  as  excess  in  drinking. 

The  question  of  condiments  as  provocative  of  appetite 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous  chapter  (see  p.  26);  but 
the  old  adage,  “hunger  is  the  best  sauce,"  is  as  true  as  ever. 
An  increasing  number  of  the  population  are  beginning  to 
understand,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge, 
that  excessive  use  of  sauces  and  pickles  is  likely  to  set  up 
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digestive  trouble,  which  so  often  leads  to  serious  and  even 
fatal  disease*  Our  standard  of  health  and  ''expectation  of 
life”  are  higher  than  ever  they  were,  and  this  is  attributable 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  he  who 
indulges  too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  cannot  expect 
to  "keep  fit*” 

No  mention  has  so  far  been  made  of  beverages,  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  food,  taken  with  every  meal  in  varying 
quantity,  and  not  infrequently  between  meals*  Some  years 
ago,  when  suffering  from  a  fit  of  the  post-war  depression 
known  to  so  many  of  us,  the  writer  was  much  cheered  by 
catching  sight  in  a  shop  window  of  the  inscription  on  a 
well-known  post  card  then  just  published,  and  which  ran 
something  like  this:  "They  say  the  camel  can  go  for  six 
weeks  without  a  drink!  But  who  the  devil  wants  to  be  a 
camel?”  (We  know,  of  course,  that  this  supercilious  creature 
can  store  drink  in  his  interior*) 

This  very  frivolous  witticism  raises  the  question:  "Why 
need  we  drink?”  to  which  a  simple  answer  can  be  given* 
The  human  body  consists  mostly  of  water,  so  the  supply  must 
be  kept  up*  As  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  said:  "Even  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  comprises  59  per  cent  of  water” 
(Life,  p*  18)*  It  may  be  added  that  the  body  is  an  excessively 
complicated  laboratory,  and  the  chemical  reactions  con¬ 
tinually  going  on  within  it  would  be  impossible  were  water 
absent* 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  amount  of  water  in  solid  food, 
but  that  is  not  enough  and  must  be  supplemented  by  a  varying 
amount  of  beverages,  either  pure  water  or  "water  bewitched  ” 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  average  quantity  necessary*  Pro¬ 
fessor  T*  H*  Huxley  suggested  4  pints,  with  the  addition  of 
f  pint  of  milk  (which  is  87  per  cent  water  when  pure),  but 
many  of  us  would  consider  this  estimate  somewhat  high, 
while  a  Teuton  might,  perhaps,  desire  more  than  two  quarts 
of  liquor  of  some  sort  (apart  from  milk)  in  the  course  of  a  day* 
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The  further  question:  “What  shall  we  drink?”  requires 
some  courage  to  propound,  for  it  has  given  rise  to  more  eager 
and  even  embittered  controversies  than  any  other  contentious 
subject  outside  the  realm  of  theology*  Every  one  must 
judge  for  himself,  and  the  present  writer  can  only  supply  a 
few  undoubted  scientific  facts* 

Few  rest  content  with  pure  “  Adam's  ale,”  and  this  is  in 
consequence  adulterated  in  various  ways*  The  two  points 
of  view  regarding  the  chief  adulterant  were  long  ago  set 
forth  by  Longfellow  in  the  Golden  Legend *  Here  Prince 
Henry,  sitting  alone,  ill,  and  restless,  in  the  Castle  of  Vauts- 
berg  on  the  Rhine,  is  visited  by  Lucifer,  in  the  garb  of  a 
travelling  Physician,  who  extols  the  panacea  of  the  “Arabian 
Geber,”  the  Water  of  Life,  described  as: 

The  secret  that  so  long  had  hovered 
Upon  the  misty  verge  of  Truth, 

The  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Youth, 

Called  Alcohol  in  the  Arab  speech. 

Like  him  this  wondrous  lore  I  teach! 

Prince  Henry,  taking  very  kindly  to  the  Elixir,  imbibes 
somewhat  freely,  becomes  extremely  inebriated,  and  in  this 
deplorable  condition  has  a  second  visitor,  this  time  an  Angel, 
who  delivers  the  very  sensible  address : 

Touch  the  goblet  no  more! 

It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 
To  its  very  core! 

Its  perfume  is  the  breath 
Of  the  Angel  of  Death, 

And  the  light  that  within  it  lies 
Is  the  flash  of  his  evil  eyes. 

Beware!  Oh,  beware! 

For  sickness,  sorrow,  and  care 
All  are  there ! 

The  prince's  first  experience  of  “the  morning  after  the 
night  before”  was  far  from  happy,  and  he  was  hardly  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate  the  optimistic  sentiment  of  Henry 
Arthur  Jones's  Chevaleer :  “Let  the  orgies  of  the  previous 
night  serve  but  as  a  spur  to  the  toil  of  the  ensuing  day*” 
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The  evils  of  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  but  in  the  body  it  is  burnt  up  with  energy 
production,  just  as  it  can  be  used  for  fuel  in  a  machine,  and 
in  that  sense  is  a  food,  like  fat  and  sugar.  Furthermore, 
alcohol,  in  small  amounts,  is  of  very  wide  occurrence,  and 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  It  is  to  be  found  even  in  bread, 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  forty  loaves  contain  as  much 
alcohol  as  a  bottle  of  port  wine. 

In  classifying  beverages  these  are  usually  divided  into 
alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  little 
confusion  as  to  which  are  which.  Lemonade,  for  example, 
is  allowed  by  law  to  contain  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
and  stone  ginger  may  contain  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  while 
home-made  wines  and  cider  are  highly  intoxicating.  Brandy 
sauce  and  trifle  with  added  sherry  are  of  course  shunned  by 
all  total  abstainers. 

The  craving  for  alcohol  is  not  limited  to  civilized  nations, 
but  exists  among  most,  if  not  all,  semi-civilized  and  savage 
races,  who  make  a  great  variety  of  beverages  containing  it. 
Consumption  of  malt  liquor  is  still  a  marked  characteristic 
of  ourselves,  or  at  least  of  a  large  majority,  and  the  non¬ 
alcoholic  part  of  malt  liquor  possesses  indisputable  food  value. 

Our  chief  non-alcoholic  beverages  are  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  chocolate,  of  which  the  two  last  are  valuable  foods. 
Apart  from  additions  of  milk  and  sugar,  tea  and  coffee  have 
no  appreciable  food  value,  and  the  stimulus  they  provide,  and 
which  makes  them  popular,  is  due  to  a  compound  caffeine, 
belonging  to  the  poisonous  group  of  alkaloids,  which  includes 
such  things  as  strychnine.  A  similar  compound,  theobromine , 
is  found  in  chocolate  and  cocoa. 

Races  in  all  stages  of  civilization  crave  for  drugs  as  they 
do  for  alcohol,  and  the  non-alcoholic  beverages  just  named 
minister  to  that  craving.  The  value  and  virtues  of  tea  are 
set  forth,  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  way,  by  the  landlady  in 
George  Meredith's  Sandra  Belloni : 
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When— -my  goodness!  we  come  to  think  there  was  some  lived  before 
tea!  Why,  as  I  say  over  almost  every  cup  I  drink,  it  ain't  to  be  realized. 
It  seems  almost  wicked  to  say  it,  Sir  Purcy;  but  it's  my  opinion  there 
ain't  a  Christian  woman  who 's  not  made  more  of  a  Christian  through 
her  tea.  And  a  man  who  beats  his  wife — my  first  question  is,  44  Do  he 
take  his  tea  regular?"  For,  depend  upon  it,  that  man  is  not  a  tea- 
drinker  at  all ! 

Martin  Flack  and  Leonard  Hill,  the  physiologists,  say 
something  about  the  other  side  of  the  picture: 

When  prepared  properly — that  is,  when  infused  for  only  a  few 
minutes  and  then  poured  off — tea  is  free  from  injurious  effects,  but  the 
habit  of  taking  strong  tea  every  two  or  three  hours  of  the  day  is  to  be 
condemned  no  less  strongly  than  the  taking  of  alcohol.  ( Text-Book  of 
Physiology,  p.  366.) 

Another  physiologist,  W.  D.  Halliburton,  asserts  that 
caffeine  and  theobromine  are  poisonous: 

♦  .  .  and  used  in  excess,  even  in  the  form  of  infusions  of  tea  and 
coffee,  produce  over-excitement,  loss  of  digestive  power,  and  other 
disorders  well  known  to  physicians.  {Handbook  of  Physiology,  14th  ed., 
p.  490.) 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  decide  how  best  to  steer  a  safe  course 
between  the  Scylla  of  alcohol  and  the  Charybdis  of  alkaloids, 
but  plain  water,  when  free  from  deleterious  germs,  mineral 
waters,  and  unfermented  preparations  of  fruit  juices,  including 
real  lemonade  made  from  fresh  fruit,  all  quench  the  thirst 
and  provide  the  necessary  liquid  for  physiological  purposes. 
Besides,  there  is  always  fresh  milk,  a  somewhat  neglected 
beverage  in  this  country  (but  not  in  the  United  States), 
which  is  not  only  highly  nutritious  but  possesses  a  delicate 
flavour,  though  this  is  not  improved  by  the  pasteurizing 
process  by  which  disease  germs  are  eliminated.  Milk  is, 
indeed,  so  important  an  article  of  diet,  that  no  apology  is 
made  for  adding  a  little  about  it. 

We  all  know  that,  as  taken  from  its  natural  source,  this 
invaluable  liquid  is  a  perfect  and  ideal  food  for  babies,  and 
cows'  milk  plays  an  important  part  in  the  feeding  of  infants 
''brought  up  by  hand."  The  percentage  composition  of 
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good  average  cows'  milk  is  as  follows:  water,  87*3;  protein, 
3-5;  butter  fat,  4-0;  milk  sugar  (lactose),  4-5;  and  mineral 
salts,  07*  Traces  of  the  necessary  vitamins  are  also  present, 
though  these  are  largely  if  not  entirely  destroyed  by  boiling 
with  exposure  to  air*  But  if  air  is  excluded  this  does  not 
happen,  at  any  rate  not  to  the  same  extent,  when  milk  is 
heated  to  the  same  temperature,  and  such  exclusion  takes 
place  in  the  processes  commonly  used  in  the  tinned  milk 
industry*  It  is  now  conceded  that  these  artificially  prepared 
products  contain  vitamins  to  a  satisfactory  amount,  though 
fresh  milk  is  preferable,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  same 
is  true  for  other  kinds  of  food* 

Some  remarkable  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  young 
boys  were  made  by  Dr*  Corry  Mann  in  192 1-2,  and  the 
results  were  afterwards  published  in  a  Special  Report 
(No*  105)  of  the  Medical  Research  Council*  The  following 
quotation  is  taken  from  the  summary  of  that  Report  in  the 
Lancet  x 

While  the  importance  of  milk  as  an  item  in  the  diet  of  children  has 
long  been  recognized,  it  is  nevertheless  startling  to  learn  that  the 
addition  of  one  pint  of  milk  a  day  to  a  diet  which  by  itself  satisfied  the 
appetite  of  growing  boys  could  convert  an  average  annual  gain  of 
weight  of  3-85  lb*  per  boy  into  one  of  6-98  lb*  per  boy,  and  an  average 
increase  of  height  from  1-84  inches  per  boy  to  2*63  inches  per  boy,  and 
that  coincident  with  this  striking  increase  in  weight  and  height  the  boys 
were  “obviously  more  fit  than  those  in  the  other  groups.” 

These  important  results  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
other  workers,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  apply  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  as  might  have  been  expected*  But  when 
we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  milk  as  a  beverage  (and 
food)  for  adults,  a  certain  amount  of  unfounded  prejudice 
will  be  found  to  exist,  partly,  perhaps,  because  we  are  familiar 
with  the  expression  "milk  for  babes,"  and  the  contemptuous 
word  "milksop*"  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  individuals 
with  whom  fresh  milk,  taken  as  a  beverage,  really  does  not 
agree,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions* 
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The  fact  that  milk  is  a  liquid  is  apt  to  make  us  forget  that 
it  must  be  highly  nutritious,  since  butter  and  cheese  are 
made  from  it,  and  to  this  must  be  added  that  half  a  pint  is 
equal  in  food-value  to  nearly  J  lb,  lean  meat,  4  eggs,  over 

1  lb,  chicken,  or  nearly  \  lb,  fish,  all  more  expensive  com¬ 
modities,  Even  dear  milk  is  cheap  food. 

Some  striking  facts  emerge  from  the  statistics  regarding 
milk  consumption  per  head  per  day  in  our  own  and  some 
other  countries.  While  the  figure  for  England  and  Wales 
is  slightly  over  J  pt,,  that  for  the  United  States  is  1  pt,, 
Scandinavian  countries  are  well  over  this  (Sweden,  pt,), 
while  Switzerland  heads  the  list  with  not  far  short  of 

2  pts. 

We  are,  however,  beginning  to  appreciate  milk  and  other 
“soft  drinks,”  and  the  American  soda  fountain,  which 
includes  “milk  shakes”  among  its  many  delights,  has  in 
all  probability  come  to  stay. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p,  189)  that  the  question 
of  tough  meat  is  now  being  scientifically  investigated,  and 
here  a  few  details  may  be  given.  The  work  is  going  on  in 
the  Household  Arts  Department  of  King's  College  (London), 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  So  far  it  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  experiments  on  the  effect  of  “hanging”  beef  for 
varying  times  on  the  characters  that  have  to  do  with  edibility. 
It  appears  that  the  tenderness  of  meat  which  has  been  hung 
for  ten  days  at  a  temperature  of  41 0  F,  is  increased  by 
10  per  cent,  while  hanging  for  seventeen  days  at  the  same 
temperature  makes  it  31  per  cent  more  tender.  The  flavour 
remains  unchanged,  and  the  beef  becomes  more  juicy. 

This  seems  extremely  promising,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  work  may  be  continued  and  its  results  practically 
applied.  The  disappearance  of  the  tough  beefsteak  would 
indeed  be  a  blessing,  and  might  prove  to  be  only  the  beginning 
of  a  most  beneficent  campaign. 
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Extremely  valuable  scientific  work  with  a  direct  bearing 
on  food,  but  of  quite  another  kind,  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  Low  Temperature  Research  Station  at  Cambridge,  and 
at  other  centres.  It  is  concerned  with  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  cold  storage  to  the  preservation  in  good 
condition  of  all  kinds  of  perishable  food,  such  as  meat,  fish, 
dairy  products,  and  fresh  fruit.  Considering  how  largely 
the  relatively  over-populated  United  Kingdom  depends  on 
food  of  the  kind,  imported  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  matter  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  subject  is  no  new  one,  and  we  already  possess  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  refrigerative  methods — freezing,  brine 
freezing,  and  chilling,  which  have  been  employed  for  years 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  considerable  success,  as  attested,  for 
example,  by  the  much-esteemed  Canterbury  lamb  from  New 
Zealand,  and,  to  take  a  much  more  recent  case,  Australian 
eggs,  which  the  writer  heard  highly  praised  not  long  since 
(the  winter  of  1929-30)  by  a  Lancashire  provision-dealer  in  a 
large  way  of  business.  South  African  eggs,  which  have  to 
undergo  a  shorter  sea  passage,  are  also  increasingly  appre¬ 
ciated.  But  there  is  much  to  be  found  out,  and  to  do  it 
requires  workers  of  the  highest  possible  scientific  ability, 
using  complicated  and  expensive  apparatus. 

Meat,  dairy  products,  fish,  and  fruit,  must  all  be  treated 
differently,  and,  further,  commodities  in  the  same  class  vary 
considerably  in  their  requirements.  Apples  and  peaches, 
for  instance,  are  quite  different  propositions.  Cold  is  not 
the  only  factor  involved,  for  ventilation  has  to  be  considered, 
especially  where  eggs  and  fruit  are  concerned,  for  these  are 
still  living  and  breathing. 

Space  prevents  more  than  an  allusion  to  some  of  the  other 
kinds  of  food  research  now  in  progress,  and  which  cover  a 
wide  field.  The  National  Institute  for  Research  in  Dairying 
at  Reading  is  busily  engaged  with  the  kind  of  work  indicated 
by  its  name;  the  Lister  Institute  is  concerned  with  the 
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question  of  vitamins  in  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dairy  produce; 
quality  in  eggs  is  being  studied  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College;  and  the  University  of  British  Columbia  has  under¬ 
taken  research  on  cheese  ripening.  Particularly  interesting 
work  on  the  methods  of  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  Chipping  Campden  station  (Glos). 
It  began  during  the  war,  and  was  to  some  extent  in¬ 
spired  by  the  very  excellent  courses  of  instruction  provided 
for  country  teachers  in  Sweden,  where  children  in  rural 
districts  bring  wild  fruits  and  all  sorts  of  garden  products  to 
school,  where  they  make  them  into  jams,  jellies,  fruit  syrups, 
and  so  forth,  for  winter  use.  All  this  is  done  in  school  time, 
and  the  pupils  can  either  bring  their  own  bottles,  jars,  etc., 
with  them,  or  buy  these  receptacles  at  cost  price. 

The  researches  so  far  mentioned  all  deal  directly  with 
foods  of  various  kind,  but  an  immense  amount  of  scientific 
work  is  going  on  all  over  the  Empire,  as  in  most  other  countries 
(more  especially  in  the  United  States),  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  total  amount  of  food  available.  This  is 
becoming  increasingly  necessary,  for  the  land  area  of  the 
globe  is  limited,  while  the  population  is  steadily  growing, 
in  spite  of  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  birth  control.  Indeed, 
according  to  one  calculation,  the  maximum  population  the 
land  can  support  will  be  reached  in  a.d.  2100. 

Our  oldest  and  most  notable  research  centre  is  the  Roth- 
amsted  Experimental  Station  (Harpenden,  Herts),  founded 
in  1843,  which  is  the  pioneer  among  all  institutions  of  the 
kind,  and  is  constantly  visited  by  experts  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  first  became  famous  when  the  founder.  Sir 
John  Lawes,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  English  farming 
by  inventing  the  first  “artificial”  manure,  superphosphate 
of  lime,  and  wheat  has  been  continuously  grown  in  one  of 
its  fields  from  the  year  of  foundation.  The  large  staff  are 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  important  work :  the  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology  of  the  soil;  manures  (“artificial”  farmyard 
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manure  has  been  invented) ;  weeds,  insect  pests,  crop  diseases 
of  fungoid,  bacterial,  and  virus  nature;  and  statistics* 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  in  detail  the  research 
at  other  centres,  and  it  must  suffice  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  points*  Particularly  outstanding  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  are  the  wheat-breeding  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Sir  Ronald  Biffen,  as  recently  the  making  of  ''Yeo¬ 
man/'  from  which  an  " All-British  Loaf"  can  be  made;  while 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  much  valuable  work  has  been 
done  in  agricultural  engineering,  as,  for  example,  with  regard 
to  the  better  drainage  of  soils*  At  Aberystwyth  problems 
regarding  the  improvement  of  grass  land  are  being  studied 
intensively* 

We  have  Imperial  Bureaux  of  Mycology  and  Entomology, 
concerned  respectively  with  fungoid  and  insect  pests*  In 
the  latter  field  of  investigation  particular  interest  attaches  to 
experiments  on  the  breeding  of  the  parasites  which,  in  nature, 
keep  down  the  number  of  injurious  insects*  Improvements 
of  farm  stock  are  the  subject  of  research  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh;  and  Harper  Adam  College  (Salop)  is  more 
particularly  concerned  with  the  feeding  and  improvement 
of  poultry* 

Canada  has  long  been  in  possession,  like  the  U*S*A*,  of 
a  chain  of  Experimental  Agricultural  Stations,  centreing  in 
the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa*  The  story  of  Canadian 
wheat,  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Dominion  have  been 
founded,  is  no  less  than  romantic*  Two  points  must  be 
emphasised  before  saying  a  little  about  it:  (i)  Wheat  is  not 
native  to  America  (see  p*  19),  and  the  kinds  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  this  country  require  a  longer  time  for  ripening 
than  is  afforded  by  the  short  hot  summer  of  Canada* 
During  the  later  decades  of  last  century  many  attempts  were 
made  by  cross-breeding  and  selection  to  make  suitable 
early- maturing  varieties*  The  best  kind  immediately  result¬ 
ing  from  these  early  efforts  was  Red  Fife,  named  after  David 
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Fife,  a  Scottish  pioneer  farmer  of  Canada  West  (now  Ontario), 
who  raised  it  about  1842,  using  a  packet  of  grain  received 
from  Scotland*  (2)  The  methods  employed  by  plant- 
breeders  prior  to  1900,  before  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Mendel 
was  rediscovered,  were  somewhat  haphazard,  and  success  was 
largely  a  matter  of  “luck,”  aided  by  that  curious  intuition 
which  some  breeders  appear  to  possess*  The  application  of 
Mendelian  principles  has  substituted  certainty  for  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  rendered  possible,  given  time  and  patience,  such 
remarkable  results  as  those  attained  by  Biffen  and  many 
others*  (At  the  Scottish  Plant-breeding  Station,  for  example, 
a  new  kind  of  oat,  “Elder,”  with  particularly  stiff  straw,  has 
been  produced*) 

A  Cereal  Division  was  set  up  at  Ottawa  in  1903,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  Dr*  Charles  E*  Saunders,  the  first  Dominion 
Cerealist,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  at  that  time  Mendelian 
methods  were  beginning  to  find  favour*  The  year  is  notable 
for  the  first  isolation  of  the  celebrated  “Marquis”  wheat, 
now  grown  on  a  colossal  scale  in  the  prairie  provinces*  It 
started  with  a  cross  made  by  Dr*  A*  P*  Saunders  in  1892 
between  Hard  Red  Calcutta  and  Red  Fife,  and  has  now 
largely  superseded  the  latter,  being  more  productive  and 
ripening  sooner,  and  has  earned  for  Canada  the  name  of 
“Granary  of  the  Empire*”  More  recently,  a  wheat  called 
“Garnet”  has  been  made,  and  as  this  matures  from  five  to 
twelve  days  earlier  than  Marquis  it  can  be  grown  a  hundred 
miles  or  even  more  farther  north,  thus  rendering  possible  a 
large  expansion  of  the  “Granary*”  It  would  take  us  too  far 
to  speak  of  still  other  new  kinds  with  valuable  characters  of 
their  own* 

Among  other  developments  may  be  mentioned  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Australia  of  an  organisation  for  carrying  out 
entomological  research  on  a  large  scale;  the  foundation  of 
the  Cawthron  Institute  in  New  Zealand  to  study  entomo¬ 
logical  control  of  noxious  weeds,  and  increasing  facilities  in 
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that  Dominion  for  plant-breeding  and  seed-testing;  and 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  Onderstepoort  Veterinary 
Research  Station  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  mav  be 
added  that  researches  like  those  in  which  the  Rowett  Institute 
at  Aberdeen  is  specializing  (the  effect  of  certain  mineral 
deficiencies  in  soils  and  pasture  on  livestock)  are  also  being 
pursued  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  immense  importance  of  our  “tropical  farm”  is  fully 
realized,  and  problems  relating  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
agriculture  and  horticulture  are  the  subject  of  investigation 
in  the  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  (Trinidad), 
and  the  Amani  Institute  (Tanganyika  Territory),  while  a 
similar  centre  of  research  is  being  set  up  in  Northern 
Australia.  Much  valuable  scientific  work  of  varied  nature 
is  also  being  conducted  in  India. 

In  the  above  and  many  other  ways  we  are  endeavouring 
to  improve  the  crops  and  livestock  of  the  Empire,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  food  produced,  and  to  reduce  the  serious 
wastage  due  to  the  toll  taken  by  insect  and  other  animal 
pests,  and  to  control  the  diseases  caused  by  plants  of  fungoid 
nature,  bacteria,  and  certain  microscopic  animals  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  flies.  It  is  only  by  pursuing  such  investigations 
with  increasing  intensity  that  we  can  hope  to  cope  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  feeding  an  ever-increasing  population. 

But  it  is  possible  to  succeed  too  well,  and  we  are  just  now 
(1931)  grappling  with  the  serious  economic  problems  created 
by  over-production  of  wheat  and  sugar. 
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FOOD  AND  COOKERY  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

The  wonderful  progress  made  by  science  during  the  second 
half  of  last  century  has  been  followed  by  achievements  of 
even  more  remarkable  nature,  and  we  may  confidently  expect 
further  advances.  Electric  lighting,  heating,  and  bells  have 
not  only  enhanced  the  amenities  of  the  dining-room,  but  also 
invaded  the  kitchen,  where  cooking  by  electricity  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  a  commonplace  if  and  when  cheap  u  power  ” 
becomes  available.  Wireless  and  aviation,  by  their  conquest 
of  time  and  space,  are  beginning  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  distribution  of  commodities,  a  matter  of  which  the 
importance  becomes  more  and  more  urgent  for  a  world  with 
a  limited  land  area  and  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 

Something  must  now  be  said  about  modern  British  cookery, 
and  here  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  Ellwanger, 
writing  in  1902,  remarked: 

Strictly  speaking,  there  exists  as  yet  no  general  high-class  English 
or  American  cuisine,  beyond  the  natural  alimentary  resources  of  these 
countries,  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  foreign  cooks.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  lack,  both  in  England  and  America,  of  a  proper  understanding  of 
sauces,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  on  the  score  of  their  appe¬ 
tizing  qualities,  the  variety  they  impart  to  the  flavour  of  viands,  and, 
where  the  properties  of  the  numerous  seasonings  and  condiments  are 
thoroughly  understood,  the  beneficent  effect  they  lend  to  digestion. 
( The  Pleasures  of  the  Table,  pp.  248-9.) 

It  is  now  pretty  nearly  thirty  years  since  this  opinion  was 
expressed,  and  even  then  it  was  somewhat  extreme.  The 
present  writer,  though  not  qualified  to  speak  for  America, 
ventures  to  assert  that  Britain  possesses  a  high-class  and  very 
characteristic  system  of  cookery.  Our  “  natural  alimentary 
resources"  are  supplemented,  far  more  than  was  possible 
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a  generation  ago,  by  an  almost  unlimited  range  of  Empire 
products,  to  say  nothing  about  those  of  foreign  origin.  It 
is  still  true,  however,  that  many  of  our  more  ambitious  efforts 
are  still  dominated  by  “ foreign  cooks/'  though  they  need  not 
be,  and  that  apart  from  these  eminent  chefs  our  knowledge 
of  sauces  and  seasonings  is  often  limited. 

This  is  partly  because  we  prefer  honest,  straightforward 
dishes  to  foreign  “kickshaws.”  Our  grill-rooms  and  “cold 
tables”  are  unsurpassed,  while  many  of  our  national  dishes 
cannot  be  beaten,  though  feeble  imitations  of  some  of  them 
may  be  encountered  in  foreign  countries  and  restaurants. 

The  late  Lord  Avebury  and  others  long  ago  published 
lists  of  the  “Hundred  Best  Books,”  and  it  might  well  be 
worth  while  to  compile  a  list  of  the  “Hundred  Best  British 
Dishes”  (using  the  word  “dish”  in  the  widest  sense,  and 
including  some  uncooked  commodities).  Here  is  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  same:  “Native”  oysters;  turtle  soup  (first 
enjoyed  in  Bristol,  not  London),  mutton  broth  and  Scotch 
broth:  Severn  salmon  and  lampreys,  red  mullet,  grilled 
herring;  sirloin  of  beef,  boiled  calf's  head,  saddle  of  mutton, 
roast  sucking-pig;  tripe  and  onions,  bubble  and  squeak; 
grouse  (our  very  own  native  game-bird),  game  pie;  Ayles¬ 
bury  duck;  asparagus  and  new  potatoes  (from  Cornwall); 
Christmas  pudding  and  mince  pies;  hot-house  pines,  English 
apples  (say  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin),  Somerset 
strawberries  with  West  Country  clotted  cream;  mature 
Stilton,  Cheddar,  or  Cheshire  cheese;  and  so  on. 

Who  first  combined  mint  sauce  with  lamb. 

The  dumpling  with  the  silverside. 

And  wrought  from  suet  and  from  jam 
The  roly-poly  in  his  pride? 

Their  names  are  lost,  but  still  they  tower 
High  on  the  list  of  souls  inspired. 

Those  men  who  taught  us  to  devour 
The  gracious  meals  that  to  this  hour 
Leave  nought  to  be  desired. 

(Quoted  by  kind  permission  from  “Algol”), 
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France  is  usually  admitted  to  lead  the  world  in  high-class 
cookery  of  a  certain  elaborated  kind,  though  Sweden,  with 
good  reason,  might  not  agree,  and  America  would  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  from 
Stuart  times  onward  our  moneyed  classes,  though  not  the 
majority  of  the  community,  have  looked  to  France  for 
guidance  in  matters  gastronomic.  “Kitchen  French ”  for 
things  in  that  line  almost  seems  to  be  regarded  as  indispen¬ 
sable. 

At  the  top  of  a  food  programme  we  nearly  always  read 
“Menu,”  though  “Bill  of  Fare”  is  far  more  expressive  and 
thoroughly  English.  It  may  be  argued  that  “Menu”  is  a 
fully  established  loan-word,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  adopting 
Gallic  camouflage  in  the  description  of  our  national  dishes, 
a  practice  that  is  partly  responsible  for  the  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  do  not  possess  our  own  system  of  cookery. 

We  should  have  at  least  expected  the  London  City  Guilds 
or  Livery  Companies,  with  their  wonderful  records  that 
enshrine  so  much  of  our  history,  to  favour  the  mother-tongue 
when  describing  the  many  good  things  put  before  their 
guests  at  banquets.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  The  writer  has  before 
him  the  alluring  programme  for  a  feast  recently  given  by  one 
of  these  Worshipful  Companies,  of  course  headed  “Menu.” 
Under  this  we  find,  among  other  things,  “  Huitres,”  “  Tortue 
Claire,”  “Saumon,”  “Selle  d'Agneau,”  “Pommes  Nou- 
velles,”  “Canetons,”  “Jambon  de  York,”  and  “Asperges.” 
Are  oysters,  turtle  soup,  salmon,  saddle  of  mutton, 
ducks,  York  ham,  and  asparagus,  made  more  delicious 
by  masquerading  in  this  fancy  dress? 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  sufficient  to  rest  content 
with  the  very  sincere  alcoholic  compliment  paid  to  our 
valiant  former  ally  implied  by  the  names  of  some  items 
discreetly  inscribed  in  smaller  print  by  the  side  of  the 
solid  viands.  Champagne:  Deuts  Gelderman,  1917;  Bur¬ 
gundy:  Chambertin;  Claret:  Chateau  Margaux,  1917.  Of 
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course  it  is  not  suggested  that  certain  well-known  French 
expressions,  such  as  “Hors  d'CEuvres,"  should  be  replaced, 
as  a  matter  of  national  pride.  But  perhaps  the  example  is 
unfortunate,  for  “  Tit-bits  "  after  all  would  convey  still  better 
the  idea  of  a  selection  of  toothsome  appetizers.  However, 
we  do  not  toast  “  Le  Roi  "  before  smoking,  and  that  is  always 
something. 

Even  those  who  may  disagree  with  the  contention  just 
put  forward  must  admit  what  may  be  called  the  “soup 
farce/'  familiar  to  us  all.  You  go  to  some  good  restaurant 
to  take  dinner,  and  find  a  couple  of  soups  designated  by 
elegant  French  names,  sometimes  lending  spurious  distinc¬ 
tion  to  dull  realities.  The  waiter,  however,  ignores  these 
subtleties,  and  simply  asks:  “Thick  or  clear,  sir?" 

We  now  reach  the  exceedingly  important  question  as  to 
where  we  now  stand  in  the  matter  of  British  cookery,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  domestic  kind.  Although  we  have 
many  excellent  and  unsurpassable  British  dishes,  these  are 
verily  naught  unless  skilfully  cooked.  Public  banquets  and 
feasts,  together  with  the  meals  served  at  numerous  high- 
class  hotels  and  restaurants,  are  usually  prepared  with  high 
culinary  skill,  thanks  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  to 
“foreign  cooks."  It  is  also  true  that  the  simple  and  cheap 
lunches  obtainable  at  the  many  “tea-shops"  which  are  now 
a  distinctive  feature  of  social  life  in  urban  centres,  leave  little 
to  be  desired,  thanks  to  a  wonderful  system  representing 
almost  the  last  word  in  efficient  organization.  But  after  all 
most  of  our  meals  are  taken  at  home,  and  the  present 
standard  of  home  cookery  in  average  cases  might  well  be 
improved. 

This  is  not  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  for  learning  this 
all-important  craft,  for  many  admirable  Schools  of  Cookery 
exist,  and  domestic  economy,  including  cookery,  is  taught 
efficiently  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  The  recognition 
of  its  essential  value  is  one  of  the  most  promising  features  of 
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our  present  educational  system*  There  are  also  plenty  of 
books,  some  quite  cheap,  which  contain  clear  instructions, 
but  as  the  present  writer  cannot  himself  cook  he  refrains 
from  giving  a  long  list.  Those  who  desire  such  information 
can  obtain  it  from  the  editorial  staffs  of  well-known  women's 
serials,  or  the  expert  editors  of  the  “Woman's  Page"  in  many 
newspapers. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  recipes,  of  which  vast  numbers 
are  to  be  found  in  innumerable  cookery  books,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  periodicals,  including  the  daily  press*  Some  of 
the  most  attractive  are  those  by  W*  Teignmouth  Shore,  who 
is  a  practical  expert  of  no  mean  order,  and  published  under 
the  head  of  “Cookery  Nook"  in  the  Morning  Post *  The 
same  authority  has  recently  put  out  a  book  of  arresting 
quality  called  Dinner  Building , 

A  very  attractive  but  much  older  book  (1895),  by  the  late 
George  Augustus  Sala,  another  practical  expert,  is  The 
Thorough  Good  Cook — A  Series  of  Chats  on  the  Culinary 
Art  and  900  Recipes .  This  is  designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  the  recipes  are 
gleaned  from  many  countries.  Apart  from  the  culinary 
value  of  this  work,  the  three  “Prefaces,"  and  racy  “Chats" 
possess,  as  might  be  expected,  a  high  degree  of  literary 
excellence,  and  make  particularly  good  reading*  The 
author,  who  excludes  French  names  wherever  possible, 
thus  explains  his  aim  to  the  “Lady  of  the  House"  (she 
before  whom  even  the  anecdotal  bishop  was  but  as  a  worm, 
according  to  the  anecdotal  boy) : 

That  which  I  have  tried  to  do  has  been  to  tell  the  culinary  artist,  in 
the  plainest  English  at  my  command,  how  the  dish  is  to  be  made;  and 
I  have  been  able  to  make  the  English  all  the  plainer,  either  because 
I  can  cook  the  dish  myself,  or  have  seen  it  cooked  over  and  over  again 
by  experts  in  the  art. 

The  letter  which  follows,  and  is  addressed  to  an  even 
more  important  person,  “Mrs*  Cook,"  begins  “My  good 
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soul/'  and  is  full  of  wisdom  flavoured  with  humour*  It 
will  suffice  to  quote  what  is  said  about  omelettes: 

Again,  my  good  friend,  I  do  most  earnestly  entreat  you  to  study 
well  that  which  I  have  written  about  omelettes,  a  delicious  dainty  which 
not  one  English  cook  out  of  fifty  knows  how  to  prepare  properly. 
Always  bear  this  golden  rule  in  mind — that  flour  should  never  be  used 
in  making  an  omelette ;  and  that  milk  should  be  as  rigorously  excluded . 
Eggs  are  cheap  enough.  [This  is  less  true  now.]  Practise  making 
omelettes  whenever  you  have  the  opportunity,  and  induce  your 
employers  to  have  savoury  omelettes  for  breakfast  and  sweet  omelettes 
at  dinner. 

What  advances  have  been  made  in  home  cookery  during 
the  present  century  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  We  are 
pretty  certainly  more  moderate  in  eating  as  well  as  drinking 
than  was  the  case  in  pre-war  times,  but  this  is  no  proof  of 
better  cookery,  for  daintily  prepared  dishes  are  so  attractive 
that  they  may  tempt  us  to  undue  consumption.  No  single 
individual  is  really  competent  to  express  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  so  complex  a  question,  for  the  memory  of  past 
meals  cannot  but  be  dim,  and  is  therefore  an  unreliable 
standard  by  which  to  judge  present  ones. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  however,  that  for  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  keener  interest  in  cookery,  as  attested, 
more  particularly,  by  the  success  of  the  wireless  talks  to 
housewives,  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  our  numerous 
"women's  institutes"  in  this  among  many  other  matters 
belonging  to  the  sphere  of  domestic  economy. 

Keeping  home  cookery  in  mind,  a  brief  review  of  "  courses  " 
will  now  be  given,  indicating  merits  and  demerits,  and  offering 
suggestions,  for  what  they  may  be  worth.  Before  considering 
these  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  fresh  commo¬ 
dities  are  better  than  those  which  have  been  preserved.  The 
art  of  preserving  has  now  reached  so  high  a  degree  of 
perfection,  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  United  States, 
that  all  sorts  of  delectable  food  can  be  obtained  in  tins,  jars, 
and  bottles,  ready  cooked,  or  only  wanting  "hotting  up." 
Other  kinds  of  food,  though  not  cooked,  are  "cured,"  We 
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are  all  apt  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  time¬ 
saving  devices  are  often  a  temptation  in  these  days  when 
cheap  forms  of  amusement,  particularly  the  “pictures,”  are 
exceedingly  prevalent  and  no  less  popular* 

Tinned  foods  and  the  like  have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  household  economy,  especially  by  way  of  imparting  variety 
to  meals,  and  in  emergencies,  as  when  friends  unexpectedly 
“drop 'in,”  but  they  should  be  kept  in  their  place,  and  not 
allowed  to  usurp  the  legitimate  province  of  fresh  foods*  It 
must,  of  course,  be  admitted,  that  some  things,  such  as 
sardines,  only  live  in  tins*  As  to  “cured”  foods,  the  writer 
has  in  his  mind  the  case  of  a  ham*  Once  boiled,  a  lot  of 
time  may  be  saved  by  using  it  as  the  -chief  breakfast  dish* 
But  think  of  the  case  of  a  large  ham  for  a  small  family*  It 
may  be  greatly  appreciated  once  or  twice,  but  as  time  goes 
on  and  the  bone  is  approached  the  meat  may  be  “sweeter,” 
but  the  temper  of  the  eater  is  not,  and  this  has  a  very  bad 
effect  on  digestion,  which  depends  so  much  on  a  state  of 
cheerfulness* 

Soup  and  broth,  to  make  a  beginning,  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  England,  though  they  are  in  Scotland,  as  a 
pleasing  beginning  to  a  dinner,  and  even  when  they  are  liked 
there  is  often  a  marked  tendency  to  fall  back  on  tinned  and 
dried  preparations*  Excellent  though  some  of  these  may  be, 
they  are  not  comparable  to  the  home-made  article,  though 
for  certain  kinds  this  is  not  procurable*  Turtle  from  the 
West  Indies,  for  instance,  and  the  particularly  nice  New 
Zealand  “Toheroa,”  prepared  from  a  kind  of  clam* 

Moreover,  there  is  frequently  a  lack  of  judgment  in  the 
addition  of  condiments*  Sala  (cp*  p*  21 3),  in  his  epistle  to 
“Mrs*  Cook,”  offers  extremely  wise  counsel: 

Always  be  easy  with  the  pepper  castor ,  especially  in  making  soup *  A 
dish  too  highly  peppered  is  hopelessly  spoilt*  If  a  little  more  seasoning 
is  required,  what  are  the  salt,  the  pepper,  and  the  mustard  on  the  table 
for,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  flavour?  Remember  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  dinner  begins  with  soup.  If  the  first  dish  is  a 
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failure  and  our  tongues  are  smarting  from  the  over-fiery  soup,  we  are 
very  apt  to  lose  our  temper  for  the  rest  of  the  repast. 

To  be  easy  with  the  salt  is  equally  important,  for  a  briny 
beginning  augurs  ill  for  an  auspicious  ending. 

Our  fish  cookery  is  somewhat  variable,  for  though  the 
grilled  and  fried  products  are  often  admirable,  especially 
where  whitebait,  herring,  trout,  and  real  soles  are  concerned, 
the  boiled  is  too  often  sodden  and  tasteless,  and  our  fish- 
sauces  lack  variety.  It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  fish  is 
becoming  more  popular,  and  its  food-value  better  realized. 
Fried-fish  shops  appear  to  enjoy  increasing  patronage,  and 
many  housewives  might  adopt  with  advantage  the  method 
of  immersing  fishes  in  boiling  oil  employed  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments.  Fillets  of  even  such  an  inferior  flat-fish  as  plaice 
are  thereby  rendered  crisp  and  appetizing.  Probably  this 
partly  accounts  for  the  extreme  popularity  of  plaice,  and  it 
is  even  alleged  that  when  there  is  a  temporary  shortage  they 
may  be  replaced  by  soles,  though  not  then  called  by  their 
proper  name. 

The  “Eat  More  Fish"  campaign,  with  justice,  emphasizes 
that  our  tastes  are  too  conservative,  and  that  many  excellent 
fishes  swim  in  the  sea  besides  salmon,  turbot  and  sole,  little 
inferior  to  these  and  very  much  cheaper.  Herring,  once  a 
“royal”  fish,  is  worthy  of  a  higher  place  in  our  esteem  than 
it  occupies,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
bones,  though  with  a  little  patience  these  can  be  removed 
quite  easily,  while  the  small  ones  are  dissolved  altogether  by 
sousing.  Rolled  herrings,  so  treated,  make  a  delicious  dish. 
The  roes  of  these  “vulgar”  fish  find  favour  everywhere. 
Bloaters  and  kippers,  when  freshly  cured,  are  generally 
appreciated;  as  also  when  made  into  pastes.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  whitebait  consists  of  baby  herrings  and 
infantile  sprats. 

The  talismanic  word  “sole”  is  much  abused,  for  it  is 
applied,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  name,  to  a  number  of 
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flat  fishes  inferior  to  the  genuine  article,  and  on  about  the 
same  level  as  plaice*  Skilfully  cooked,  however,  they  are 
very  palatable*  Such  are  “lemon,”  “sand  (or  French),” 
“little,”  and  “Torbay”  soles.  Cookery  pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  recognize  these  various  species*  The  Torbay 
sole,  also  known  as  scaldfish,  megrim,  and  whiff,  deserves  a 
word  of  commendation.  It  makes  very  good  eating,  and  is 
appreciated  in  the  Birmingham  district,  probably  because 
that  city  is  a  great  fish- distributing  centre,  affording  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  seeing  and  trying  a  great  variety  of  species* 

Another  good  fish  enjoying  local  popularity  is  the  red 
gurnard  or  gurnet,  well  known  in  East  Lancashire*  Although 
its  large  and  ugly  head  may  create  prejudice  among  the 
ignorant,  the  flesh  is  firm  and  palatable*  Among  the  cod 
tribe,  whiting  is  admittedly  a  delicacy  when  perfectly  fresh; 
haddock,  in  England,  is  most  largely  consumed  in  the  cured 
form  as  “Finnan  haddie”  from  Aberdeen,  though  the  small 
kind  from  the  Moray  Firth  are  much  more  delicate;  hake 
steaks  are  not  to  be  despised*  Cod  itself,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce,  is  somewhat  tasteless, 
though  toothsome  dishes  can  be  prepared  from  the  roe* 
Skate  is  little  favoured,  but  it  is  excellent  eating,  especially 
with  black  butter  (there  is  no  need  to  call  this  beurre  noir)t 
and  an  additional  advantage  is  the  absence  of  bones,  these 
being  replaced  by  gristle.  A  genuine  “boneless  wonder.” 

Freshwater  fishes,  once  in  high  favour,  especially  carp, 
are  now  much  less  esteemed,  except  trout*  (Salmon  is  in 
reality  a  sea  fish,  which  ascends  rivers  for  spawning  purposes.) 
Most  of  our  “coarse”  fish  are  somewhat  flavourless,  though 
much  can  be  done  by  appropriate  seasoning*  Nobody, 
however,  can  accuse  the  eel  of  being  flavourless,  it  is  indeed 
somewhat  over  -  rich,  but  its  snake  -  like  form  sometimes 
creates  a  quite  unfounded  prejudice*  Many  consider 
smoked  eel  a  great  dainty  (as  also  smoked  salmon),  but  this 
is  extremely  rich. 
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Enough  has  now  been  said  in  illustration  of  our  very 
varied  fish  resources,  though  much  more  might  be  added* 
The  present  writer,  however,  is  not  prepared  to  sing  the 
praises  of  dogfish,  sea  angler,  and  wolf  fish*  But  please 
remember  that  cheap  kinds* of  fish  may  be  very  good,  when 
properly  cooked,  but  if  your  heart  (or  rather  the  more  vulgar 
organ  concerned)  is  really  set  upon  sole  and  turbot,  see  to  it 
that  you  are  supplied  with  the  genuine  articles* 

We  can  at  least  claim  to  be  supreme  in  the  matter  of 
meat  (especially  real  "joints/'  as  opposed  to  cut-up  stuff), 
whether  grilled,  roasted,  or  boiled,  and  the  best  qualities 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  the  material  on  which  these 
arts  are  practised*  Unfortunately  what  is  called  "roasted" 
is  for  the  most  part  "baked,"  a  much  less  desirable  process* 
This  is  one  of  the  penalties  we  have  had  to  pay  for  replacing 
the  open  fire  by  a  closed  range*  Our  greatest  triumph  is 
undoubtedly  the  grill*  Frying  is  a  somewhat  mixed  pro¬ 
position:  all  depends  on  the  fryer* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  "home-grown"  meat  includes  a 
great  variety  of  grades*  The  adjective  may  connote  a  high 
degree  of  excellence — and  it  may  not*  We  welcome  the 
application  of  the  National  Mark  to  beef,  as  this  enables  us 
to  know  what  we  are  buying* 

Our  cooks  for  the  most  part  are  well  skilled  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  poultry  and  game,  and  our  home  produce,  when  at 
its  best,  can  challenge  comparison*  But  here  again  the 
question  of  grading  comes  in,  reminding  one  of  the  old 
story  of  the  boarding-school  proprietor  who  asked  a  dealer 
to  pick  out  the  twelve  toughest  turkeys,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  go  farthest  in  his  establishment — and  then  bought 
the  others*  The  phenomenal  success  which  has  attended 
the  application  of  the  National  Mark  to  eggs,  a  system  now 
greatly  extended,  marks  a  great  advance,  benefiting  alike 
home  producers  and  consumers* 

As  already  remarked,  our  cold  table  is  beyond  reproach, 
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and  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  made  dishes,  where  we 
are  less  strong*  It  may  be  pointed  out  as  regards  those 
containing  meat  or  fish,  that  flesh  of  all  kinds  is  rendered 
less  digestible  by  being  re-cooked*  Thanks  to  our  long 
connection  with  India,  we  have  learnt  to  appreciate  curries* 

Many  cooks  have  much  to  learn  about  vegetables,  and  the 
best  way  of  cooking  them:  our  boiled  potatoes  are  often 
sadly  sodden*  The  unregenerate  male  also  at  times  rebels 
against  the  all-too-frequent  appearance  of  diverse  "greens/' 
the  "kale"  of  our  forefathers*  A  vigorous,  protest  has  been 
made  in  Now  on  View ,  by  Ivor  Brown,  who  in  describing 
cabbage  says  that: 

This  disgusting  food  has  no  justification  for  existence,  but,  being 
cheap  and  easily  grown  on  any  patch  of  ground,  it  has  become  a  tyran¬ 
nical  habit  with  the  careless  caterer* 

Teignmouth  Shore,  however,  defends  this  "beastly 
vegetable"  in  his  Cookery  Nook  (see  p*  213),  and  before 
giving  the  details  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  recipe,  exclaims 
with  his  typical  facetious  wisdom: 

Poor  old  cabbage!  Still  poorer  man,  who  seemingly  does  not 
know  that,  properly  treated,  a  cabbage  is  a  treat  which  is  not  despised 
by  the  most  captious  gourmet,  not  even  by  me !  Here  is  a  highly  proper 
way  of  dealing  with  him :  Steam — yes,  steam,  for  thus  only  do  you  ever 
obtain  the  real  flavour  of  a  cabbage  or  of  any  vegetable*  *  *  * 

Speaking  of  our  inadequate  treatment  of  vegetables, 
G*  A*  Sala  (cp*  p*  213)  makes  some  very  apposite  remarks 
to  the  Lady  of  the  House: 

Our  miserable  deficiencies  in  this  regard  arise,  no  doubt,  from  our 
stupid  and  barbarous  custom,  when  the  joint  is  served,  of  loading  the 
plate  with  three  or  four  kinds  of  crudely  boiled  vegetables:  potatoes, 
carrots,  and  greens  are  all  mixed  up  pell-mell  by  the  side  of  the  meat* 
What  we  fail  to  understand  is  that  no  dish  of  meat  should  be  served 
with  more  than  one  vegetable  on  the  same  dish*  *  *  *  For  goodness' 
sake,  dear  lady,  persuade  your  cook  to  deal  sensibly  with  the  products 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  treat  the  turnips,  the  carrots,  the 
broccoli,  the  beans,  the  brussels  sprouts  *  *  *  and  especially  the 
[globe]  artichoke,  not  as  subordinate  adjuncts  to  a  dish  of  meat  or 
poultry,  but  as  separate,  independent,  and  important  dishes*" 
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Asparagus  and  spinach,  however,  do  receive  justice* 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  strong  in  salads,  important  though 
they  are  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  especially  as  regards 
vitamins;  and  such  as  appear  on  our  tables  are  often  far 
from  attractive,  when  they  could  so  easily  be  made  otherwise. 
To  this  end  simplicity  and,  above  all  things,  absolute  fresh¬ 
ness  are  essential.  Limp  lettuce,  fibrous  radishes,  unskinned 
tomatoes,  and  weary  cucumber,  make  a  sad  company,  and  the 
odoriferous  onion  is  often  too  much  in  evidence.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  understand  the  virtues  of  a  weU  compounded 
potato  salad. 

In  a  recent  novel  by  Hugh  Walpole  {Hans  Frosty  1929)  an 
alien  vegetarian  gives  utterance  to  a  criticism  which,  though 
it  begins  with  an  obvious  overstatement,  picturesquely 
describes  the  fate  of  much  kitchen-garden  produce: 

.  .  .  search  England  as  I  may,  I  cannot  in  any  restaurant,  or  English 
home,  discover  vegetables  that  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  English  vege¬ 
table  of  itself  is  a  fine  thing;  one  sees  it  growing  magnificently  in 
English  gardens,  but  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  table,  it  has  passed 
through  some  process  that  has  drained  from  it  all  its  life,  energy,  and 
personality.  Even  the  potato  .  .  . 

But  it  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to  keep  a  cooked  vegetable 
"alive” 

Home-made  dressing,  composed  of  due  proportions  of  salt, 
pepper,  mustard,  vinegar,  and  oil,  thoroughly  mixed  up  in  a 
large  spoon,  surpasses  anything  poured  out  of  a  bottle,  except 
in  the  matter  of  time-saving. 

When  properly  prepared  some  of  our  national  side  dishes 
{entremets)  take  a  lot  of  beating,  and  for  many  of  us  one  of 
them  often  serves  as  the  meat  course  of  a  dinner.  Among 
those  which  are  especially  typical  of  this  country  are  the 
following:  young  rabbits  ''smothered"  with  onions,  broiled 
kidneys,  sweetbreads,  liver  and  bacon,  jugged  hare,  tripe 
and  onions,  beef  olives,  toad-in-a-hole,  haricot  mlitton, 
bubble  and  squeak,  meat  pie  and  puddings,  and  many  other 
good  things. 
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Our  savouries  are  often  particularly  alluring,  and  play 
their  alloted  part  with  distinction.  They  may  make  all  the 
difference  to  those  whose  appetites  are  jaded  from  devotion 
to  sedentary  work,  and  by  many  masculines  are  preferred  to 
sweets.  All  of  us  know  the  many  delightful  things  that  can 
be  served  on  toast,  grilled  sheep's  kidney  and  mushroom  here 
occupying  honoured  places,  always  provided  the  former  is 
not  converted  into  leather,  while  the  latter  should  be  prepared 
from  young  field  specimens,  not  from  bits  of  a  black  and 
aged  fungus. 

We  can  also  claim  Welsh  rabbit  as  a  national  delicacy, 
though  the  origin  of  its  name  is  "wropt  in  mystery."  But 
the  complex  mixture  commonly  served  under  that  name  is 
far  inferior  to  simple  melted  cheese  on  crisp  toast.  Double 
Gloucester,  when  you  can  get  it,  is  the  best  cheese,  but 
Cheshire  is  the  favourite  kind,  while  Lancashire  deserves 
a  wider  appreciation.  The  well-known  gourmet  and  res- 
taurateur,  Monsieur  X.  M.  Boulestin,  who  discourses 
eloquently  on  the  "Way  of  All  Flesh,  Fish,  and  Fowl"  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph ,  kindly  tested  a  sample  of  the  last  kind  of 
cheese  for  the  writer  and  pronounced  a  high  opinion  on  its 
merits  when  prepared  as  indicated. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  commendable  tendency 
towards  simplicity  as  regards  sweets,  the  over-complicated 
recipes  so  well  known  to  earlier  generations  having  to  a  large 
extent  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  With  puddings  we 
excel,  but  our  tarts  and  pies  are  sometimes  indifferent. 
Fruit  salads  play  their  part,  and  here  fresh  fruit  is  far  better 
than  tinned  or  bottled.  As  to  real  ice  creams,  which  are  of 
high  nutritive  value,  and  excellent— in  reasonable  quantity 
— for  children  who  are  not  over-heated  from  exercise,  we 
are  far  surpassed  by  America. 

Finally,  the  present  writer  wishes  to  add  that,  in  his 
opinion,  even  when,  as  in  so  many  cases,  home  meals  are 
well  cooked  and  served,  they  are  apt  to  be  monotonous 
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(cp,  p,  26),  We  are  living  in  a  particularly  trying  time, 
and  doctors  are  kept  busy  prescribing  for  nerve-strain  and 
indigestion  resulting  from  present  conditions.  Sedentary 
workers  are  most  affected. 

Unless  our  meals  are  easily  digested  we  cannot  expect  to 
"keep  fit,”  and  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  is 
so  great  that  monotonous  meals,  eaten  without  zest,  are  not 
easily  digested,  hence  dyspepsia.  Breakfast  in  particular, 
a  meal  often  associated  with  much  "snappishness,”  is  apt 
to  be  deadly  dull.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  state 
of  things,  one  being  undue  devotion  to  time  -  honoured 
routine.  But  our  present  food-resources  are  so  varied  and 
so  ample  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  secure  brighter  and 
therefore  better  meals  by  giving  effect  to  Macbeth's 
well-known  speech: 

Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both! 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  EMPIRE  DINNER  TABLE:  FOOD  RESOURCES  OF  THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  British  Empire,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  Commonwealth  of 
Free  Nations,  comprising — with  India  and  the  Colonies — 
about  a  quarter  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe  and 
including  the  same  proportion  of  its  land  surface,  produces 
enough  food  to  make  it  self-supporting,  given  a  fully  organised 
system  of  distribution*  This  is  already  well  on  its  way,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  task  is  complex  and 
difficult*  Meanwhile,  much  is  being  done  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  to  make 
known  our  Empire  food  products,  explaining  to  every  one, 
particularly  housewives,  why  it  is  sound  business  to  purchase 
these  in  preference  to  foreign  products,  always  provided 
price  and  quality  permit* 

This  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board, 
which  was  set  up  in  1926  as  a  non-political  body,  and  which 
is  controlled  by  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and 
all  shades  of  political  opinion* 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is:  **  To  improve  the  quality  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  Empire  products  marketed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  make  Empire  buying  a  national 
habit*  From  this  centre  radiate  all  the  diverse  activities  of 
the  Board*' *  One  such  activity  consists  of  economic  investi¬ 
gation  and  marketing  inquiries,  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  distribution  of  food  and  other  commodities*  Another 
activity  is  by  way  of  promoting  Empire  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  very  substantial  grants-in-aid  being  made  to  many 
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research  centres,  including  those  whose  work  has  been 
outlined  in  Chapter  XIL 

In  the  remarks  which  follow  the  writer  desires  to  state 
that  he  has  no  desire  to  belittle  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade,  the  value  of  which  needs  no  stressing,  nor  to  disparage 
foreign  countries  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  a  question  of 
facts,  proverbially  '‘stubborn/'  and  common  sense,  cynically 
so  called  on  account  of  its  rarity. 

Apart  from  the  natural  desire  to  **  keep  trade  in  the  family," 
a  very  united  family  too  during  the  intense  struggle  for 
existence  that  terminated  late  in  1918,  it  is  a  business  pro¬ 
position,  Since  that  date  our  foreign  trade  has  steadily 
declined  and  our  trade  with  the  oversea  Empire  as  steadily 
increased.  Most  of  our  food — and  this  is  also  true  for  raw 
materials — is  imported,  and  it  is  very  largely  by  means  of 
our  "visible"  exports  that  we  pay  for  our  imports,  keep  our 
manufacturers  busy,  and  prevent  unemployment.  Look  now 
at  the  latest  figures  as  to  the  purchases  per  head  of  our 
manufactured  goods  by  various  countries.  The  total  volume 
of  business  done  is  also  given,  to  show  that  our  exports  to 
the  foreign  countries  named,  except  Russia,  are  still  large, 
especially  to  the  United  States, 


Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Africa 

British  India  (with  Burma) 

United  States  of  America 
Argentina 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia) 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Japan  (with  Formosa  and  leased 
territories  in  China) 


Total  Exports 

Value  per  Head 

{£  Thousands) 

(Shillings) 

35,008 

71 

909 

69 

54.231 

170 

21,396 

291 

32,538 

82 

78,231 

5  1 

45,581 

8 

29.071 

52 

3.767 

0.5  1 

37.120 

12 

31,641 

15 

15,999 

8 

12,055 

11 

13,436  4 1 

1  Average  purchasing  power  of  individuals  small. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  outstanding  case  of  New  Zealand. 
In  1929  the  per  head  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Dominion  on  our  manufactured  goods  was  £14  ns.,  very 
much  exceeding  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  foreign 
countries  named.  (Here  the  list  is  headed  by  Argentina,  a 
country  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  British  capital  is  invested.) 
In  other  words,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  money  we 
spend  on  New  Zealand  commodities  comes  back  again  to 
help  our  manufacturing  industries  than  of  that  spent  on 
foreign  commodities.  It  is  clear  that  New  Zealanders  are 
among  our  "best  customers,"  and  deserve  treatment  as  such. 

In  making  purchases  it  is  therefore  sound  business  to  give 
our  first  choice  to  home  produce,  and  our  second  choice  to 
Empire  produce  from  overseas.  It  will  be  time  to  turn  to 
foreign  comestibles  if  price  or  quality  preclude  these  choices, 
and  there  are  of  course  certain  things  not  available  from 
Empire  sources,  such  as  caviare  and  real  sardines;  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that,  at  present,  the  Empire  does  not  produce 
enough  of  certain  commodities  (e.g.  maize)  to  satisfy  our 
needs.  Note  also  that  to  "Sell  British"  is  just  as  important 
as  to  "Buy  British."  Traders,  wholesale  and  retail,  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  by  selling  Empire  produce  they 
are  obliging  our  "best  customers,"  who  by  their  relatively 
large  purchases  of  our  goods  give  effective  aid  to  hard- 
pressed  manufacturers.  Unless  these  prosper  any  appre¬ 
ciable  reduction  of  rates  and  taxes  is  hardly  possible,  and 
there  must  continue  to  be  much  unemployment. 

It  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  deal  with  Empire 
food  resources  in  detail,  and  only  a  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  more  important  or  interesting  will  be  attempted,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  matters  that  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them.  Two  preliminary  points  require  emphasis. 
One  is  that  owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  Empire  its 
components,  taken  collectively,  embrace  every  variety  of 
climate  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres,  with  a 
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corresponding  variety  in  natural  products*  The  second  point 
is  that  the  best  grades  of  all  kinds  of  home  produce  are  but 
rarely  surpassed  by  any  of  the  corresponding  commodities 
imported  either  from  the  oversea  Empire  or  foreign  countries* 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  great  variety  of  soils  and  local 
climatic  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
partly  to  the  high  standard  of  farming,  dairying,  and  fruit¬ 
growing  we  have  attained* 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  deal  with  vegetable  Empire 
products,  and  then  to  consider  those  of  animal  origin* 

VEGETABLE  FOODS 

Here  cereals  naturally  take  first  place,  and  of  these  the 
chief  kinds  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  rice* 

Wheat  is  the  typical  and  by  far  the  most  important  crop 
in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  the  climate  can  be 
described  as  temperate*  Our  rapidly  declining  home  supply 
necessitates  importation  from  various  sources  on  an  immense 
scale,  partly  of  grain  and  partly  of  flour*  During  the  year 
1928-9  we  bought  from  Canada  (cp*  p*  224),  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  British  India  11,795,500  quarters  of  grain 
(1  qr*=48o  lb*),  and  from  foreign  countries  11,448,000  qr,: 
total  24,063,000  qr*  As  to  flour,  our  imports  amounted  to 
2,089,000  sacks  (1  sack=28o  lb*)  from  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand;  and  1,017,000  sacks  from  foreign  countries: 
total  3,342,500  sacks* 

Why  not  grow  more  wheat  at  home  when  so  much  is 
wanted?  A  natural  question*  For  economic  reasons  which 
cannot  be  discussed  in  a  book  of  this  kind  it  does  not  pay  to 
do  so,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  story,  for  the  popular  taste  as 
regards  bread  is  profoundly  different  from  what  it  used  to 
be  and,  as  will  be  explained,  this  has  affected  the  farmer, 
miller,  and  baker* 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  the  days  when  the  grain 
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produced  in  this  country  was  taken  to  the  local  mill  to  be 
ground  between  the  stones  into  wholemeal  flour,  which  was 
then  made  into  the  kind  of  bread  everybody  ate.  This  was 
somewhat  dark  in  colour,  keeping  well,  and  of  excellent 
flavour,  but  rather  heavy,  being  of  close  texture.  The 
name  "farm-house  bread "  has  often  been  applied  to  it. 

Classified  from  the  standpoint  of  the  miller  and  the  baker 
the  many  varieties  of  wheat  fall  into  two  groups:  "hard"  or 
"strong,"  and  "soft"  or  "weak,"  these  terms  being  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  grain  and  flour.  Our  ordinary 
British  wheats  belong  to  the  latter  group,  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  mild  climates,  and  the  starchy  grains  are  readily 
cut  across  with  a  knife.  Strong  wheats,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  typical  for  countries  where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous 
(Hungary,  Russia,  Canada),  and  here  the  grains  are  more 
difficult  to  cut,  and  the  cut  surfaces  are  rather  shiny.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  grains  produced  by 
"strong"  wheat  contain  a  relatively  large  amount  of  the 
vegetable  protein  gluten ,  so  called  because  it  becomes  sticky 
and  tenacious  when  moistened. 

It  follows  that  dough  made  from  strong  flour  holds  the 
gases  generated  by  yeast  in  the  process  of  bread-making 
better  than  when  weak  flour  is  used.  The  loaf  made  from 
the  former  is  therefore  "well  piled,"  i.e.  larger  and  more 
spongy  than  ordinary  farm-house  bread  made  from  the 
latter.  When  this  lighter  bread  became  known  in  England 
it  was  quickly  appreciated,  rapidly  attained  popularity,  and 
is  now  preferred  by  the  vast  majority  of  people,  especially 
when  made  as  white  as  possible  (cp.  p.  191). 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  import 
strong  grain  and  flour  to  blend  with  the  weak  kind  grown  at 
home.  The  "Yeoman"  wheat  recently  made  by  Biffen,  and 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  206),  yields  flour  of 
sufficient  strength  to  make  the  bread  demanded  by  the 
public  without  the  necessity  for  blending. 

Q 
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Though  ordinary  millstones  can  deal  with  soft  wheats, 
they  are  quite  inadequate  for  hard  wheats,  and  are  replaced 
by  finely  fluted  or  grooved  rollers  made  of  chilled  iron  or 
steel.  Roller  mills  were  used  to  begin  with  in  Hungary, 
and  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1840,  Now  that 
we  mainly  depend  on  imported  wheat,  our  great  flour-mills 
are  to  be  found  at  some  of  the  more  important  seaports,  and 
the  old  local  mills  with  grinding  stones  have  for  the  most 
part  disappeared. 

Our  imports  of  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  rice  come  to  a 
greater  extent  from  foreign  countries  than  from  the  Empire 
overseas.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  maize, 
the  source  of  cornflour,  for  taking  the  average  of  the  four 
years  1925-8  we  find  that  88-4  per  cent  was  foreign. 

The  question  of  fresh  fruit  is  of  particular  interest  and, 
to  begin  with,  may  be  illustrated  by  apples.  The  home¬ 
grown  ones  provide  for  considerably  less  than  half  of  the 
total  consumption,  even  when  cider  apples  are  included. 
Nearly  60  per  cent  of  those  imported  are  foreign  produce, 
but  there  is  here  a  special  factor  that  may  be  expected  to 
lower  that  proportion  in  course  of  time,  as  also  for  other 
fruits  grown  in  temperate  climates.  The  British  Empire  is 
peculiar,  as  already  stated,  in  that  it  includes  large  areas  in 
both  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres,  so  that  we  have 
the  benefit  of  what  may  be  called  “topsy-turvy  seasons/* 
Consequently  when  apples  are  “out**  in  Britain  and  Canada, 
they  are  “in**  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  It  may  be 
said,  in  general  terms,  that  fresh  Empire  fruit  can  be  bought 
in  this  country  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  cannot,  of  course,  be 
grown  at  home,  except  under  glass,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
sources  for  Empire  supply,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  parts  of 
Africa,  India  and  British  Malaya,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  North 
Queensland.  It  is  therefore  disappointing  to  know  that 
foreign  imports  largely  preponderate.  But  here  the  seasonal 
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factor  just  mentioned  also  operates.  We  can  get  fresh 
Empire  oranges,  for  example,  all  the  year  round. 

Dried  fruits,  again,  are  imported  on  a  large  scale,  especially 
currants,  raisins,  and  sultanas,  mostly  foreign  produce.  Our 
trade  with  South  Europe  in  these  commodities  is  of  very 
long  standing,  and  in  the  old  fifteenth- century  cook-books 
already  considered  (see  p.  90)  constant  allusion  is  made  to 
"raisins  of  Corinth/'  i.e.  currants,  and  "great  raisins," 
which  we  simply  call  raisins.  Of  late  years  Australia  and 
South  Africa  have  appeared  as  competitors,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Australian  sultanas  are  admittedly  the 
best  on  the  market,  and  the  Commonwealth  and  Greece  are 
said  to  be  the  only  two  parts  of  the  world  where  the  little 
currant-grapes  can  be  grown  to  perfection.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  dried  grapes  of  the  Empire  compare  favourably  with 
those  from  foreign  countries-— France  and  California  excepted 
— as  regards  the  hygienic  and  labour  conditions. 

ANIMAL  FOODS 

More  than  half  the  beef  we  consume  is  home-grown,  and 
if  the  modern  demand  for  small  joints  can  be  satisfied,  as  by 
raising  more  "baby  beef"  (this  is  not  veal),  the  proportion 
should  increase.  Of  imported  beef  about  69  per  cent  is 
foreign,  for  chilling  is  better  than  freezing,  and  the  former 
method  is  difficult  of  application  when  a  long  sea  voyage  has 
to  be  borne,  as  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  the 
difficulty  will  probably  be  overcome  by  improvements  in 
refrigerative  methods,  which  are  the  subject  of  intensive 
scientific  research.  k 

Of  the  mutton  and  lamb  eaten  in  this  country,  rather  less 
than  half  is  home-grown,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
about  63  per  cent  of  the  imports  come  from  the  Empire. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  frozen  mutton  and  lamb 
thaw  out  quite  satisfactorily,  thus  comparing  favourably  with 
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frozen  beef*  Hence  the  astonishing  increase  in  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  New  Zealand  produce,  the  carefully  inspected 
and  graded  “  Canterbury  lamb”  being  greatly  favoured  by 
the  public*  But  no  refrigerated  imports  are  comparable  to 
our  own  prime  saddle  of  mutton  and  joints  of  best  quality 
from  our  mountain  breeds* 

Unfortunately  well  over  half  the  bacon  and  hams  we  need 
are  imported,  and  about  82  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  of 
foreign  origin*  The  question  is  exceedingly  complicated  and 
is  now  being  carefully  investigated  by  competent  experts* 

As  regards  fish,  our  own  catch  meets  a  good  deal  more 
than  half  our  requirements,  but  over  79  per  cent  of  the 
imports  are  foreign*  When  the  public  learn  that  many 
kinds  of  fish  we  now  catch  which  are  little  appreciated, 
furnish  excellent  eating,  imports  will  fall  and  the  fishing 
industry  will  suffer  less  hardship  (cp*  pp*  216-17)* 

♦ 

CANNED  FOODS 

Packers  in  the  United  States  have  specialized  so  thoroughly 
in  canned  foods  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  their 
competition  with  Empire  canners  has  been  extremely  severe, 
and  other  foreign  countries  are  also  represented  in  our  home 
market*  But  the  Empire  is  learning  from  its  rivals,  and  the 
competition  is  gradually  becoming  less  unequal* 

BEVERAGES 

These  have  already  been  pretty  fully  discussed*  For  port* 
the  best  sherries,  Madeira,  champagne,  and  vintage  wines 
in  general  of  the  highest  class  we  still  depend  on  foreign 
countries*  It  must,  however,  be  emphasized  once  more  that 
South  African  and  Australian  wines  give  good  value  at 
moderate  prices,  appeal  to  the  palates  of  all  but  gourmets, 
and  find  a  ready  sale.  The  making  of  Californian  wine. 
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once  a  serious  rival,  ceased  with  the  passing  of  the  Volstead 
Act  in  1919,  when  the  United  States  “went  dry*” 

It  seems  a  pity  that  some  of  the  good  old-fashioned  home¬ 
made  wines  are  so  little  known  and  appreciated,  except  in 
some  country  districts*  Cowslip  wine,  for  instance,  if 
properly  made,  and  given  time  to  mature,  possesses  a  very 
delicate  flavour*  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  temperance  drink* 

Cyprus  is  the  only  part  of  the  Empire  producing  a  brandy 
that  can  seriously  challenge  the  best  French  cognac,  but  the 
output  is  limited*  Nearly  all  the  standard  liqueurs  are  of 
foreign  origin,  but  South  African  Van  der  Hum  is  a  notable 
exception,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  our  own  sloe  gin 
and  cherry  whisky  are  decidedly  attractive*  The  former 
suffers  from  its  “vulgar”  name,  and  would  probably  attain 
immense  popularity  if  it  were  re-christened  “Prunini,” 
“Prunier,”  “Pruneuse,”  or  something  of  the  kind*  Sloes, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  gathered  from  a  species  of  Prunus * 

Seeley  (op*  cit*,  p*  144)  lays  down  as  a  maxim  that: 

*  *  *  history,  while  it  should  be  scientific  in  its  method,  should 
pursue  a  practical  object* 

The  present  writer  has  done  his  best  to  conform  to  this 
dictum  by  selecting  a  practical  subject,  which  concerns  every 
one,  and  saying  something  about  the  scientific  work  that  has 
been  and  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it* 

The  same  distinguished  historian  goes  on  to  say  that: 

♦  *  .  the  history  of  the  past  of  England  ought  to  give  rise  to  a  prophecy 
concerning  her  future. 

Without  cavilling  at  the  words  “of  the  past,”  which  seem 
redundant,  this  is  a  hard  saying*  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
prophesy  about  the  future  of  British  food,  drink,  and  cookery, 
though  here  and  there  remarks  have  been  made  already  about 
tendencies  and  possibilities* 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  certain*  Scien¬ 
tific  research  has  already  thrown  much  light  on  some  of  the 
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matters  discussed  in  this  book,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  in  the  future  it  will  elucidate  many  things  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  still  imperfect*  Among  these  are  preserva¬ 
tion  of  perishable  foods  by  the  application  of  low  temperature, 
and  the  working  of  the  human  body  in  respect  of  nutrition* 

So  much  depends  on  whether  or  no  the  British  Empire  is 
going  to  hold  together,  that  any  prophecy  as  to  the  state  of 
things  with  regard  to  sources  of  food  supply,  even  for,  say, 
ten  years  hence,  would  be  extremely  rash*  Should  it  do  so, 
we  may  expect  marked  improvement  in  the  organization  for 
distribution  of  its  products,  but  to  develop  the  food  and  other 
resources  of  the  Dominions  is  bound  up  with  the  question 
or  redistribution  of  population,  and  much  else* 

Finally,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  predict  much  improvement  in 
average  cookery,  and  a  large  extension  of  research  on  the 
various  processes  involved* 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  calculation,  based  on 
certain  data,  as  to  when  the  world  will  be  'Tull  up*”  This 
is  contained  in  a  footnote  to  Whitaker’s  Almanack  for  1929 
(p.  83): 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Earth  can  maintain  a  population  of 
6,000,000,000,  a  total  which  will  be  reached  about  a.d.  2100,  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase. 

There  are  so  many  contingencies  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  that  the  date  named  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
but,  in  civilized  countries,  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency 
towards  deferred  as  well  as  present  altruism,  despite  the 
cynical  old  inquiry:  "What  has  posterity  done  for  us?” 
That  the  world  population  is  likely  to  increase  for  an  indefinite 
period  is  more  than  probable:  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  future 
cannot  be  predicted. 

But  even  if  the  rate  becomes  lower  the  work  of  feeding 
increasing  multitudes  will  become  more  and  more  difficult; 
hence  the  great  importance  of  the  scientific  researches 
regarding  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  Chapter  XII* 
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The  natural  agencies  for  thinning  out  the  population  are 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war*  The  civilized  part  of  humanity 
is  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  against  all  three  of  these, 
and  has  gained  many  victories  over  the  first  two,  thus  helping 
to  prevent  depletion,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  number  of 
mouths  to  be  fed* 

Britain,  by  a  vigorous  policy  (to  take  one  instance)  has 
prevented  innumerable  individuals  from  perishing  as  the 
result  of  local  crop  failures  in  India*  Again,  the  marvellous 
progress  made  in  surgery  and  medicine  since  Lister  intro¬ 
duced  antiseptic  surgery  and  Pasteur  laid  the  foundations 
of  bacteriology,  a  progress  entirely  due  to  scientific  research, 
has  resulted  in  preserving  from  death  myriads  of  persons, 
all  of  whom  have  increased  the  consumption  of  food*  The 
campaign  against  disease  was  never  more  vigorous  than  now, 
when,  for  example,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer  are  the 
subjects  of  intense  research  by  a  great  number  of  experts* 

As  to  war,  sincere  and  laudable  attempts  are  being  made 
to  prevent  it  altogether;  but  that  is  still  a  far  cry*  All  these 
campaigns,  in  so  far  as  they  achieve  success,  help  to  impose 
an  additional  strain  on  food  resources*  The  various  acti¬ 
vities  in  progress  for  preserving  life  must,  to  a  very  large 
extent  be  approved:  they  are  simply  a  phase  in  evolution, 
of  which  the  final  end  cannot  be  foretold* 

But,  and  if,  a  time  should  approach  when  the  world  would 
have  no  room  for  any  more  human  beings,  that  time  would 
doubtless  witness  the  adoption  of  thinning-out  and  limiting 
measures  as  regards  population*  The  question  of  feeding  the 
maximum  number  of  world  inhabitants  is  left  out  of  con¬ 
sideration,  for  by  that  time  the  problem  of  making  all  kinds  of 
food  in  the  laboratory,  to  supplement  those  derived  from  sea 
and  soil,  may  have  been  solved,  though  it  may  not ,  in  which 
case  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  might  be  expected  to  raise 
their  heads  again* 

All  this  is  said  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  new  science 
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of  eugenics,  unpopular  just  now,  because  it  suggests  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  “freedom  of  the  individual/'  as  if  the  individual 
were  now  entirely  free!  The  last  prophecy  ventured  upon 
here  is  that  eugenics  will  gradually  make  progress,  and  that 
in  the  end  various  measures  will  be  taken  for  the  well-being 
of  the  community  at  large,  whose  claims  are  far  above  those 
of  individuals,  and  for  the  benefit  of  posterity* 
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Basting-ladle,  126 
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Biscuit,  153,  187 
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Bottle-jack,  173-4 
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Cheese,  37,  45,  52,  80,  92 
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Cider,  53,  108,  133 
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Cocoa,  142-3,  155,  200 
Cod  92 

Coffee,  133,  141,  155,  200 
Conger,  128 
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Corkscrew,  127 
Crabs,  103 
Crawfish,  149 
Cucumbers,  38 
Cured  foods,  214 

Currants,  red  and  black,  107,  152 

Diet  for  modern  life,  196  et  seq. 
Dining-room,  the  early,  108,  145 
Dog,  Turnspit,  125 
Dog-irons,  81 
Drink,  necessity  of,  198 


Eels,  97,  128 

Egg  and  bacon,  93,  95 

Egg  spoons,  44 

Farmers,  first,  7 

Figs,  37,  94 
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Fire-dogs,  39,  40.  82 
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Fish,  23,  51,  92,  98,  152,  217 
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Flesh  hooks,  15,  40 

Forks,  40,  55,  75,  116,  127,  175 
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Gaspin,  111 
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Grain,  9,  15,  51 

Gridiron,  40,  72,  126,  145 
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Grinding,  9,  24,  41,  51 

Haddock,  92 
Halibut,  92 
Hearth,  the,  19,  109 
Honey,  45,  52,  93,  114 
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Milk,  11,  23,  25,  92,  201,  202 
Mortars,  41 
Mulberry,  37,  94 
Mullets,  37 
Mushrooms,  38,  93 

Nutcrackers,  127 
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Onions,  38,  107,  129,  186 
Oysters,  35,  37,  93,  99 
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Peas,  38,  106 
Pepper,  27,  30,  53 
Pheasant,  37,  92,  97 
Phoenicians,  21 
Pimento,  32 
Plaice,  92 
Plates,  127 
Plum,  37 
Pomegranates,  94 
Pork,  45,  91 
Port  wine,  153 
Potato,  105-6 
Pot-boilers,  7,  15,  21 
Pot  hangers,  39 
Prawns,  129 
Proteins,  195 
Punch,  188 

Quince,  37,  94 


Saffron,  114 
Sage,  120 
Salads,  94,  187 
Salmon,  92 
Sandwich,  153 

Sauces,  26-33,  45,  51,  88,  90,  148,  177 

Sheep,  early  remains  of,  24 

Shell-fish,  6,  37 

Shell  mounds,  6 

Snail,  36 

Sole,  92 

Spices,  21,  26-33,  93,  119,  177 
Spit- jack,  108 
Spits,  50,  68,  72,  76 
Spoons,  10,  43,  55,  76,  110 
Sturgeon,  92 
Sugar,  74,  93,  164,  177 
Swan,  97 
Syllabubs,  129 

Tablecloths,  49,  55 

Tankards,  peg,  56 

Tea,  133,  140-3,  155,  178,  200 

Tomatoes,  122 

Tubs,  19 

Turbot,  92 

Turkey,  104 

Turnips,  27,  38,  148 


Rabbits,  37 

Raisins,  114 

Refrigeration,  170,  204 

Research,  modern,  204  et  seq. 

Rhubarb,  107 

Rice,  191 

Rum,  154 


Vitamins,  190-3 

Walnut,  38 
Wassail-bowl,  185 
Weaving,  19,  21 

Wine,  22,  25,  45,  53,  68,  93,  103,  109, 
151,  179 
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